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Abrams  at  World  Soviet  Jewry  Conference 

Gorbachevworse  than  Brezhnev 


By  DAVID  HOROVITZ 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  -  Giasnost  is  bringing 
Jange  lo  the  Soviet  Union,  but  so 
far  it  has  not  extended  to  the  Jews 
according  to  Morris  Abram,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Conference  of  President 
ot  Major  American  Jewish  Orga¬ 
nizations  and  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

In  an  interview  with  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  during  yesterday’s  World 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  meeting 
here,  Abram  said  that  the  Soviet 
Umon  intends  to  let  out  the  “high- 
profile  Jewish  activists,"  but  then 

"to  Ihe  gates  once  and  for 
all. 


fulfil! 


Addressing  the  more  than  100 
delegates  of  the  conference,  Abrams 
said  that  though  the  Soviet  Union 
now  has  a  smiling  face,  we  are  “fight¬ 
ing  with  a  pillow.”  He  called  on 
world  Jewry  to  redefine  Soviet  Jew¬ 
ish  emigration  as  a  matter  of  res¬ 
cuing  the  remnant  of  Hast  European 
Jewry. 

Abram  expressed  fear  that  the 
Gorbachev  administration  is  plan-' 
ning  to  give  exit  visas  to  some  11,000 
activists,  to  bold  a  superpower  sum¬ 
mit  in  the  favourable  dimate  tons 
created,  but  then  to  “hermetically 
seal  toe  exit  gates.” 

_  “Gorbachev  will  then  use  the  tra¬ 
ditional  carrot-and- stick  method  - 


«f& 


promising  a  better  life  for  those  Jews 
who  assimilate  and  far  worse  condi¬ 
tions  for  those  who  do  not-  to  pound  - 
the  life  out  of  Soviet  Jewry.” 

“People  are  now  confused,  believ¬ 
ing  that  with  the  release  of  well- 
known  Prisoners  of  Zion ,  conditions 
really  are  improving  for  toe  Jews  of 
the  Soviet  Union,"  he  continued. 

“In  fact,  the  position  now  is  far 
worse  than  even  in  the  Brezhnev  gra. 
Brezhnev  never  misused  the  nation¬ 
al  security  argument,  as  a  pretext  for 
rejecting  visa  applications,  as  flag¬ 
rantly  as  does  Gorbachev,  and  be  did 
not  limit  family  reunification  criteria 
to  the  extent  that  Gorbachev  has." 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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A  team  of  conservators  works  on  the  emergency  consolidation  of  the  wall  paintings  in  the 
3,200-year-old  tomb  of  Queen  Nefertiti,  favourite  wife  of  Ramses  D,  in  West  Thebes,  Egypt.  The 
tomb  was  reopened  after  having  been  dosed  for  40  years  due  to  the  high  level  of  humidity  which 
was  ruining  the  paintings.  (afp  telephoto) 


Shamir  hits  6-year-old  Tal  Moses 
Jordan  for  dies  of  bomb  injuries 

1  ,  *  n  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

hnStirUr  TEL  AVIV.  -  Six-year-old  Tal 

lAV/kJlAAl^  •  Moses  died  of  his  injuries  yesterday, 

W--W-  ▼  1  fl  *  three  months  after  a  petrol  bomb 

\\f  Q  I  rA  hpirn  thrown  at  his  family's  car  near  Alfei 

Y  Y  dJLVJX  IvJUlll  Menashe  killed  his  mother  Ofra  and 

wounded  toe  test  of  his  family . 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Israel  for  the  first  time  yesterday  Tal’s  brother  Nir,  13,  and  sister 
condemned  clearlv  and  publicly  Jor-  Adi,  8,  were  released  from  hospital 
dan  for  hosting  a  state  visit  last  week  only  last  week  following  treatment 
bv  Austrian  President  Kurt  Wal-  for  burns.  Their  father,  Avraham, 

.  dheim.  36,  and  a  13-year-old  friend  of  the 

Speaking  in  Jersualem  to  a  gather-  . 

Peres  seeks  to  meet] 

lion.  Prime  Minister  Shamir  said  " 

"that  Jordans  playing  host  to  Mr.  C/vY^klnyv/tA  4 
Waldheim  and  the  vinous  attacks  on  11111  l^ULlv^C  " 

Israel  in  ihe  Jordanian  media  in  the 

course  of  that  visit  are  an  to  Ford  Peres’s  effort  to1 

the  Jewish  people  and  to  Israel.  with  Egyptian  Presi- 

Arab  leaders  who  truly  want  peace  faGen^  this  week 

with  Israel  should  disran«  them-  ^  to  pro^de  a  semblance 

sehes  from  any  identifications  to  to  the  peace  process. 

Uie  Nazi  experience .  and  should  be  Since  ^  effortsto  achieve  the 

sensitive  to  the  impact  of  its  memor-  convocadon  M  international  par¬ 
ies  on  the  Jewish  people.  ley  ^  ^  East  have  seen  no 

During  the  Waldheim  visit,  which’’  rea]  progress.  Without  at  least  an 
ended  on  Saturday,  the  Foreign  appearance  of  some  momentum,  the 


jenudmFWkfpMIcr: 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Six-year-old  Tal 
Moses  died  of  his  injuries  yesterday, 
three  months  after  a  petrol  bomb 
thrown  at  his  family's  car  near  Alfei 
Menashe  killed  his  mother  Ofra  and 
wounded  toe  rest  of  his  family. 

Tal’s  brother  Nir,  13,  and  sister 
Adi,  8,  were  released  from  hospital 
only  last  week  following  treatment 
for  burns.  Their  father,  Avraham, 
36,  and  a  13-year-old  friend  of  the 


Moses  children  afep  suffered  bums, 
but  left  the  hospital  earlier. 

Tal,  who  was  hospitalized  at 
Beilinson,  in  Petah  Tikva,  suffered 
from  burns  on  80  per  cent  of  his 
body.  Doctors  were  unable  to  save 
him  after  he  developed  severe  infec¬ 
tions. 

He  is  to  be  buried  next  to  his 
mother  in  the  Segula  cemetery  in 
Petah  Tikva,  at  11:30  a.m.  today. 
The  perpetrators  of  die  attack  have 
not  been  found. 


Fratemite 
missing  at 
French 
J’lemfete 


By  ANDY  COURT 

The  French  National  Day  will  be 
celebrated  separately  in  East  and 
West  Jerusalem  next  week  but 
Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  will  not  be 
going  to  either  party. 

Kollek  and  other  top  city  officials 
will  not  attend  celebrations  on  July 
14  to  protest  against  the  French 
Consulate's  plans  to  hold  two  sepa¬ 
rate  receptions,  the  municipal 
spokesman  said  yesterday. 

"It's  as  if  they’re  artificially  divid¬ 
ing  the  city  in  two,”  said  spokesman 
Rafi'Davara.  “There  may  be  a  poli¬ 
tical  argument  over  sovereignty  in 
toe  city,  but  even  Anwar  Sadat  said 
that  toe  city  should  remain  unified. 
And  it  can't  be  that  in  one  dey  you 
bold  two  separate  parties  for  two 
different  kinds  of  dtizens.” 

French  Consul-General  Jean- 
Claude  Cousseran  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  munidpality’s  com¬ 
plaint.  But  he  did  confirm  that  the 
consulate  would,  as  in  past  years, 
bold  separate  receptions.  One  will 
be  held  in  St.  Anne’s  Church  in  East 
Jerusalem,  and  the  other  at  the 
French  Consul's  residence  near  the 
King  David  Hotel  in  West  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

“I  bless  the  French  government 
and  consulate  for  their  attitude," 
said  Ziad  Abu  Zayyad,  editor  of 
Gesher,  a  Palestinian  newspaper 
published  in  Hebrew. 

“The  French  are  acting  according 
to  the  realities,  and  toe  reality  is  that 
East  Jerusalem  is  an  occupied  area," 
Zayyad  said.  No  one  officially  recog¬ 
nizes  the  annexation  of  East  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  Israel.  They  are  just  observ¬ 
ing  protocol  and  status  quo.” 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  municipality  had  a  similar 
argument  with  the  American  consu¬ 
late,  which  would  hold  two  separate 
July  4th  receptions  to  mark  its  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day.  Bnt  the  Americans 
changed  their  policy,  and  yester¬ 
day's  Independence  Day  reception 
at  the  American  Consul’s  West  Jeru¬ 
salem  residence  drew  a  number  of 
Palestinians,  most  of  them  from  the 
pro-Jordanian  camp. 

U.S.  Consul-General  Morris 
Draper  and  Mrs.  Roberta  Draper 
welcomed  scores  of  guests  from  both 
parts  of  the  rity,  as  well  as  from  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza.  Mayor  Teddy 
Kollek  mingled  with  Arab  dignitar¬ 
ies  and  members  of  the  dergy  while 
the  Taverners  band  played  country 
music.  Actor  David  Soul,  who  is 
making  a  film  here,  stole  the  show . 
with  his  rendering  of  popular  songs, 
accompanying  himself  on  the  guitar. 


IAI  pins  hope  on  Shamir  and  Peres 

Rabin,  Nissim  oppose 
compromise  for  Lavi 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
and  A  VI TEMKIN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

Lavi  supporters  yesterday 
hoped  that  a  new  proposal  from 
Israel  Aircraft  Industries  will  win 
the  support  of  Prime  Minister 
Shamir,  Vice  Premier  Peres  and 
other  ministers  and  thus  assure 
the  project's  continuation.  But 
Defence  Minister  Rabin  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister  Nissim  yesterday 
indicated  their  opposition  to  the 
plan. 

Well-informed  sources  said  the 
IAI  plan  calls  for  completing  toe 
Lavi’s  development  and  building  the 
first  few  aircraft  according  to  the 
original  schedule.  Then  production 
will  be  modified  to  keep  costs  down. 

Rabin,  who  had  seen  some  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  proposals,  maintained 
they  did  not  entail  any  change  in  the 
outlay  required  in  the  coming  three 
to  four  years.  According  to  the  de¬ 
fence  minister,  unless  the  defence 
budget  is  increased,  there  is  no  way' 
in  which  the  plane  can  be  built. 

Even  if  the  budget  is  increased 
(military  sources  said  they  need  an 
-extra  S300m.  to  S400m.  a  year,  not 
including  the  money  for  the  lavi)  - 
the  IDF  can  make  better  use  of  each 


dollar  by  spending  it  on  projects 
other  than  the  Lavi,  Rabin  believes. 

Rabin  yesterday  appeared  much 
more  forceful  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Lavi  after  his  consultations  last  week 
with  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defence  Cas¬ 
par  Weinberger,  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz,  National  Security 
Advisor  Frank  Carlucri  and  U.S. 
congressmen. 

The  minister  said  he  had  "good 
reason”  to  believe  that  the  SI. 8 
billion  military  aid  will  not  drop  in 
1988  and  1989!  even  if  Israel  grounds 
the  Lavi.  Israel  will  be  allowed  to 
spend  S500m..  and  possibly  even 
$400m.,  of  that  aid  here  to  start 
developing  some  of  the  weapons  the 
IDF  wants  instead  of  the  Lavi. 

U.S.  aid  could  also  be  used  to 
compensate  Israeli  and  American 
companies  for  cancellation  of  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  Lavi. 

Congressmen  he  met  indicated 
they  would  go  along  with  an  Israeli 
decision  to  stop  producing  the  plane 
and  to  start  developing  other 
weapons  instead,  Rabin  said.  The 
Lavi’s  supporters  had  claimed  that 
congressmen  who  fought  for  aid  for 
toe  Lavi  will  be  against  any  change 
because  it  would  harm  their  standing 
at  home.  But  one  congressman  told 
Rabin  he  supported  the  Lavi  be¬ 


cause  that  was  what  ferae!  had 
wanted,  and  if  Israel  changed  its 
mind,  he  would  go  along  with  toe 
new  decision. 

Rabin  was  told  that  if  Israel  orders 
75  to  100  F-16s  (to  replace  the  Lavi) 
delivery  may  begin  in  1991  -ktwo 

years  before  the  first  Lavi  squadron 
is  to  become  operational. 

Nissim  is  expected  to  tell  the 
cabinet  that  he  cannot  accept  the  IAI 
compromise.  Any  proposal  to  slow 
production  would  be  unacceptable, 
since  the  IDF  needs  the  jetfighters 
on  time,  he  said  yesterday.  "We  will 
end  up  buying  the  F-16s  and  con¬ 
tinuing  with  the  Lavi,"  the  minister 
declared. 

Nissim  stopped  short  of  openly 
opposing  continuation  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  since,  he  said,  his  views  should 
be  heard  first  by  the  cabinet.  But  he 
repeated  that  he  would  not  agree  to 
enlarge  the  budget  to  make  the  pro¬ 
ject  possible.  "That  would  mean 
raising  taxes  and  interest  rates,  and 
such  things  would  drive  the  economy 
back  to  the  days  of  government 
deficits,"  he  said. 

The  finance  minister  also  express¬ 
ed  doubts  about  the  possibility  of 
slashing  that  state  budget  by  the 
amount  necessary  to  finance  toe  pro¬ 
ject,  some  NIS  400m. 


Call  for  day’s  strike  on  Sunday 


By  JEFF  BLACK 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

The  Histadrut  Trade  Union  De¬ 
partment  yesterday  called  for  a  24- 
hour  strike  by  the  public  sector's 
nearly  half  million  workers  next  Sun¬ 
day.  The  decision  to  strike  follows 
the  breakdown  in  wage  negotiations 
with  the  Treasury  last  Thursday. 

The  strike  mil  afreet  all  govern¬ 
ment  offices,  local  authorities,  uni¬ 
versities,  government  bodies  such  as 
the  Israel  Broadcasting  Authority 
and  toe  country's  airports. 

The  campaign  headquarters  will 
decide  later  this  week  on  which  vital 
services  -  hospitals,  for  example,  - 
;  will  be  exempt  from  the  strike. 
These  institutions  will  work  on  a 
Shabbat  footing. 

Haim  Haberfeld,  the  Trade  Union 
Department  head,  sharply  criticized 
Finance  Minister  Nissim  after 
yesterday’s  meeting  at  toe  union's 
headquarters  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Haberfeld  told  reporters  that  so 
far  Nissim  has  not  been  involved  in  a 


dispute  over  wage  agreements.  "Ev¬ 
erything  has  been  given  to  him  on  a 
platter  because  of  the  Histadrut’s 
cooperation." 

But  with  the  breakdown  in  the 
wage  talks,  Nissim  now  has  to  learn  a 
new  lesson,  Haberfeld  said,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  the  country  which 
will  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Haberfeld  maintained  that  Sun¬ 
day's  strike  is  only  the  first  step  in  the 
unions'  campaign,  and  that  further 
actions  will  be  decided  on  later  this 
week. 

He  held  out  little  hope  of  success 
for  tomorrow's  meetings  KSfwSen 
Nissim  and  Histadrut  Secretary- 
General  Yisrael  Kessar  at  which  the 
two  men,  along  with  Haberfeld  and 
Hillel  Duda’i,  the  Treasury’s  chief 
wage  negotiator,  will  discuss  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  renewing  the  public-sector 
wage  negotiations. 

Haberfeld  said  his  pessimism 
stems  from  Nissim's  showing  no 
signs  of  changing  his  opposition  to 
toe  union's  demand  for  an  increase 


in  public-sector  wages  and  a  shorter 
working  week. 

Kessar  meanwhile  stressed  that 
tomorrow’s  meeting  is  part  of  toe 
Histadrut’s  campaign  to  alert  public 
opinion  to  the  justice  of  the  trade 
union's  demands  for  negotiations. 

Speaking  at  the  Histadrut’s  week¬ 
ly  central  committee  meeting,  Kes¬ 
sar  pledged  full  Histadrut  support 
for  toe  trade  union's  campaign.  He 
too  lashed  out  at  Nissim,  conde¬ 
mning  what  he  termed  toe  Treas¬ 
ury’s  “perverse  theories”  which 
claim  that  wage  increases  are  the 
main  danger  to  economic  stability. 

Nissim  meanwhile,  repeated  his 
warnings  that  a  wage  increase  will 
damage  the  economy.  Speaking  to 
reporters  in  Jerusalem,  he  described 
the  trade  union's  campaign  as  “a 
campaign  against  the  workers,”  be- 
-  cause  it  will  destroy  toe  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  economic  recovery 
plan.  He  added  that  the  economy 
needs  one  or  two  more  years  of  wage 
restraint  and  called  on  the  Histadrut 
to  behave  “responsibly.” 


Peres  seeks  to  meet  Mubarak  in  Geneva 

Semblance  of  peace  momentum 


Foreign  Minister  Peres’s  effort  to1 
set  up  a  meeting  with  Egyptian  Presi¬ 
dent  Mubarak  in  Geneva  this  week 
were  geared  to  provide  a  semblance 
of  momentum  to  toe  peace  process. 

Since  April,  efforts  to  achieve  the 
convocation  of  an  international  par¬ 
ley  on  the  Middle  East  have  seen  no 


Ministry  declined  to  comment  on  the 
^matter.  But  Foreign  Minister  Peres— 
‘who  is  promoting  an  international 
■peace  conference  in  which  Jordan  is 
slated  to  be  3  major  Arab  participant 
-  said  at  yesterday's  cabinet  meeting 
that  he  had  criticized  the  Waldheim 
visit  in  an  interview  during  the 
weekend  on  a  U.S.  television  net¬ 
work. 

Industry  and  Trade  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  raised  the  matter  at  yester¬ 
day's  cabinet  meeting  when  he  called 
for  an  official  government  statement 
condemning  Jordan's  hosting  of 
Waldheim.  Recalling  Palestinian 
;leader  Amin  al-Hiisseini’s  alliances 
with  the  Nazis  during  World  War  II 
and  what  he  called  toe  yishuv  lead¬ 
ership’s  “silence"  in  face  of  the  Nazi 
atrocities,  Sharon  argued  that  the 
visit  and  Jordan's  role  should  be 
‘condemned  as  contrary  to  the  cause 
of  peace. 

Shamir  responded  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  need  not  react  to  every 
event. 


peace  process  will  go  into  inexorable 
decline. 

Prime  Minister  Shamir’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Peres’s  efforts  to  initiate  a 
conference  have  been  unwavering. 
Nothing  short  of  general  elections, 
■and  a  Labour  triumph  could  get  toe 
peace  ball  rolling  again.  Some  minor 
progress  -may  still  be  achieved  at 
least  regarding  the  problem  of  Soviet 
participation.  U.S.  Assistant  Secret¬ 
ary  of  State  Richard  Murphy  is  due 
later  this  week  to  meet  senior  Soviet 
officials;  their  issue  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  including  the  conditions  for 
Soviet  participation  and  Moscow’s 
position  on  the  nature  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.  are  bound  to  be  discussed. 

Analysts  favouring  toe  peace  pro¬ 
cess  also  see  a  positive  sign  in  King 
Hussein’s  loyal  espousal  of  the  con¬ 
ference  formula  hammered  out  at  his 
meeting  with  Peres  in  London  last 
April. 

But  for  most  practical  purposes, 
conference  diplomacy  has  gone  into 
suspended  animation. 


BENN^T  MORRIS 

The  demise-  of  the  1983  U.S.- 
sponsored  Israeli-Lebanese  agree¬ 
ment  certainly  shook  American  self- 
confidence,  as  did  the  unhappy  end 
of  the  American  military  interven¬ 
tion  in  Lebanon  over  1982-84.  More 
recently,  toe  American  ability  to 
initiate  anything  in  the  Middle  East 
has  been  severely  curtailed  by  Iran- 
gate. 

But  It  runs  deeper.  Perhaps 
Reagan  and  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  don't  really  believe  a 
comprehensive  Middle  East. peace 
or  even  an  Israeli-Jordanian  peace 
or  non-belligerency  are  attainable. 

The  fact  is  that  Washington, 
whether  deliberately  or  not,  has 
played  no  mean  part  in  the  demise  of 
the  current  peace  process;  it  has 
acted  more  the  undertaker  than  the 
handmaiden  of  peace. 

Pro-conference  analysts  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  say  that  Peres,  between  Octo¬ 
ber  1985  and  last  April,  achieved  the 
impossible  -  an  agreement  with  Jor¬ 
dan- for  an  international  conference 
that  would  trigger  direct  bilateral 
negotiations  and  would  not  have  the 
power  to  impose  a  solution  on  par¬ 


ties  concerned.  And  these  parties 
would  not  necessarily  include  the 
PLO. 

The  U.S.,  for  its  part,  had  done 
“very  little"  to  help  this  agreement 
take  shape,  these  analysts  charge. 
There  was  a  feeling  in  Middle  East¬ 
ern  capitals  that  the  little  achieved 
by  toe  behind-the-scenes  mediation 
and  “micro-diplomacy”  by  Murphy 
and  special  ambassador  Wat 
Ouverius  lacked  dear  backing  from 
toe  President,  and  that  Washington 
had  no  cohesive  peace  strategy  for 
the  Middle  East. 

Then  came  the  April  Peres- 
Hussein  talks  in  London  and  the 
agreement  in  principle  on  the  major 
terms  of  reference  for  the  confer-' 
ence.  The  document,  “on  American 
notepaper,”  lacked  the  all- 
important  “finish"  of  toe  signatures 
of  toe  two  leaders,  agreement  in 
detail  about  various  clauses,  and  an 
agreed  timetable  of  countdown  to 
the  conference. 

What  was  needed  was  a  shuttle  by 
Shultz  which  would  have  turned  the 
secret  London  blueprint  into  a 
signed,  public  pact.  Presented  with 
such  a  document,  the  Likud.,  or  at 
least  some  of  its  senior  ministers, 
would  probably  have  caved  in ,  and  a 
majority  in  the  inner  cabinet  would 
have  supported  toe  document. 

But  contacts  between  ?eres  and 

(Continued  on  Pagt  3) 


MANY  WAYS  TO  MAKE  A  WISH 
ONE  WAY  TO  MAKE 

A  WISH 
COME  TRUE 


Israel  Discount  Bank’s 
Tax-Free  Foreign 
Currency  Accounts* 


No  matter  what  your  reasons  for 
wishing  to  save,  you'll  discover  many 
benefits  to  placing  your  foreign 
currency  in  a  tax-free  deposit  account 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank. 

For  your  part,  you  pay  absolutely  no 
account  charges  whatever.  For  ours,  we 
ofler  extremely  competitive  interest,  at 
the  best  prevailing  rates,  which  is  free 
of  all  taxes  in  IsraeL 


‘Pravda’  bemoans  vodka  home  brewing 


Over  250  offices  and  branches  in 
Israel  and  abroad. 


You  enjoy  access  to  your  funds 
whe  iever  you  wish,  and  may  transfer 
them  almost  anywhere.worWwide. 

Tax-Free  Foreign  Currency  Accounts, 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank,  are  conducted 
with  the  utmost  confidentiality.  So,  all 
in  all.  it’s  no  wonder  they've  become  so 

popular. 

To  obtain  further  details,  make  sure  to 
visit  one  of  our  Tourist  Centers  or 
branches  today. 


*  For  foreign  residents,  tourists, 
Israelis  residing  abroad,  new 
immigrants,  temporary  and 
returning  residents. 


Total  Assets  exceed  US$10  billion. 


MOSCOW  (Reuter).  r  The  Communist  Party 
newspaper  Pravda  said  yesterday  illegal  home 
brewing  of  vodka  was  on  toe  increase  as  Soviet 
drinkers  sought  to  get  round  government  restric¬ 
tions  on  sal&of  hard  liquor. 

In  a  fronr-page  editorial,  the  newspaper  said 
sale  of  sugar  -  an  essential  ingredient  for  vodka  — 
had  risen  in  state  shops  across  the  country  by  one 
million  tons  over,  toe  past  18  months  since  a 
Kremlin  anti-drink  decree. 

The  decree,  championed  by  Soviet  leader 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  ordered  a  drastic  cut  in  toe 
hours  during  which wines  and  spirits  can  be  sold  as 
well  as  a  switch  from  vodka  to  soft-drink  produc¬ 
tion  in  many  liquor  factories.  _  . 

"Home  vodka-brewing  is  spreading  more  ana 
more  widely,"  Pravda  said.  "Moonshiners  are 
doing-great  harm  to  society  by  buying  up  some  of 


toe  most  valuable  food  products;  sugar,  beet  and 

^Production of  samogon,  the  home-brewed-vod¬ 
ka  mainly  made  from  sugar  and  potatoes,  has  been 
widespread  in  the  Russian  countryside  since  long 
before  the  1917  Bolshevik  revolution. 

“But,"  Pravda  said,  "samogon  is  now  being 
maria  not  only  in  the  villages  but  also  in  apart¬ 
ments  in  towns  and  cities.  Since  toe  beginning  of 
this  year,  some  100,000  people  have  been  brought 

to  court  for  brewing  and  selling  it." 

The  newspaper  said  underground  shops  had 
appeared,  trading  at  inflated  prices  in  samogon 
and  state-brewed  vodka  bought  from  official 
shops  and  making  small  fortunes  for  toe  illegal 
dealers. 

pravda  said  the  1986  decree  had  led  to  a 


reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  overall  alcohol  con¬ 
sumption  as  well  as  a  sharp  decline  in  the  number 
of  people  detained  for  drunkenness  and  of  crimes 
committed  under  toe  influence  of  drink. 

But  it  quoted  letters  from  readers  complaining 
that  the  campaign  had  slackened  recently  in  many 
areas  of  the  country. 

One  letter  from  a  group  of  women  in  a  village  in 
the  Brest  region  near  toe  Plish  border  suggested 
vodka  sales  were  again  rising  in  state  shops.  “For 
more  than  a  year  we  lived  like  decent  people,  and 
we  could  not  have  been  more  happy  with  our 
•husbands.  They  became  hard-working  and  car¬ 
ing,”  the  women  wrote.  ' 

"Bnt  now  trucks  are  bringing  vodka  to  the  shop 
again  and  once  more  there  are  tears  and  woe 
among  our  families." 


Our  mam  tourist  centers  in  Israel:  Td-Avtv,  is  Mapu  Si .  Tel  (03)247276.  Jerusalem.  62  King  George  St, 
Tel:  (02)637902/3.  Netanya,  14  Kikar  Atzmaut.  Tel.  (0531*3255  Haifa,  47  Atrmaut  Road,  Tel.  (04)546111 

Head  Office-  27  Yehuda  Halevi  Street.  Tel  Aviv.  Israel.  Tel  (03)637111 

U.S.  SUBSIDIARY:  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK  Mam  Office.  511  Fifth  Avenue, 

Tel  (212)511-6500.  Other  subsidiary  banks  and  offices.  Buenos  Aires  *  Cayman  t  Curasao  /  London  / 
Los  Angeles  /  Mexico/Miami  (2)  /  Montevideo  (2)  /  Montreal  /  Nassau  /  Puma  del  Este  /  Rio  de  Janeiro  / 
Santiago  de  Chile  /  Sflo  Paulo  /  Toronto. 


The  weather 
at  major 
Swissair 

destinations 


AMSTERDAM . 
BRUSSELS. 


M/ENOS  AffES 
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COPENHAGEN. 
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GENEVA. - 
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HONGKONG - 

JOHANNESBURG. 
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‘For  the  latest 
weather  conditions 
contact  Swissair. 
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THE  WEATHER 


Yesterday’s  Yesterday's  Today's 


Jerusalem 

Humidify 

MiU-Maj i 

— 25 

Max 

25 

Golan 

— 

- 28 

28 

Nahariya 

— 

— 

28 

Safad 

— 

— — 

25 

Haifa  Port 

— 

— — 

28 

Tiberias 

— 

— 33 

33 

Nazareth 

— 

- - 

•29 

Afola 

— 

— 30 

30 

Shomron 

— 

— 28 

28 

Tel  Aviv 

— 

. — 28 

28 

B-G  Airport 

— 

— 28 

28 

Jericho 

— 

— 36 

36 

Gaza 

— 

— 28 

28 

Bccrsheba 

— 

— 32 

32 

Eilat 

— 

— 39 

39 

ll  SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL  g 

Kalman  M  us  bin,  of  the  Carmel  Rot¬ 
ary  Club,  has  been  installed  as  the 
new  governor  of  Rotary  Israel. 


DEPARTURES 


World  Won  President,  Mrs.  Raya  Jagloxn. 
for  London,  to  participate  in  the  International 
Council  of  the  Work)  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewrv. 


LA VI 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Shamir  last  night  indicated  his 
support  for  a  compromise.  Ques¬ 
tioned  by  an  Itira  reporter  following 
an  address  to  Canadian  Jewish  fund 
raisers ,  he  said  he  would  try  to  devise 
a  unified  stand  on  the  Lavi.  “There 
are  different  opinions  in  all  camps, 
but  the  lengthy  debates  prov  a  com¬ 
mon  approach  can  be  worked  out.” 
Shamir  told  the  ministers  yestCTday- 
he  hoped  to  devote  the  cabinet’sj 
next  session  on  the  Lavi  to  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  concrete  proposals. 

Observers  believe  that  once  the 
IAI  proposal  has  a  sound  recom¬ 
mendation.  it  will  find  the  minister 
who  will  table  it. 

Absorption  Minister  Ya'acov 
Tsur  indicated  he  would  go  along 
with  a  revised  IAI  plan,  provided 
that  it  cuts  production  costs,  includ¬ 
ing  wages  and  workers'  benefits,  and 
takes  other  measures  towards  effi¬ 
ciency.  If  these  conditions  are  met, 
he  will  vote  for  an  increase  in  the 
defence  budget  to  finance  the  Lavi. 

Labour  Minister  Moshe  Katsav, 
who  said  he  believed  a  “compromise 
proposal”  will  be  endorsed,  ex¬ 
plained  that  ministers  are  evenly 
divided,  so  “a  compromise”  is  only 
natural. 

According  to  his  calculations,  if 
the  cabinet  were  to  vote  now,  Sba- 
mir.  Peres.  Haim  Corfu.  Shoshana 
Arbeli-Almoslino.  Ariel  Sharon. 
Gad  Ya'acobi,  David  Levy,  Moshe 
Arens,  Yosef  Shapiro,  Gideon  Patt, 
Ya’acov  Tsur  and  Katsav  himself 
would  vote  for  the  Lavi. 

Nissim,  Rabin.  Zevulun.  Hammer, 
Arye  Nehamkin.  Moshe  Shahal, 
Yitzhak  Moda'i.  Yitzhak  Navon, 
Haim  Bar-Lev,  Avraham  Sharir, 
Ezer  Weizman.  Yitzhak  Peretz  and 
Yigael  Huxvitz  would  vote  against. 

The  project's  supporters  have 
been  motivated  by  economic,  and 
other  considerations.  Katsav  has 
calculated  that  the  IAI  will  fire  some 
4.1KX)  of  ihe  5,000  people  employed 
on  the  project  if  the  plane  is 
grounded.  Following  consultations 
with  the  IDPs  Planning  Branch  he 
surmised  other  defence  establish¬ 
ment  industries  will  have  jobs  for  at 
most  half  of  those  workers. 


Begin  great-grandchild 

Former  premier  Menachem  Begin 
yesterday  called  his  granddaughter 
Ayetet  Milo-Levv  to  congratulate 
her  on  the  birth  of  her  daughter  and 
his  first  great-grandchild  -  a  3. 48- kg. 
healthy  baby." 

Milo-Levy  was  at  her  grand¬ 
father's  home  on  Saturday  evening 
when  she  started  feeling  labour 
pains.  She  was  taken  to  Hadassah 
Ml.  Scopus  where  she  gave  birth 

before  midnight- 
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Court  implicates 
land  dealer  Einav 
in  Likud  bribe 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  West  Bank 
land-dealer  Shmuel  Einav  was 
cleared  yesterday  in  the  district 
courthouse  of  charges  that  be  bribed 
Likud  campaign  officials  in  1984  in 
exchange  for  land  permits  and  build¬ 
ing  licences. 

But  the  65-year-old  Einav,  who 
was  indicted  last  year,  was  found 
guilty  of  a  lesser  charge  of  “mediat¬ 
ing”  bribes  that  were  paid  by  land- 
dealer  Yitzhak  Yanai  to  Avi  Tsur.  an 
aid  to  then-deputy  agriculture  minis¬ 
ter  Michael  Dekel. 

-  Ih  his  verdict.  District  Court  Judge 
Eliahu  Matza  scored  the  Likud  for 
not  maintaining  a  proper  distance 
between  official  duties  and  political 
campaigning.  He  was  particularly 
critical  of  meetings  held  between 
Einav  and  Dekel  in  the  latter’s 
office. 

“During  the  period  leading  up  to 
the  elections,  we  have  in  the  office  of 
minister  Dekel  open  and  explicit 
attempts  at  -fundraising  for  the 
Likud,”  he  wrote.  “These  activities 
were  directed  at  West  Bank  land- 
dealers...  and  their  goal  was  to  raise 
money  to  finance  the  Likud's  elec¬ 
tion  campaign.*1 

Though  Einav  also  met  with  Prime 
Minister  Shamir,  who  testified  last 
December  at  the  trial,  the  judge  said 
there  was  no  evidence  at  all  to  link 
ShamiT  to  any  contributions . 

He  said  that  Einav  made  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  “We  Will  Continue” 
fundraising  arm  of  the  campaign 
before  the  meeting  had  been 


arranged. 

Still,  insisted  the  judge,  even 
though  there  was  no  intent  to  take 
advantage  of  the  prestige  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  Office -to  solicit 
funds  “in  principle  it  isn't  proper  to 
assemble  a  group  of  voters  in  gov-, 
eminent  offices,  even  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  explaining  policy” 

Einav  had  been  charged  with 
paying  Avi  Tsur  some  110,000  (old) 
shekels  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  Likud 
event  at  the  Hilton  Hotel,  and  of 
giving  three  cheques  totalling  3  mo¬ 
tion  shekels  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Likud’s  campaign. 

He  had  also  been 'charged  and 
cleared  of  abetting  the  payment;  of 
bribes  by  soliciting  money  from 
other  land-dealers. 

He  was  found  guilty  of  mediating 
'  bribes  by  guaranteeing  cheques  of 
2.5m.  shekels  paid  by.Yanai  to  die 
Likud. 

MK  Yair  Tsaban  (Mapam)  last 
night  called  for  the  resignations  of 
Shamir,  Dekel  and  any  other  Likud 
officials  who  were  directly  involved 
in  obtaining  campaign  donations 
from  West  Bank  land-dealers. 

Tsaban  said  that  if  then-premier 
Yitzhak  Rabin  was  forced  to  resign 
in  1977  because  of  a  foreign- 
currency  account  held  illegally  by  his 
wife,  then  Shamir  must  certainly 
“reach  personal  conclusions”  and 
resign. 

Tsaban  also  called  for  an  urgent 
meeting  of  the  Knesset  State  Control 
Committee. 


Lahat  won’t  fire  Ze’evi 
over  controversial  remark 


By  JONATHAN  KARP 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Mayor  ShJomo  Lahat 
will  not  fire  Ha’arctz  Museum  direc¬ 
tor  Rehavam  Ze'evi  for  proposing 
that  Israel  transfer  Palestinians  from 
the  territories  to  Arab  countries,  the 
city  spokesman  said  yesterday. 

See  Page  4 

'There  is  no  chance  the  mayor  will 
ask  for  Zc’evi’s  resignation,”  Benny 
Cohen  said.  “Lahat  does  not  share 
Ze'evi’s  views,  but  you  cannot  fire  a 
man  for  his  ideas.'* 

Following  the  remarks  by  Ze’evi, 
a  reserve  general  and  former  OC 
Centra]  Command,  several  public 
figures  called  on  Lahat  to  dismiss 
him.’  Lahat  is  to  meet  with  Ze’evi  this 


morning,  but  according  to  Cohen  the 
meeting  was  scheduled  two  weeks 
ago  and  has  nothing  ro  do  with,  the 
recent  incident.  Cohen  conceded 
that  the  subject  was  likely  to  come 
up. 

In  any  case.  Ze'evi  announced  a 
few  months  ago  that  he  would  resign 
from  his  post  on  August  1  because 
Lahat  had  refused  to  allocate  more 
money  to  the  museum.  He  had 
threatened  to  resign  twice  before, 
eventually  backing  off  after  reaching 
compromises  with  Lahat. 

Lahat  is  understood  to  be  consult¬ 
ing  with  city  council  members  over 
whether  or  not  to  compromise  this 
time. 

In  a  recent  city  comptroller  re-' 
port,  Ze’evi  was  criticized  for  mis¬ 
management  ■  and  neglige  rice.'  .  ' : 


Stowaways  arrested 

Police  have  arrested  two  Turks 
who  stowed  away  on  a  Turkish 
freighter  that  docked  in  Haifa  port 
late  last  week. 

The  two  are  reportedly  wanted  by 
the  police  in  Turkey.  (Itira) 


Bednin  sentenced 
for  infiltration 

BEERSHEBA  (Itim).  -  Three  Be- 
duin  who  illegally  entered  Israel 
from  Egypt  were  sentenced  yester¬ 
day  in  the  magistrates’  court  here  to 
five  months  in  prison. 


American  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee 


JDC — Israel 


mourn  the  death  of  a  dear  friend, 
esteemed  and  learned  colleague 

Rabbi  AARON  GREENBAUM 

and  extend  their  sympathy  to  the  family. 


Heinz  Eppfer 
President 


Ralph  I.  Goldman 

Exec.  V.  Pres, 
and  Staff 


Michael  Schneider 
JDC  Rep.  for  Israel 


With  deep  regret,  we  announce  the  death  of  our  wife, 
mother  and  grandmother 

DORA  SHICKMAN  «rr 


The  Family 

Shiva  at  Maalot  Dafna  1 1 8/29,  Jerusalem. 


The  Institute  for  Research  on  Dutch  Jewry 
mourns  the  death  in  Amsterdam  of  one  of  its  founders 

MOZES  HE1MAN  GANS 

historian  and  man  of  deeds 

who  was  active  in  the  rescue  of  Jews  during  World  War  li 
and  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Dutch  Jewish  Community. 


In  profound  sorrow  and  grief  we  announce  foe 
passing  of  architect 

ALEXANDER  FRIEDMAN 

The  funeral  will  leave  today,  Monday,  July  6, 1 987  (9  Tammuz  5747) 
at  1  :i  5  p.m.  from  foe  plaza  of  foe  Jerusalem  Great  Synagogue  (near  HechaJ  Shlomo), 
for  the  Har  Hamenuhot  cemetery,  Givat  Shaul. 


Shiva  at  the  Friedman  residence,  25  Sd.  Ben  Maimori,  Jerusalem. 


The  Family 


Key  Shin  Bet 
figures  to 
testify  today 

By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  - 

Central  figures  in  the  Shin  Bet 
are  scheduled  to  testily  today  be¬ 
fore  the  judicial  commission  of  in¬ 
quiry  Into  the  service’s  interroga¬ 
tion  techniques. 

The  panel  hdd  its  first  session  at 
Jerusalem’s  Shaare  Zedek  Hospital 
yesterday,  discussing  technical 
aspects  of  its  work.  Today  the  com- 
mission  is  expected  to  begin  its 
hearings  with  a  general  review  of 
Shin  Bet  procedures. 

The  commission  will  then  ex¬ 
amine  a  few  specific  cases  winch 
exemplify  the  legal  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  Shin  Bet  interrogations, 
but  is  not  expected  to  review  aB  of 
the  cases  brought  to  its  attention  by 
attorneys  and  citizens. 

The  commJssioii,  comprising  for¬ 
mer  Supreme  Court  president 
Moshe  Landau,  former  Mossad 
head  Yitzhak  Hofi  and  State  Com¬ 
ptroller  Ya’acov  Maltz,  has  already 
drawn  op  a  list  of  the  witnesses  to  be 
summoned. 

The  lawyers  representing  the 
Shin  Bet  operatives  who  were  in¬ 
volved  Lu  the  Izat  Nafsu  affair  are  to 
meet  this  week  to  coordinate  their 
line  of  defence. 


Movetotwin 

TelAviv-Cairo 

By  BRADLEY  BURSTON 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Cairo  and  Tel  Aviv 
should  be  twin  cities,  American 
businessman  and  philanthropist 
Abraham  Spiegel  suggested  yester¬ 
day. 

Spiegel  and  Los  Angeles  Mayor 
Thomas  Bradley  yesterday  con¬ 
cluded  five  days  of  talks  with  Egyp¬ 
tian  officials,  including  a  lengthy 
meeting  in  Cairo  with  President 
Mubarak  and  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Egypt  Frank  Wisner.  Bradley  and 
Spiegel  also  conveyed  a  message 
from  Prime  Minister  Shamir  to  the 
Egyptian  president.  . 

'They  also  finalized 
details  of  a  twin -city  pact  linking  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Cairo  suburb  of 
Giza,  an  agreement  that  moved 
Spiegel  to  press  for  similar  Tel  Aviv- 
Cairo  ties.  Spiegel  is  scheduled  to 
meet  today  with  Tel  Aviv  Mayor 
Shlomo  Lahat  to  pursue  the  propos¬ 
al  further. 

Spiegel  says  that  the  Egyptian 
president  truly  desires  peace,  not 
only  because  the  treaty  exists,  but 
because  he  is  personally  committed 
to  furthering  peace  in  the  region. 

Meanwhile  in  Jerusalem  y ester-, 
day,  it  was  announced  that  higfr-; 
ranking  Egyptian  and  Israeli  .civil: 
aviation  officials  would  discuss  tour¬ 
ism  this  week,  with  Israel  asking  that 
Arkia  be  allowed  to  organize  charter 
frights  from  Eilat  to  Luxor.  Egypt's 
top  civil  aviation  official,  Osman 
ZUco,  was  due  to  arrive  in  Jerusalem 
yesterday  at  the  head  of  his  country’s 
delegation. 


Harish  to  prepare  legal  brief 
against  Peretz  move  on  Nakash 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Attorney-General  Yosef  Harish  is 
to  prepare  a  legal  opinion  for  Fore¬ 
ign  Minister  Peres  this  week  denying 
Minisier-without-Portfolio  Yitzhak 
Peretz’s  right  to  appeal  to  France  to 
withdraw  its  request  for  the  extradi¬ 
tion  of  convicted  murderer  William 
Nakash. 

At  yesterday’s  cabinet  meeting, 
Peretz  called  on  the  ministers  to 
approve  “on.  humanitarian  grounds” 
his  initiative  and  to  rule  against 
Peres’s  efforts  to  block  him. 

Foreign  Ministry  political 
director-general  Yossi  Beilin  last 
week  instructed  ambassador  to  Paris 
Ovadia  Sofer  not  to  help  in  any  way 
to  arrange  meetings  for  Peretz  with 
France's  justice  minister  and  other 
officials.  Peretz  had  earlier  induced 
the  director-general  of  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Office,  Yossi  Ben- 


Aharon,  to  cable  Sofer  to  ask  for 
such  assistance. 

The  High  Court  Thursday  upheld 
Justice  Minister  Avraham  Sharir’s 
decision  to  extradite,  rejecting 
Nakash's  request  for  an  order  nisi. ' 

At  yesterday’s  cabinet  meeting, 
Peretz  said  that  both  Prime  Minister 
Shamir  and  Sharir  had  approved  his 
trip  to  Paris  to  persuade  French 
leaders  to  withdraw  France’s  ex¬ 
tradition  request. 

But  Harish,  who  had  approved 
Beilin's  action,  retorted  that  it  is 
“unthinkable"  that  while  one  minis¬ 
ter,  Sharir,  “who  is  responsible  for 
extraditions,  decides  one  thing  and 
another  minister,  Peretz,  would  act 
to  subvert  this  decision.  It  is  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  orderly  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Peretz  argued  that  "there  is  undue 
enthusiasm  to  extradite  Nakash.” 


Peretz  responded  that  he  would . 
answer  Peretz  formally,  after  receiv¬ 
ing  a  written  opinion  from  Harish. 
but  meanwhile  he  continued  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  initiative  such  as  prop¬ 
osed  by  Peretz  could  not  be  regarded 
as  tbat  of  an  ordinary  citizen.  His 
efforts  to  block  Nakash's  extradition  & 
were  contrary  to  various  court  rul-  w 
ing,  said  Peres. 

Harish  yesterday  told  The  Jem • 
s idem  Post  that  Peretz  cannot  act  in 
France  except  through  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  and  ”L  the  ministry  and 
Feres  oppose  his  initiative.  ” 

Harish  added  that  Peretz's  argu¬ 
ment.  that  he  was  acting  "on  huma¬ 
nitarian  grounds”  had  specifically 
been  addressed  to  and  rejected  by 
the  Higb  Court. 

Harish  said  that  his  opinion  would 
be  formulated  in  this  spirit. 


Concern  over  missing  girl 


By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Concern  is  growing  for  a' young 
Australian  missing  since  she  left  an 
Arava  moshav  last  month.  Police 
yesterday  appealed  to  the  public  for 
information. 

.  Theresa  Neuhoff,  21.  is  l.S  metres 
tall  with  short  ginger  hair  and  brown 
eyes. 

Neuhoff  was  last  reported  seen  in 
Eilat  on  June  25,  two  weeks  after  she 
left  Moshav  Ein  Yataav  where  she 
was  a  volunteer. 

The  National  Police  Headquarters 
missing  persons  bureau  said  they  had 
no  reason  so  far  to  suspect  foul  play. 

However,  other  police  sources 
said  that  there  was  concern,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  attacks  on 
women  soldiers  and  volunteers  in 
the  south  over  the  past  two  years. 


Theresa  Neuhoff 


Gov’t  probe  into  geriatric 
hospitals  gets  under  way 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 
Yehezkel  Flomin,  who  has  been 
appointed  by  the  government  to 
study  the  demands  of  the  country's 
30  private  geriatric  hospitals,  began 
work  yesterday  without  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  hospital’s  owners. 

The  owners,  whose  institutions 
provide  care  to  2,000  chronically  ill 
patients,  are  angry  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  not  agree  to  binding  deci¬ 
sions  on  the  duration  and  content  of 
a  fixture  contract.  Despite  promises 


made  last  week,  the  owners  did  not 
turn  up  at  yesterday's  scheduled 
meeting  with  Flomin,  but  no  evacua¬ 
tion  of  patients  -  threatening  last 
week  but  cancelled  soon  after  -  is 
expected. 

Health  Minister  Shoshana  Arbeli- 
Almoslino  yesterday  charged  that 
leaders  of  the  hospital  owners  were 
"not  serious”  about  negotiating.  She 
called  on  them  to  cooperate  with 
Flomin,  but  said  be  would  continue 
working  even  without  their  assist¬ 
ance.  . . . 

. . . .  -li  — ■  i  : 


•None  hart  as  bomb  -  .  . 
explodes  on  Haifa  road 

HAIFA  (Itim).  -  A  bomb  exploded 
yesterday  at  a  bus  stop  near  the 
checkpost  junction.  There  were  no 
injuries. 

Police  sappers  combed  the  area, 
and  the  Haifa  Bay  road  was  closed 


BAR  -  ILAN 


Our  sincenest  condolences  to  LAWRENCE  JACK1ER, 
Co-Chairman  of  the  Detroit  Friends  of  Bar-llan 

upon  foe  passing  of  his  father 

JOSEPH  JACKIER  V-t 

former  Chairman  of  Bar-llan  Friends  in  Detroit, 
Founder  of  the  Edith  and  Joseph  Jackier  Library 
Endowment  Fund,  and  a  devoted  friend  of  foe  University. 


Our  beloved  mother  and  grandmother 

MILLIE  LEVY  Vt 

Widow  of  Abraham  Levy  Vy 
has  passed  away  in  old  age,  and  was  buried 
in  Haifa  on  Friday,  July 3, 1 987. 

Shiva  at  Bar-Levav,  1 4  Wryai  Sefer  St,  Ahuza,  Haifa. 

Lea  and  Elisheva 

Yehudit  and  Shaul  Bar-Levav 

Grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 

Dr.  Jack  and  Di  Penn 

Bennie  and  Dora  Penn 


(V3S7-TWU 


With  great  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of 

EVA  SLUSZNY  b»t 

(nee  Singer) 

after  a  tong  illness,  bravety  borne. 

The  funeral  wifi  take  place  today, 

Monday,  July  6,  at  2  p.m.,  at  the  Nahariya  Cemetery. 

Deeply  mourned  by: 

Eli,  Ariel,  Chanan  and  Gideon 

and  the  families  in  Israel  and  South  Africa 


in  deep  sorrow  and  anguish  we  announce  foe  death 
ofourdearone 

RITA  PEREL  !ty 

The  funeral  will  take  place  on  T uesday,  July  7, 1 987 
at  1 0:30  a.m.  at  the  Kfar  Samir  cemetery  in  Haifa. 

A  bus  will  leave  from  46  Wedgewood  SL  at  1 0  a  jn. 

The  Bereaved  Family 

Shiva  will  beheld  at  46  Wedgewood  St 


Unified  Gaia  ■ 

RAMAT  GAN  (Itim).  -  Five  care 
belonging  to  local  residents  were  set 
on  fire  here  early  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing. 

Police  last  night  had  not  unco¬ 
vered  a  motive  for  the  torching, 
which  occurred  around  4  a.m. 


IN  BRIEF 


Another  Dan  Cinema 
youth  stabbing 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  A  21-year-old 
resident  of  Rishon  Lezioo  was  stab¬ 
bed  in  the  shoulder  lare  on  Saturday 
night  while  leaving  the  Dan  Cinema 
discotheque  on  Rehov  Hayarkon 
■here.  The  discotheque  was  the  site 
of  the  fatal  stabbing  of  a  15-year-old 
last  August  in  a  brawl  between  two 
youth  gangs. 

Saturday  night’s  stabbing  re¬ 
portedly  occurred  when  David 
Rokab  and  his  unidentified  assailant 
were  shoved  into  each  other  by  the 
throng  outside  the  club.  Rokah  was 
treated  at  Wolfson  Hospital  and  re¬ 
leased. 

Following  last  summer's  incident, 
in  which  two  other  youths  were  hurt, 
police  ordered  the  discotheque 
closed  for  30  days.  ...  0 

Changing  names 

HAIFA  (Itim).  -  The  district  court 
here  yesterday  acceded  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  a  Jewish  woman  who  asked 
that  the  Ministry  of  Interior  be 
directed  to  register  her  six-year-old 
son  with  her  family  name,  Cohen, 
instead  of  the  surname  of  his  Arab 
Christian  father. 

Dialogue  put  off 

The  23rd  annual  America-l&rael 
Dialogue,  sponsored  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Jewish  Congress,  has  been  can¬ 
celled:  according  to  David  dayman . 
the  director  of  AJC's  Israel  office. 

The  dialogue,  which  was  to  have 
Jbqeq  held  this  month  on  the  subject 
of  morality- and  foreign  policy,  was 
called  off  because  a  member  of  key 
American  participants  bad  cancelled 
recently  for  personal  reasons,  day-  0 
man  said. 

These  included  Marvin  Kalb,  for¬ 
mer  diplomatic  correspondent  for 
NBC  news,  and  two  former  State 
Department  officials,  Bernard  Kalb 
and  pavid  Aaron. 
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•  mourns 

Dr.  GEORGE  S.  WISE  «rr 


Past  chairman  of  foe  University’s  Board  of  Governors 
Honorary  Doctor  of  the  University 

Generous  and  devoted  visionary  in  the  development  of 
the  Hebrew  University 

Leader  in  foe  expansion  of  higher  education  in  Israel  ' 
and  conveys  condolences  to  his  wife  - 

FLORENCE 


p 


UNIVERSITY 

mourns  the  passing  of 

Dr.  GEORGE  WISE 


an  Honorary  Alumnus  of  the  University,  member  of 
the  Global  Board  of  Trustees,  Founder  of  the 

Alter  and  Chaya  Schneeweiss  Chair  in  Jewish  Philosophy 
and  Ethics,  and  extends  sincerest  condolences 
to  his  wife  Florence. 
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Our  Staff  and  Students 
mourn  foe  death  of 

Dr.  GEORGE  WISE 


fi 


Friend  and  Supporter  of 
our  institution 

Ben-Guribn  University  of  The  Negev 
Faculty  of  Health  Sciences 


,  FOREIGN  AMD  BEGinilfli.  untie 


SEOUL.  -  Riot  police  hurled  tear- 
gas  grenades  to  stop  about  2  000 
students  from  marching  into  the 
streets  of  the  South  Korlan  ropfcS 
y  witerday .  The  demonstration  began 

-  Knowing  the  death  of  a  student 

*  [nJJlred  »n  an  anti-government  pro- 

-  test  nearly  a  month  beofre.  F 

•  fho  was.lhse  fi.ret  significant  dash  in 
-jnc  capita]  since  president  Chun 

poo  H*an  Pledged  last  Wednesday 
to  implement  opposition  demands 
tor  democratic  reform. 

Following  the  police  action,  the 
•students  regrouped  and  marched 
.  down  the  road  to  the  nearby  campus 
hospital  where  the  student,  Lee 

*  ‘  u‘-  20,  died  earlier  in  the  day 
They  called  for  nationwide  memo 
nal  services  for  Lee.  who  died  V 

.  “3VS  after  being  struck  in  the  head  by 
fragments  of  a  tear-gas  canister  June 
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Rioting  resumes  in  Seoul  at 
death  of  injured  student 


At  a  rally  at  Yonsei  University 
protesting  his  death,  students 
burned  and  trampled  over  memorial 
flowers  sent  by  ruling  party  chair¬ 
man  Roh  Tae  Woo,  and  then  mar- 
C"c2,*°  canipus  gates  where  they 
scuffled  with  about  1,000  riot  police. 

Thousands  of  riot  police  had  sea¬ 
led  off  the  campus  for  most  of  the 
morning,  but  then  pulled  back  to 
allow  students  to  visit  the  hospital's 
morgue,  where  an  altar  was  set  up  in 
Lee's  memory. 


Scores  of  students  were  taken 
away  by  police  when  they  tried  to 
posh  their  way  through  police  lines 
during  the  morning. 

Several  opposition  leaders,  in¬ 
cluding  Kim  Dae  Jung  and  Khn 
Young  Sam,  visited  the  altars  and 
burned  incense.  Kim  Young  Sam, 
head  of  the  opposition  Reunification 
Democratic  Party,  called  Lee  a 
“martyr  for  democratization'’  and 
noted  that  “many  people  have  been 
sacrificed  while  fighting  the  dicta- 


By  PETER  McGILL 
SEOUL.  -  During  the  past  tumul- 
.  luo**s  weeks  in  South  Korea,  the 
telling  demonstration  in  Seoul 
w  the  people’s  desire  for  democra- 
'  jy  happened  quite  spontaneously 

*  late  one  night  in  a  Presbyterian 
i*  church. 

.  •  w?®*  °T  ^  congregation  were 

*t  nibbing  their  eyes  from  tear  gas 
roUing  down  the  aisles,  after  a 
candle-lit  procession  by  pastors  and 
lay  workers  from  all  over  South 
- .  Korea  had  been  blocked  from  leav- 
ing  the  church  gate  by  riot  police. 
When  the  call  to  “pray  for  the 
’  motherland  and  democracy”  was 
..  sounded,  a  convulsive  charge 
seemed  to  grip  the  worshippers. 

.  The  haD  resounded  with  a  cacopho- 
nous  roar  of  Lamentation,  as  sob¬ 
bing  men  wrung  their  hands  In  the 
.  air  and  chanting  women  rocked 

French  vigil 
at  Iranian 
embassy  for 
■  wanted  man 

•  PARIS  (AFP).  -  French  police  kept 
a  close  watch  on  Iran's  embassy  in 

*  Paris  yesterday,  as  the  week-old  row 
continued  over  refusal  by  a  ranking 

.  Iranian  official  to  leave  the  com¬ 
pound  to  answer  questions  about 

•  alleged  links  with  terrorist  attacks 
here. 

Teheran  warned  Paris  on  Satur¬ 
day  of  the  “unpredictable  consequ- 
■  enees  '  of  the  situation,  but  ended  a 
five-day  blockade  of  the  French 
Embassy  which  they  began  last 
Tuesday. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
embassy  during  the  blockade,  offi¬ 
cials  said  here  only  doeftwsand  , 

•  supplies  were  aTtoWedin.  ! 

Both  Pans  and  Teheran  yeiiei^y 
’  maintained  siiellCfi  about  the'rbW.”  ' 

>  The  Iranian  official  holed  up  in  the 

Paris  embassy,  Wahid  Gordji,  is  not 
a  diplomat,  French  authorities  say, 
and  is  sought  for  questioning  about 
terrorist  attacks  which  left  13  dead 
and  around  200  wounded  here  last 
September. 

Gordji  was  questioned  early  last 
’  year  about  other  attacks  and  re- 
;  leased,  police  say.  He  reportedly 
-  holed  himself  up  with  his  wife  at  the 
“  embassy  after  a  French  government 

*  official  'alerted  him  of  his  imminent 


J  Story  of  Waite’s 
rdeath  ‘‘unreliable’ 

’.LONDON  (Reuter).  -  The  Church 

•  of  England  said  yesterday  a  Kuwaiti 
Z- newspaper  report  that  its  kidnapped 

•  envoy  Terry  Waite  had  died  in  Leba¬ 
non  was  distressing  and  possibly 
I* another  unreliable  story. 

‘  Al-Anba  quoted  a  “well-trusted 
-  source"  close  to  political  parties  in 
1  Lebanon  as  saying  Waite,  missing 

•  since  January,  died  of  natural  causes 
’  in  the  Bekaa  valley  last  Tuesday  or 
T  Wednesday. 

\  a  spokesman  for  Lambeth 
Palace,  seat  of  the  Anglican  Church 
‘.■said:  “it’s  a  distressing  story  but 
:■  we’ve  had  this  type  of  thing  before. 
■iThere  have  been  so  many  loony 
''stories."  He  said  the  church  had  no 
.’  way  to  confirm  the  accurancy  of  the 
Kuwaiti  report. 

Waite.  40.  disappeared  ih  Leba¬ 
non  while  on  a  mission  to  secure  the 
release  of  Western  hostages  believed 
held  by  pro-Iranian  Moslem  extrem- 


factor  bursts  its  banks 


torehip.” 

Kim  Dae  Jung  said,  "I  regret  he 
died  without  knowing  today’s  prog¬ 
ress  towards  democracy... His  death 
will  become  a  burning  torch  lighting 
the  way  for  the  path  of  democracy  in 
this  country." 

There  were  fears  that  Lee’s  death 
could  trigger  further  violence  and  set 
back  talks  between  the  ruling  and 
opposition  parties  on  the  democratic 
reforms. 

The  two  'sides  are  preparing  to 


work  out  details  of  the  package, 
which  calls  for  direct  presidential 
elections,  freedom  for  hundreds  of 
political  prisoners  and  an  amnesty 
for  leading  dissident  Kim  Dae  Jung, 
who  is  under  a  20-year  suspended 
sentence  for  sedition  charges. 

There  should  be  some  evidence 
today  of  the  government’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  meeting  opposition  de¬ 
mands,  with  the  scheduled  release  of 
around  1780 detainees. 

The  Ministry  of  Justice  has  said 
there  are  about  2,100  candidates  for 
amnesty.  The  opposition  says  well 
over  3,000  detainees  should  be  freed 
under  the  promised  amnesty. 

Saturday  night  about  1,000  people 
in  the .  southern  city  of  Kwangju 
clashed  with  police,  who  fired  tear- 
gas  to  prevent  them  from  holding  a 
rally  for  a  democratic  constitution. 
A  total  of  23  people  were  detained. 


back  and  forth  in  inconsolable 
grief.  The  deafening  noise  was  only 
halted  by  an  exultant  church  lead- 
er's  proclamation,  “This  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  last  one  more  mhmo 
without  its  police  and  tear  gas.” 

The  awe-inspiring  depths  of  emo¬ 
tion  that  night  sprang  from  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  hanrn  complex  Korean 
emotion  embracing  profound  bit¬ 
terness,  craving  and  passion.  Ko¬ 
reans  refer  to  han  when  describing 
their  feelings  over  the  tragic  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  peninsula  after  the  1950- 
53  war. 

While  both  North  Korean  leader 
Kim  n  Sung’s  communist  despot¬ 
ism  and  successive  military-backed 
dictatorships  In  the  South  have 
attempted  to  harness  han  to  their 
own  state  ideologies,  it  is  essentially 
subversive  of  both  regimes.  It 
threatened  to  exceed  government 


control  when  divided  families  from 
North  and  South  were  briefly 
reunited  in  1985. 

Han  fired  the  Korean  rebellion  of 
1919  against  Japanese  rule,  the 
student  revolution  of 1960,  the  mas¬ 
sive  demonstrations  of  1979  and  the 
bloodily  suppressed  Kwangju  Re¬ 
volt  of  1980.  The  dark  river  of  han 
draws  on  a  long  and  depressing 
history  of  domination  by  great  pow¬ 
ers,  frustrated  nationhood  and  li¬ 
beration,  and  cradled  hopes  of 
democracy.  It  finally  burst  its 
banks  again  this  June  10,  when 
history  seemed  again  to  be  repeat¬ 
ing  itself  with  the  nomination  of 
another  ex-general  to  be  bead  of 
state.  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan 
has  been  desperately  trying  to  con¬ 
tain  the  flood  ever  since. 

(Observer  New*  Service) 
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Bonn  president  seeks 
better  ties  in  Moscow 


BONN  (Reuter).  -  West  German 
president  Richard  von  Weizsaecker 
leaves  today  on  a  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  seal  an  improvement  in 
relations  with  both  sides  trying  to 
play  down  the  embarrassing  affair  of 
teenage  pilot  Mathias  Rust. 

Soviet  and  West  German  officials  ■ 
have  been  at  puns  to  stress  that 
Rust’s  month-long  imprisonment  af¬ 
ter  landing  a  light  plane  near  Mos¬ 
cow's  Red  Square  should  not  be  used 
to  throw  a  dull  once  again  on  bilater¬ 
al  ties. 

Von  Weizsaecker,  the  first  Bonn 
head  of  state  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  for  12  yean,  will  seek  to 
assure  the  Kremlin  that  West  Ger¬ 
many,  Nato’s  front  line  and  the  like¬ 
liest  European  battle  ground,  wants 
dose,  trouble-free  contacts  -with 

-Moscow: - - - ~~ 

,  haj  nO{ 

chance-  the  trip  -wonld'  have  been; 
postponed  because  of  the  Rost  case. 


West  Germany,,  while  urging  a 
speedy  solution  to  the  problem,  has 
said  it  is  satisfied  with  the  way  the 
Russians  are  handling  th  case. 

Von  Weizsaecker  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  tty  Foreign  Minister  Hans- 
Dietrich  Genscher,  whose  visit  to 
Moscow  in  July  last  year  was  seen  as 
a  breakthrough  after  relations 
plunged  with  deployment  of  U.S. 
Cruise  and  Pershing  missiles  in 
Europe  in  1983. 

Genscher's  success,  however,  was 
dealt  a  severe  blow  by  an  interview 
given  by  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
last  October  in  which  he  compared 
Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev’s 
public  relations  skills  with  those  of 
Nazi  propaganda  chief  Joseph 
Goebbds. 

Khol .  did .  not  apologize  for  his. 
renutrk^'wttidrj>romptfiritif~cmt-,j 
raged  Kri»uUu,to>,po5tpoue' trips 4>y( 
several  minister  which  had  been, 
agreed  during  Genscher’s  visit. 


Student  mourners  in  Seoul  born  incense  in  a  tribute  to  Lee  Han  Yul,  a 
student  of  Yonsei  University  who  died  yesterday,  27  days  after  being 
hit  by  a  tear  gas  shell.  The  students  later  clashed  with  the  police  in  the 
university  campus.  (AFP  telephoto) 
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Divers  raise  huge  hand, 
believed  that  of  Colossus 

ATHENS  (AFP).  -  A  huge  bronze  left  hand  believed  to  be  part  of  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Ancient;  World,  hhs 
been  found  on  the  sea-bed  near  Rhodes,  it  was  officially  announced  here. 

Merchant  Marine  Minister  Stathis  Alexandria  said  the  hand  was  1.8  metres 
long  and  85  cm.  wide  and  had  been  found  by  ministry  frogmen  at  a  depth  of  52 
metres  near  the  island  of  Rhodes. 

Hie  Colossus  was  built  between  304  and  292  BCE.  It  collapsed  in  an 
earthquake  in  227  BCE. 

Alexandra  said  that  oceanographers  had  taken  several  pictures  of  the  hand 
and  that  archeologists  working  with  the  Culture  Ministry  bad  travelled  to 
Rhodes  on  Saturday  to  determine  its  exact  origin.  - 

Underwater  searches  were  launched  in  the  Rhodes  region  on  June  18  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  Ministry,  which  announced  a  week  later  that  two 
objects  also  believed  to  come  from  the  Colossus  had  been  found. 

The  31 -metre-high  statue  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  port  at  Rhodes. 
Some  of  its  wreckage  was  sold  after  the  Arab  invasion  of  Greece  in  the 
seventh  century.  _ 

Rifa’i  in  Damascus,  seeks 
Syrian-Iraqi  reconciliation 

DAMASCUS.'  -  Syrian  president  The  diplomats  said  Rifa’i,  who 
Hafez  al-Assad  had  three  hours  of  was  last  here  on  June  24  when  he. 
talks  here  yesterday  with  Jordan’s  accompanied  King  Hussein  on  a  visit 
Prime  Minister  Zeid  Al-Rifai  which  to  Syria,  had  probably  briefed  Assad 
diplomats  said  focussed  mainly  on  on  the  long’s  talks  last  week  with 
King  Hussein’s  efforts  to  reconcile  Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hussein, 
ideological  foes  Syria  and  Iraq. 

A  presidential  spokesman  said  Meanwhile,  French  Foreign 
Rifa’i  delivered  a  message  to  Assad  Affairs  Minister  Jean-Bernard 
from  the  king,  but  declined  to  reveal  Raimond  arrived  in  Amman  yester- 
its  contents.  He  said  the  talks  co-  day  for  a.24-hour  visit,  during  which 
vered  developments  in  the  Middle  he  was  scheduled  to  meet  King  Hus- 
East  and  issues  of  common  interest,  sein. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
Shultz  on  a  shuttle  were  stymied  by 
Shamir's  despatch  of  Minister- 
without-Portfolio  Moshe  Arens  to 
Washington.  Arens  argued  fiercely 
against  the  shuttle,  saying  it  would 
constitute  American  intervention  in 
Israeli  internal  affairs  (i.e.  the 
Labour-Likud  rift  over  the  confer¬ 
ence).  Arens  implicitly  threatened 
that  Israel  would  turn  to  Congress  to 
block  the  administration’s  pro¬ 
conference  diplomacy. 

Had  Shultz  come,  it  would  have 
put  the  Likud  in  an  impossible  posi¬ 
tion,  but  Shultz  allowed  Arejis  to 
frighten ‘.him  Off.  The  shuttle  wasj 
;.mpp$<Cjn 1  the,  b'wi. ,  say  the/pro-, 
conference  analysts  here.  4 . 

Washington  committed  its  second 
major  error  by  trying  secretly  to 
persuade  Shamir  to  relent  on  the 
conference  while  its  public  stance 
was  an  “ambigiuous,  hands-off’ 
position. 

Washington  failed  to  understand, 
or  foresee,  that  the  message  of  the 
secret  diplomatic  communications  - 
Reagan  bad  written  explicitly  of  an 
“historic  opportunity"  that  should 
not  be  lost  -  would  be  obfuscated  by 
the  Likud’s  spokesmen,  while  the 
public  ambiguity  would  be  spotlight¬ 
ed  as  the  true  expression  of  Amer¬ 
ican  feeling. 

If  the  State  Department  had 
hoped  that  quiet  diplomacy  and  per¬ 
suasion  would  move  Shamir  they 
were  sorely  disappointed.  Much  of 
the  Israeli  public  believed  that  Peres 
had  not  achieved  a  1977-style  break¬ 
through  towards  peace,  but  was 
merely  playing  party  politics  or  at 
best  had  obtained  a  somewhat  du¬ 
bious  document. 


As  if  to  bolster  this  impression, 
Washington  from  April  to  June 
broadcast  loud  and  clear  that  it  was 
far  from  enthusiastic  abut  the  con¬ 
ference  scheme,  *as  it  opposed  the 
re-entry  of  the  Soviets  into  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  This,  bolstered  by  Iran- 
gate,  effectively  left  a  super-power 
vacuum  in  the  area.  ■ 

The  upshot  of  American  miscal¬ 
culations  is  that  Soviet  diplomatic 
and  political  activity  in  the  Middle 
East  in  recent  months  has  increased 
dramatically.  The  Soviets  have  been 
active  in  Algeria,  in  patching  up 
internal  differences.,  ip  .tljp^LQ^^i 
pateh^up%rianr,Iraqi:4i^FepE^, 
in  mediating  between  various  parties 
to  the  Un¬ 

remitting 'Egyptian  debts.  As  one 
analyst  put  it,  we  have  seen  “not  a 
Pax  Americana  but  the  Soviets  out¬ 
playing  the  U.S.  in  the  Middle 
East." 

Now  the  Soviets  will  be  able  to 
continue  tbfcir  tergiversation  over 
the  conference,  hold  out  for  terms 
currently  unacceptable  to  Israel  or 
the  U.S.,  and  continue  to  play  their 
own  game  in  the  Middle  East. 

Meanwhile,  all  that  remains  for 
Peres  is  to  play  with  appearances. 
Yesterday  the  cabinet  approved  his 
visit  to  Geneva  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday.  He  is  expected  to  meet 
with  Mubarak  and  UN  Secretary- 
General  Perez  de  Cuellar  besides 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  UN  Com¬ 
merce,  Trade  and  Development 
Organization. 

Peres  must  create  a  semblance  of 
movement  in  the  peace  process  to 
keep  it  alive  until  elections  restore 
Labour’s  and  the  peace  process'  for¬ 
tunes. 


Army  backs  Haiti  junta 


PORT-AU-PRINCE  (AFP).  - 
Haiti’s  armed  forces  have  reaffirmed 
support  for  the  ruling  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  Council  (CNG),  which  has 
been  under  pressure  this  week  from 
protestors  calling  for  its  removal. 

The  show  of  military  support  came 
as  the  electoral  council,  charged  with 
organizing  November  general  elec¬ 
tions,  said  it  was  breaking  off  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  government  be¬ 
cause  of  its  alleged  brutality  in  put¬ 
ting  down  protests. 

Some  30  senior  officers  from  the 


army  high  command  and  different 
.military  regions  said  they  gave  “total 
support”  to  the  CNG,  and  that  they 
thought  it  should  “remain  in  power” 
until  February  7,  1988  “in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  constitution." 

The  officers  reiterated  their  “in¬ 
tentions  to  maintain  total  neutrality” 
in  planned  future  electoral  contests 
and  called  upon  all  political  orga¬ 
nizations  and  movements  to  “back 
tbem  in  efforts  to  maintain  the 
peace." 


TV 


Burial  is  an  expensive  business  in  Hongkong 


HONGKONG  (AFP).  -  For  want  of 
space ,  cremations  have  gained  popu¬ 
larity  in  land-scarce  Hongkong 
where  burials  -  traditionally  a 
Chinese  preference  -  have  become 
too  expensive  for  most  people. 

“The  Chinese  used  to  believe  in 
‘enter  the  sod  m  peace,’  but  perma¬ 
nent  graves  have  become  a  rarity," 
said  Siu  Lum,  a  veteran  of  the  local 
funeral  parlour  business. 

A  permanent  grave  in  Hongkong 
currently  costs  150,000  Hongkong 
dollars  (19,230  U.S.  dollars).  Gov¬ 


ernment  statistics  show  that  of  the 
26,030  deaths  registered  in  1986, 
about  65  per  cent  were  cremated 
compared  to  a  mere  10  per  cent  in  - 
the  early  1960s. 

Hongkong  has  10  public  and  26 
privately  run  cemeteries.  Due  to  the 
shortage  of  space,  the  10  public 
cemeteries  do  not  offer  permanent 
tombs.  Instead,  a  coffin  has  to  be 
removed  from  the  burial  site  after  six 
years,  part  of  a  procedure  known  as 
“collecting  the  bones.".  The  bones 
are  then  stored  in  urns  housed  in  the 
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cemeteries’  Kam  Tap,  which  means 
Golden  Tower.  According  to  obser¬ 
vers,  this  has  become  the  accepted - 
though  not  preferred  -  burial  prac¬ 
tice  in  Hongkong's  predominantly 
Chinese  society. 

Many  of  the  private  cemeteries 
are  run  by  specific  religious  groups 
and  will  therefore  only  accept  a 
person  of  that  denomination  e  g., 
Catholics  of  Moslems. 

The  biggest  private  graveyard 
organisation  here  is  the  non¬ 
commercial  Chinese  Permanent 
.  Cemeteries,  which  runs  three  major 
burial  gtoundb  on  both  sides  of  Hong¬ 
kong’s  Victoria  Harbour.  Operat¬ 
ing  tinder  government  supervision,  a 
permanent  cemeteries  spokesman 
said'  that  they  currently  charge 
150,000  Hongkong  dollars  ($19,230 
U.S.)  for  a  permanent  grave.  The 
spokesman  said  that  payment  -  used 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  cemeteries  - 
has  to  be  made  in  cash  and  in  full, 

“We  really  don’t  have  many  grave 
spaces  left  and  in  a  way  we’re  en¬ 
couraging  people  to  choose  crema¬ 
tion  rather  than  burial." 

But  the  idea  of  cremation  still 
bothers  some. 


‘To  allow  one’s  body  to  be  burnt 
to  ashes  sounds  horrible.  I  don't  like 
it,”  said  housewife  Tung  Keng-hon. 
This  71-year-old  grandmother  from 
a  middle-class  family  said  her  chil¬ 
dren  had  thought  of  “booking”  a 
permanent  burial  site  for  ber. 

‘Tve  talked  tbem  out  of  the  idea.” 
L  she  said.  “I  don’t  want  them  to  spend . 
Such  a  large  sura  of  money  just  like 
that.  In  any  case  I'll  probably  live  for 
["a  long  time  yet”  she  said,  adding 
that  the  "best  solution”  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  burial  in  her  hometown  in 
Fenghua  County  in  China's  eastern 
province  of  Zhejiang- 
Apparently  cashing  in  op  Hong¬ 
kong’s  scarcity  of  grave  sites,  die 
Chinese  government  recently  set  up 
a  cemetery  in  Shenzhen  City  which 
adjoins  Hongkong,  solely  for  the  use 
of  overseas  Chinese,  the  Ming  Pao 
newspaper  reported.  The  cemetery, 
called  the  Overseas  Compatriots  Bu¬ 
rial  Garden,  charges  about  15,000 
.  Hongkong  .dollars  ($1,923  U.S.)  for 
a  permanent  grave  site,  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  cost  in  Hongkong, 
according  to  Ming  Pao. 

The  high  price  of  a  grave  in  Hong¬ 
kong  has  also  quelled  the  tradition¬ 


al  desire  to  bury  one's  relatives  in  a 
place  with  good  Fung  Shut,  said  Siu 
Lum. 

Fung  Shui  -  the  Chinese  for  wind 
and  water  -  is  the  Chinese  art  of 
geomancy  which  seeks  harmony  be¬ 
tween  a  man-made  structure  and  its 
natural  surroundings.  For  genera¬ 
tions,  the  Chinese  have  believed  that 
good  Fung  Shui  will  bring  their  de¬ 
scenders  good  luck  and  fortune. 
The  general  criteria  were  that  a 
grave  should  have  a  hill  behind  it  and 
face  the  sea. 

"  ‘To  hire  a  Fung  Shut  expert  to 
find  a  grave  could  cost  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  ”  Siu  Lum  com¬ 
mented. 

The  spokesman  for  Chinese 
permanent  cemeteries  said  they 
were  looking  forward  to  obtaining  a 
piece  of  cleared  land  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  build  a  fourth  graveyard. 

He  said  that  the  new  cemetery  site 
would  be  at  the  undeveloped  area  of 
Junk  Bay  to  the  east  of  the  Kowloon 
Peninsula.  Meanwhile,  he'  added,  a 
large  number  of  new  urns  are  being 
built  in  most  of  Hongkong's 
cemeteries  to  meet  a  growing  de- 
,mand. 
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foreign  briefs 


Mubarak  gets  100  per  cent  salary  rise 

CAIRO  (Reuter).  -  The  Egyptian  Parliament  yesterday  gave  President 
Hosni  Mubarak  a  100  per  cent  pay  rise. 

The  People's  Assembly  passed  a  bill  doubling  the  tax-free  annual  salary  of 
the  head  of  State  to  12,000  Egyptian  pounds  -.about  S17.000  at  the  official 
rate  but  only  $5,500  at  the  market  rate  set  by  banks. 

With  no  challengers  and  little  dissent,  Mubarak  is  set  to  be  nominated  for  a 
second  six-year  term  as  President  of  Egypt  from  next  October.  • 

Swedish  burglars  nail  home-owner  to  floor 

STANGBY  (Reuter).  -  A  gang  of  thieves  in  this  southern  Swedish  village 
nailed  a  24-year-old  man  to  his  living  room  floor  after  being  surprised  during 
a  break-in  attempt. 

A  police  spokesman  said  the  man  came  home  early  on  Saturday  morning  to 
find  six  men  ransacking  his  villa.  After  he  tried  to" fight  them  off.  the  gang 
stopped  his  struggles  by  nailing  his  foot  to  the  floor.  The  man  was  left  in 
agony  for  three  hours  before  being  discovered  by  a  friend. 

The  victim  was  taken  to  hospital  but  was  able  to  go  home. 

Chirac  and  Kohl  stress  reconciliation  in  Europe 

REIMS.  France  (Reuter).  -  Prime  Minister  Jacques  Chirac  and  West 
German  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl,  marking  the  25th  anniversary  of  post-war 
reconciliation,  pledged  yesterday  to  further  ties  to  avoid  future  European 
conflict.  ^  ,  .  , 

The  two  leaders  met  to  commemorate  a  I%2  mass  in  Reims  Cathedral 
attended  by  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  and  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  whiefh 
symbolized  the  end  of  decades  of  hostility. 

’  It  was  at  Reims  Cathedral,  where  the  kings  of  France  were  crowned,  that 
de  Gaulle  and  Adenauer  sought  to  open  a  new  era  in  Franco-German 
relations  by  kneeling  down  together  at  the  same  mass. 

2  gunmen  steal  arms  from  Swedish  barracks 

STOCKHOLM  (Reuter).  -  Two  masked  gunmen  yesterday  raided  a  high 
security  barracks  which  houses  the  crack  regiment  responsible  for  defending 
key  Swedish  government  buildings,  a  military  spokesman  said. 

The  men  tricked  a  guard  into  opening  a  bullet-proof  door  at  the  entrance  to 
the  central  Stockholm  barracks,  and  then  handcuffed  him  to  a  chair.  They 
stole  five  machineguns  and  live  ammunition  and  then  ran  off. 

The  spokesman  said  emergency  procedures  were  being  tightened. 

Tomb  defilers  demand  ransom  for  Peron  remains 

BUENOS  AIRES  (Reuter).  -  The  hands  and  sword  of  Juan  Peron  -  which 
were  taken  from  the  late  Argentinian  president's  tomb  -  will  be  pulverized  if 
an  $8  million  ransom  is  not  paid,  according  to  a  ransom  note  made  public 
here. 

The  anonymous  note  to  Peronisi  party  leader  Vicente  Saadi,  dated  June  23 
and  signed  by  “Hermes  (A)  and  the  13."  indicated  that  the  operation  to  steal 
Peron's  hands  and  sword  was  carried  out  on  June  10. 

A  lengthy  search  confirmed  the  theft  at  the  tomb  at  Chacarita  cemetery  in 
the  capital  where  Peron  was  buried  after  his  death  13  years  ago. 

Most  Americans  distrust  North 

Poll  finds  59%  think  fired 
aide  won’t  tell  Congress  truth 


By  DAVID  MAKOVSKY 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  -  Fired  White 
House  aide  Lt.-Col.  Oliver  North  is 
scheduled  to  begin  testifying  before 
a  congressional  panel  on  his  role  in 
the  Iran-Contra  affair  tomorrow, 
but  59  per  cent  of  all  Americans  say 
that  they  will  not  believe  he  is  telling 

most  recent  edition  .of  the  news¬ 
weekly  U.S.  News  and  Wor/dj Re¬ 
port,  r-fl.-iw:?  *  *«wk:vhw«1 

The  poll  also  says  that  57  per  cent 
believe  President  Reagan  is  lying  in 
denying  knowledge  about  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  funds  from  the  Iranian  arms 
sales  to  support  the  Contra  rebels  in 
Nicaragua.  Despite  this,  Reagan's 
popularity  remains  high  at  over  50 
percent. 

The  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
survey  also  says  that  48  per  cent  of 
those  asked  believe  that  North  is 
being  made  the  “fall  guy"  in  this 
affair. 

White  House  Chief  of  Staff  Ho¬ 
ward  Baker  yesterday  sought  to  put 
distance  between  Reagan  and 
North.  Speaking  in  the  ABC  Sunday 
television  show,  “This  Week  with 
David  Brinkley.”  Baker  said,  “Oliv¬ 


er  North  was  a  second  or  third  level 
staff  person.  He  did  not  have  access 
to  the  president.  We  have  searched 
the  records,  and  I  do  not  believe 
North  ever  saw  the  president  by 
himself,  one  on  one,  ever." 

The  Miami  Herald  yesterday  re¬ 
ported  that  North  drew  up  conting¬ 
ency  plans  to  suspend  the  U.S.  Con- 
sfrMtioft'amf  impose  martial  law  in 
ffid  TJ  -S'.-  ftv  case-  of  a  nuclear  war  or 
widespread  opposition  to  a  U.S.  in¬ 
vasion  abroad.  ■  ■ 

The  newspaper  also  reported  the 
Senate  panel  investigating  the  Iran- 
Contra  affair  has .  been  told  that 
North  operated  a  powerful  parallel 
government  from  1983  to  1986. 

ft  quoted  a  secret  memorandum, 
written  by  Arthur  Liman,  chief 
counsel  for  the  Senate  panel,  before 
the  current  hearings  opened  May  5. 
Parts  of  the  memo  were  provided  to 
the  Herald,  the  newspaper  said. 

The  report  said  North  exercised 
enormous  influence  over  the  infor¬ 
mal  secret  organization,  whose 
members  included  Attorney  Gener¬ 
al  Edwin  Meese,  late  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  director  William 
Casey  and  former  national  security 
adviser  William  Clark.  . 
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j  _  _  Likud  MKs  to  discuss  controversial  remark 


jn  this  country,  fifty-year-old  debates 
have  a  way  of  re  introducing  themselves  to 
the  public  agenda.  A  judicial  commission 
of  inquiry  was  established  several  years  ago 
to  settle  the  balf-century-cfld  question  of 
who  bUed  Haim  Arlosoroff.  Yesterday  the 
Labour  movement's  pre-stale  attitude  to- 
war<js  the  “transfer”  of  Arabs  from  Pales¬ 
tine  was  once  again  a  matter  of  heated 

public  discussion.  - 

The  support  of  some  of  Labour’s  found¬ 
ing  fethers  for  the  transfer  idea,  first  raised 
by  the  1937  British  Peel  Commission  which 
^commended  the  partition  of  Palestine, 
wasdted  yesterday  by  Aluf  (res.)  Refaavam 
Ze’evi  and  Tehiya  chairman  Yuval  Ne’e- 
man.  They  did  this  to  defied  die  public 
uproar  over  their  revival  of  the  notion  at 
Friday  meeting  of  the  Moshe  Dayan  Poli¬ 
tical  and  Social  Forum  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Ze’evi  and  Ne’emans’  reference  to  die 
support  of  Labour  ideologues  Berl  Kat- 
zenelson  and  Yitzhal  Tabenkin  for  the 
transfer  was  “imprecise  and  taken  out  of 
context.”  said  Prof.  Yosef  Go  mi  of  Tel 
Aviv  University,  author  of  The  Jewish 
Problem  and  The  Arab  Question. 

prof.  Anita  Shapira,  Katzenelson’s  biog¬ 
rapher,  concured  with  Gomi  and  said  that 
the  employment  of  the  identical  term  - 
“transfer"  -  does  not  render  the  historical 
comparison  more  precise. 

“Berl”  did  not  reject  the  notion  of  a 
tranfer  of  the  Arab  population  of  Palestine, 
she  said,  but  his  support  was  based  np  the 
assumption  or  hope  that  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  might  be  worked  out  within  die 
framework  of  post-World  War  II  global 


Experts  knock  Ze’evi’s 
pre-State 4  transfer  ’  analogy 


agreement  among  victorious  great  powers. 

Tabenkin,  said  Gomi,  supported  only  a 
mutually  agreed  transfer,  a  possibility  he 
considered  remote.  Tabenkin  once  told  a 
party  forum  that  he  “cannot  imagine  Eretz 
Yisrael  without  the  Aabfeilah”  says  Gor- 
m. 

Author  A.B.  Yehoshua,  who  also  spoke 
at  the  Dayan  Forum  meeting,  dismissed  the 
relevance  of  the  Labour  leaders’  position 
altogether.  “They  are  not  holy  to  me,”  he 
said  yesterday.  ’’They  are  being  cited  as  if 
we  are  dealing  with  texts  of  rabbis.” 

Yehoshua,  who  had  spoken  at  the  forum 
before  Zc'evi,  said  that  in  response  to  the 
enthusiastic  reception  accorded  Ne’eman's 
address,  be  told  his  listeners  that  “inside  of 
you  a  little  Kahane  exists.”  Came  Ze’evi, 
he  added,  and  “confirmed  that  Kahane  is 
not  so  little.” 

Ze’evi  is  not  Meir  Kahane,  said  Labour 
Party  secretary-general  Uzi  Baram  yester¬ 
day,  but  only  bis  voice  and  reflection.  MK 
Yossi  Sand,  (Citizen's  Rights  Movement) 
believes  that  Ze’evi’s  message  gives  further 


Rehavaxn  Ze’evi 

public  legitimacy  to  abhorrent  notions. 
“Many  of  us  may  desire  to  brutally  rape  a 


young  girl,”  he  said,  “but  we  live  within  a 
system  of  taboos.  There  are  many  weaknes¬ 
ses  of  which  we  are  ashamed.  Bringing 
them  into  the  open  ojnly  weakens  the 
taboo,"  said  Sarid. 

“When  one  speaks  of  a  transfer  in  prog- 
1  rammatic  terms,"  he  added,  “there  is  no 
reason  for  someone  in  Ramat  Amidar  not 
to  start  Ins  own  little  transfer,”  Sarid  said, 
referring  to  the  recent  anti-Arab  violence 
in  the  Ramat  Gan  neighbourhood. 

Except  for  Druse  MK  Amal  Nasser  el 
Din  and  Tel  Aviv  Mayor  Shlomo  Lahat, 
Likud  politicians  did  not  protest  Ze’evi 's 
statement.  MK  Dan  Meridor  plans  to  raise 
the  issue  at  today’s  Likud  Knesset  Caucus 
meeting,  and  says  that  his  party  has  a  dear 
cut  position  on  Ze’evi’s  proposal. 

But  colleague  MK  Benny  Shalita  was  far 
from  dear  cut.  I  don't  exclude  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  transfer,”  he  said,  “as  long  as  it  is 
agreeable  to  all  sides.  But  not  when  the 
strong  expel  the  weak.” 

Ze’evi  himself,  undeterred  by  his  critics, 
proposed  that  the  offensive  word  “trans¬ 


fer”  be  replaced  with  "organized  popula¬ 
tion  exchanges,"  referring  to  the  near- 
mill  ion  Jews  who  came  to  Israel  from  Arab 
countries. 

Compared  to  Tabenkin  and  Katzenelson 
I  am  a  minimalist,  he  said,  because  they 
spoke  of  the  transfer  of  Arabs  from  all  of 
Eretz  Israel  while  1  exdude  the  Arab 
citizens  of  p re- 1967  Israel. 

Ben-Gurion,  writes  his  biographer 
Michael  Bar-Zohar,  was  enthusiastic  about 
the  Peel  Commission's  recomendations 
for  a  transfer,  proposing  that  the  Zionist 
Movement  pressure  England  to  “forcibly 
remove  100,000  Arabs  from  the  villages  in 
which  they  have  dwelt  for  hundreds  of 
years.”  Gomi  disputed  Bar-Zohar's  assess¬ 
ment  of  Ben-Gurion’s  stand. 

Revisionist  leader  Vladimir  Jabotinsky 
absolutely  rejected  the  idea  of  a  transfer, 
said  Gomi,  viewing  it  as  anti-liberal  and 
inhumane. 

In  his  own  attempt  to  deflect  criticism, 
Ne’eman,  whose  party  supports  the  trans¬ 
fer  proposal,  strayed  even  further  afield 
than  Ze’evi,  referring  to  the  1945  British 
Labour  Party  espousal  of  the  idea. 

The  Labour  Party  platform  for  the  1945 
elections  included  the  suggestion  “Let  the 
Jews  go  in  and  the  Arabs  go  out.”  said 
Gomi. 

“But  the  transfer  was  carried  out  in  prac¬ 
tice  during  the  1948  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence.”  said  Gomi,  adding  that  Ne'eman 
and  Ze'evi  are  engaging  in  “non-historical 
thinking.  ” 

Theoretically  the  idea  of  transfer  may  be 
rational,  says  Gomi.  But  not  everything 
that  is  rational  is  necessarily  realistic.  ‘This 
is  where  the  lunacy  lies,”  he  adds. ' 


Week  in  an  Enchanted  Garden 


By  HELGA  DUDMAN 
TIBERIAS.  -  A  week  in  an  En¬ 
chanted  Garden,  where  children  will 
find  and  make  magical  things  come 
true  through  music,  drama,  painting 
and  sculpture,  will  take  place  this 
month  in  “Overseas  Tiberias.™ 

Planned  as  a  family  affair,  it  will 
keep  children  buty  integrating  art 
and  imagination,  under  expert  su¬ 
pervision,  from  8  to  12  mornings, 
and  4  to  6  afternoons.  This  will  give 
parents  (or  grandparents)  the  poss¬ 
ibly  even  more  magic  opportunity  to 
enjoy  tours  or  walks  on  their  own,  or 
even  quietly  read  a  book  in  another 
part  of  the  grounds. 

And  where  is  this  fabulous  gar¬ 
den?  Across  the  road  from  the  Su¬ 
permarket  in  downtown  Tiberias, 
within  die  grounds  of  the  Scottish 
Hospice.  “It's  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
trip  abroad,  and  very  much  cheap¬ 
er,”  says  Robin  Ross,  the  director, 
who  enthuses  about  his  family-week 
experiment,  which  will  run  from  July 
17  to  23. 

“I  got  the  idea  when  we  were  on 
home  leave,  and  visited  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  oldest  Stately 
Homes  in  Scotland.  Through  a  grant 
from  the  Arts  Council,  a  “Magic 
Tour”  was  organized  in  the  garden, 
and  it  was  .wonderful.  My  own  tads 
did  it  fiveiifi)e^]H^ffi1oi^,t»b7^ 
year  now.  I’ve  been  thinking  about 
how  it  mighEbe. applied  to  bur  gar-- 
den  in  Tiberias.” 

The  rambling  old  houses  of  the 
Scottish  complex  here,  near”  the 


Lakeshore,  and  the  marvellous, 
somewhat  overgrown  (yet,  very 
clean)  garden,  really  do  have  the 
atmosphere  of  “abroad”;  they  are 
perhaps  the  nearest  thing  we  have  to 
Stately  Homes.  It  is  the  big  treat  I 
'  always  reserve  for  guests  visiting  me 
in  Tiberias  (that  is,  the  discriminat¬ 
ing  and  sophisticated  ones,  wbo  are 
the  only  ones  to  be  encouraged,  and, 
without  exception,  they  are  fascin-. 
ated  by  the  place). 

Its  residential  facilities  have  also 
long  been  valued  by  Israelis  wbo 
know  a  good  thing  and  are  bored  by 
5-star  flashiness  and  prices.  But  not 
by  Tiberians,  for  whom  the  place  has 
an  historical  barrier  of  extra¬ 
territoriality.  Curiously  enough, 
many  Tiberians  (and  many  kibbutz 
members  from  nearby  settlements) 
over  the  age  of  40  were  actually  bora 
in  one  of  the  bouses,  back  when  It 
was  the  only  hospital  in  the  area. 

But  they  have  no  interest  in  ex¬ 
ploring  it  (although  they're  ready  to 
go  abroad,  expensively,  in  droves). 
Tins  is  because  the  original  Scottish 
presence  here,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  and  for  decades  thereafter, 
was  a  medical  mission.  In  this  pro¬ 
ject  the  Scots  met  with  resounding 
failure:  exactly  one  Jew  -  a  zealous 
rabbi,  at  that- was  converted  during 
..all  thossveanu  amt .that,  under  the 
■  TuikOTtefiJ^hg  Scottish  success 
was  to  give  Tiberias  a  tranquil  pock¬ 
et  of  ^ffthantment .  * 

The  Centre  is  no  longer  quite  so 
dosed-off.  It  is  visited  by  many 
thousands  during  the  annual  Tiber¬ 


ias  Festival  (the  garden  gets  the 
“classy”  events  -  chamber  music  -  in 
contrast  with  jock  video  elsewhere 
in  town),  audit  basbeoome  a  popular 
background  "for  wedding  photo¬ 
graphers. 

“Family  outing;  in  the  summer 
can  be  difficult,”  says  Robin,  a  de¬ 
voted  father  and  an  admirer  of  the 
family-oriented  Israeli  conception  of 
children  being  seen  as  a  national 
treasure.  “You  have  to  pay  extra  for 
everything,  places  and  roads  are 
crowded,  travel  isn't  easy,  and  pa¬ 
rents  are  glad  to  have  their  kids  off 
their  bands  for  a  bit. 

“I  wanted  to  find  some  way  to 
repay  the  hospitality  we've  felt  dur¬ 
ing  our  stay  here,”  added  Robin, 
who  concludes  his  tour  of  duty  m 
Israel  in  a  few  months.  An  enthusias¬ 
tic  folk-song  performer,  he  has 
appeared  with  Israeli  groups 
throughout  Galilee. 

A  staff  of  Israeli  artists  and 
teachers  toll  help  the  willing  chil¬ 
dren  develop  their  projects.  The 
language  in  the  garden  will  of  course 
be  Hebrew,  but  youngsters  wishing 
to  try  out  their  English  will  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  among  the 
young  Scottish  volunteers.  “And 
we’ll  have  an  evening  of  Scottish 
dancing  and  songs.” 

Suggested  ages  are  from  six  to 
twelve,  but  the  range  is  flexible. 

Ttw  number  of  rooms  fa  United.  Accom¬ 
modations  are  half-board;  the  Cadre  has  no 
kasbrot  certificate;  food  is  wholesome  sad  sim¬ 
ple.  Farther  information  available  at  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Hospice,  Tiberias,  P.O.B.  !•*  TeL  06- 
790144.  ' 


(Continued  from  Page- One) 

Abram  defended  himself  against 
criticism  of  the  understanding  he  and 
World  Jewish  Congress  head  Edgar 
Bronfman  reached  with  Soviet  lead¬ 
ers  in  March,  whereby  emigrants 
would  fly  direct  to  Israel  via  Roma¬ 
nia. 

Numerous  Soviet  Jewry  activist 
groups  have  slammed  Bronfman  and 
Abram  for  agreeing  to  such  a  prop¬ 
osal  without  consulting  refuseniks 
themselves. 

But  Abram,  while  appreciating 
that  Soviet  lews  lose  their  refugee 
status  immediately  on  landing  in  Tel 
Aviv,  defended  the  agreement,  in¬ 
sisting  that  “we  are  not  acting  here  as 
international  travel  agents,  reset¬ 
tling  people  to  improve  their  econo¬ 
mic  conditions.” 


GORBACHEV 

In  any  case,  be  added,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Israel  had  diplomatic 
links,  Soviet  Jews  would  be  flown 
direct  to  Israel  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Abram  hinted  that  the  Soviets  in 
fact  are  making  Jewish  emigration 
conditional  on  the  emigrants  settling 
in  Israel,  and  pointed  out  that, 
“They’ve  never  issued  exit  visas  to 
destinations  other  than  Israel,  and 
tbeir  spokesmen  have  repeatedly  de¬ 
cried  the  tendency  of  Soviet  lews  to 
‘scatter  like  spiders  in  the  West’.” 

Abram  lamented  that  the  West 
has  “very  few  cards  now  to  play”  in 
•the  leverage  battle  with  the.  Soviet 
authorities.  “The  West  virtually 
begs  Russia  to  purchase  grain,  and 


with  the  leakage  prevalent  today, 
there  is  no  question  of  withholding 
technology. 

“However,  we  do  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  most  sympathetic  U.S. 
president,  British  prime  minister 
and  French  prime  minister  in  his¬ 
tory,  And  while  there  is  no  formal 
linkage  of  human  rights  with  arms 
control.  President  Reagan  has  made 
it  dear  that  the  Soviet  Union’s  credi¬ 
bility  depends  on  its  adherence  to  its 
own  human-rights  commitments.” 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  con¬ 
ference  is  a  meeting  today  of  a 
delegation  from  the  conference  with 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  at  which 
she  will  be  recognized  for  champion¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry  during 
recent  talks  with  Soviet  leaders  in 
Moscow. 
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Kupat  Hoiim's  novel  way  of  advertising  the  handbook  on  Aids  it  is  distributing  free  of  charge  to 
anyone  who  calls  Tel  Aviv 433300.  (M.Dekel) 


Religious 
censorship 
m  Netivot 


•{  ••  -Jerusalem  Post  Staff  • 

The  censorship  of  “provocative 
materials  from  books  and  newspap¬ 
ers'’  at  the  Netivot  library  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  “community  members 
with  high  moral  standards  who  don't 
want  others  exposed  to  abomina¬ 
tions,”  librarian  Dan  Yadin  Horo- 
vitzsaid  yesterday. 

His  explanation  followed'  com¬ 
plaints  by  secular  residents  of  the 
largely  observant  Negev  develop¬ 
ment  town  that  pages  had  been  cut 
out  of  library  books,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  and  articles  obliterated  in  the 
daily  papers  found  at  the  library. 

Horovitz  admitted  to  erasing 
“provocative”  newspaper  photo¬ 
graphs  or  parts  of  photographs  by 
applying  strips  of  cellophane  tape 
and  then  gently  lifting  the  print 
away. 

The  complaints  were  first  raised 
by  Yitzhak  Gerbi,  a  Netivot  resi¬ 
dent,  who  says  he  was  told  that  a 
certain  new  book  was  not  available 
because  “it  is  immoral,  and  encour¬ 
ages  heresy.” 


Film  Festival  was  a  hit 


By  MARSHA  POMERANTZ 
The  fourth  Jerusalem  Film  Festiv¬ 
al  which  ended  on  Saturday  night, 
fold  more  than  90,  per  cent  of  its 
39,000  tickets,  and  about  eight  of  its 
films  will  be  screened  once  more  this 
week  because  of  the  demand. 

Avinoam  Harpak,  director  of 
programming  for  the  festival,  gave 
out  the  figures  yesterday  in  summar¬ 
izing  the  week’s  events. 

Some  of  the  100  or  scf  full-length 
films,  he  noted,  bad  been  presented 
by  their  producers,  directors  or  lead¬ 
ing  actors.  The  most  well-known 
among  them  was  actor  Marcello 
Mastroianni,  who  presented  Black 
Eyes7  the  Russian-Italian  co¬ 
production  directed  ’  by  Nikita 
Mikhalkov.  He  was  seeing  it  for  the 
first  time  himself  at  the  Jerusalem 
screening,  Harpak  said. 


With  ticket  sales,  the  festival  ba¬ 
lanced  its  budget  of  about  $180,000, 
which  covered  a  total  of  180  screen¬ 
ings  in  four  halls.  Harpak  said. 

Among  the  logistical  slip-ups  was 
the  receipt  of  a  print  of  Black  Eyes 
with  French  instead  of  English  subti¬ 
tles.  English  and  Hebrew  simulta¬ 
neous  translations  were  improvised 
on  earphones-  *■ 

“That’s  a  frequent  error  in  festiv¬ 
als,”  said  Harpak,  who  noted  that 
the  Jerusalem  event  got  high  marks 
from  “visitors  wbo  know”  -  Erika 
Gregor,  director  of  the  Berlin  Fes¬ 
tival  Forum,  and  Shiela  Whitaker, 
director:  of  the  National  Film 
Theatre  of  London  and  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Film  Festival.  “What  you  didn't 
hear  about  was  the  film  that  left 
customs  one  hour  before  screening 
time  -  Black  Narcissus." 


Navon  denies  ministry  ending  school  integration 


Education  Minister  Navon  denied 
during  yesterday’s  cabinet  meeting 
that  the  ministry  has  decided  to 
abandon  school  integration  and  said 
recent  reports  to  that  effect  were 
“slanderous  or  misconstrued.” 


Navon  said  a  propofol  to  give 
school  principals  and  parents  more 
freedom  of  choice  than  at  present 
had  been  submitted  to  a  ministry 
forum  for  discussion,  but  that  was 
all. 


Arabs  to 
step  up 
fight  for 
equality 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
SHFARAM.  -  Israeli  Arab  leaders 
are  to  seek  a  meeting  with  Prime 
Minister  Shamir,  Deputy  Premier 
Peres  and  government  ministers 
aimed  at  resolving  the  problems  of 
the  Arab  sector. 

The  decision  was  made  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  here  on  Saturday  of  the  national 
committee  which  organized  last 
month's  one-day  general  strike. 

The  committee,  comprised  of  civic 
heads.  Arab  MKs  from  all  the  poli¬ 
tical  parties.  Histadrut  representa¬ 
tives  and  leaders  of  public  organiza¬ 
tions.  also  decided  on  n  series  of 
protest  actions  if  the  ministers  fail  to 
answer  their  demands. 

The  steps  include  keeping  Schools 
closed  when  the  new  term  begins  in 
September,  and  shutting  down  all  46 
local  authorities  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  committee  also  gave  the 
go-ahead,  in  principle,  for  another 
general  strike  and  fora  hunger  strike 
by  Arab  leaders  if  no  progress  is 
made. 

The  Arab  heads  complained  ab¬ 
out  inequality  in  education.  local 
authority  budgets,  health  services, 
housing  and  development  program¬ 
mes. 

The  committee  is  to  invite  Shamir. 
Peres  and  other  ministers  to  meet 
with  Arab  leaders  to  thrash  out  these 
and  other  problems,  with  the  aim  of 
agreeing  on  a  five-year  programme 
to  eradicate  inequality. 

During  the  meeting  militant  ele¬ 
ments.  frustrated  by  what  they  called 
“broken  promises”  and  the  govern¬ 
ment's  lack  of  response  to  their  de¬ 
mands.  pressed  committee  members 
to  immediately  implement  disrup¬ 
tive  action.  Thy  moderates,  howev¬ 
er.  prevailed,  insisting  on  giving 
negotiation  “one  last  chance.” 

Some  moderates  said  they  were 
pessimistic  about  the  talks,  even  if 
they  did  get  off  the  ground.  In  that 
event,  they  said,  the  protest  cam¬ 
paign  would  be  put  into  operation. 

The  strike  committee  also  decided 
to  hold  a  public  meeting  in  Haifa 
next  month  to  outline  the  grievances 
of  the  700.000-strong  Israeli  Arab 
community.  Invitations  are  to  be 
sent  to  Jews  as  well  as  to  Arabs. 


UIA  pledges  aid 
to  border  settlers 

By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem. Post  Reporter 
METULLA.  -  Delegates  from  the 
United  Israel  Appeal  of  Canada 
have  pledged  farther  aid  to  help 
“normalize  the  abnormal  life”  of 
settlers  along  the  Lebanese  border. 

The  pledge  was  made  during  a 
fact-finding  tour  last  week  by  a  50- 
strong  delegation  from  the  UIA  of 
Canada,  who  visited  the  border  area 
just  two  days  after  a  Katyusha  rocket 
exploded  inside  the  security  zone  in 
South  Lebanon,  not  far  from  the 
border. 

The  delegates  visited  several 
“confrontation-line”  settlements, 
Mt.  Hermon.  and  the  “Good  Fence” 
checkpoint  at  Metulla. 

They  were  briefed  by  settlement 
leaders  and  by  the  deputy  OC  north¬ 
ern  command  on  the  problems  of 
residents  who  live  under  fear  of 
rocket  attacks  and  terrorist  infiltra¬ 
tion  attempts. 

Metulla  MayoT  Yossi  Goldberg, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
confrontation-line  settlements,  said 
the  delegates  had  promised  to  help 
strengthen  ties  between  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Jewish  community  and  the 
northern  settlers. 


TODAY'S  ENTERTAINMENT 


EDUCATIONAL  TV 

8-00  Teletext  9.05  Keep  Fit  9.18  David,  the  Gnome  (repeat) 
9.40  The  Heart  10.08  Adventures  an  Falcon  Wand  (part  4) 

10.30  John  Halifax.  Gentleman  (part  1)  11.20  Denes  Style* 
14.00  Teletext  14.08  The  Amateur  Natural lat  (part  1)  1430 
Making  Magic  15.00  Family  Problems  15.40  Toietaxt  IMS 
Keep  Fit  16.00  Thia  Is  It-  live  magazine  17.00  A  New  Evening 
-live  magazine 

ISRAEL  TV 

CMILDRSTS  PROGRAMMES 

17J0  The  Care  Bear*  (part  8)  18JOO  The  ChBdran  from 

Degreui  Street  (pan  TO) 

ARABKMJkNQUAOEPIKXlllAMMES 

1A30  News  roundup  1X32  Programme  Trailer  1BJ8 

Sport*  19.30  News 

WBE8  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

20.00 with  a  news  roundup 

5?‘S7!MLCi^*^pnrtBof,1l>-partBecdr*T,fl»ort») 

21 .00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21 -38  Family  Ties-  American  comedy  aeries 

22.00 This  Is  the  Time 

22JW  Miami  Vice  -American  detective  series 
2X35  New* 

ISRAEL  TV  CHANNEL  2 

19.00  Till  Pop 19.48  Roundup  of  the  Damjanjuk  Trial  20.19 
Entertainment  21 JSO  Pop  2 
JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

17.30  Cartoons  1X00  French  Hour  1X30  News  in  Hebrew 
20.00  News  In  Arabic  20.30  Three  Up.  Two  Down  21.10 

Magnum  22UW  News  in  English  22J20  Whose  Baby? 
MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

■tXM  Another  Life  144)0  700  Club  1X30  Shape-Up  1X00 
Afternoon  Movie:  Abbott  and  Costello  go  to  Mara  1X30 
Muppet  Babies  17.00  Super  Booh  17.30  Fraggle  Rock  1X00 
Happy  Days  1X30  Lavema  &  Shiriey  1X00  News  20.00 
Magnum  P.l.  21.00  NBA  Playoffs  2X00  700  dub  2X30 
Another  Lids 

VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

X02  Morning  Melodies  7.09  Frederick  II:  Symphony  No. 
3;  Bach:  Sonata  for  Huta  and  Harpsichord  (Nlooiet, 
Richter);  Paganini:  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Aeecardo, 
London/Dutoit);  Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7 
(Philadelphia/M util  9-00  Bridge:  Suite  for  Strings  (Bour¬ 
nemouth  SlnfonhntaflM  Mar);  Elgar.  Concerto  for  Cello 
end  Orchestra  (Du  Pro,  London/Beranbtrfm);  Brahms: 
Quintet  for  Strings  (Zudcarman,  Guameri);  Schumann: 
Piano  Concerto  (Brendel,  London  Symphony/Abbado); 
Rachmaninov:  Symphony  No.  2  (Berfin/Msuel)  12.00 
Handel  Concerto  Grosso  Op.  6  No.  8  (St  Martins):  Bach: 
Sonata  No.  3  for  Violin  and  Harpsichord;  Lrebwmann: 
Piano  Sonata:  Bach:  Sonata  No.  5  for  Vtottn  and  Harp¬ 
sichord  1X05  Vivaldi:  Violin  Concerto  (Perlman,  IPO}; 
Mozart:  Divertimento  No.  10;  Schubert:  String  Quartet 
No.  13,  "Rosamund*",  Debussy:  Sonata  for  Cello  and 
Piano  (M.  end  &  Rudiakov)  1X00  Musk:  Appreciation 
16.00  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Zubin  Mehta 
-Beethoven  Symphony  No.  2;  Shostakovich:  Symphony 
No.  14  18.00  Emphasis  on  the  Performance  1X00 
Bruckner:  Overture  in  G;  Ben-Haim:  "Psalms"  (IPO/ 
Inbal);  Faure:  "Reveille";  Bax;  "In  the  Faery  Hills"  2X08 


Musical  Medley 20-30  From  The  World's  Concert  Halls  - 
Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Ozawa  -  Handel: 
Concerto  Grosso  Op.  6  No.  12;  Hindemith:  NobiTissima 
Visions;  Schumann:  Symphony  No.  2  22^30  "Then  and 
Again"  2X00  Brahms:  Sonatas 

RADIO  1st 

8*03  Programmes  for  Olim  7X0  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
XOS  Compass  X27  The  Damjanjuk  Trial  -  live  broadcast 
1X0B  Hebrew  songs  1X30  News  In  French  1X4B  News  In 
English  14.08  Children’s  programmes  1X27  Everyman’s 
UrSvarafty  1X87  Tha  Damjanjuk  Trial  -  live  broadcast  1X05 
The  Mahno  Portion  for  today  19.20  Bible  Readlng1X30 
Programmes  for  0iim  22.09  Every  Man  has  a  Star  -  with 
•stroiogtstltan  Pecker 

RADIO  2nd 

X04  Editorial  Review  X10  Gymnastics  X30  News  roundup 
X82  Green  Light-  drivers’  comer  7.00 This  Morning  -  news 
magazine  AOS  Children's  programme  XOS  Morning  Star  - 
Cliff  Richard  1X09  AJJ  Shades  of  the  Network  12.10  O.K.  on 
Two  13UI0  Midday— news  commentary,  music  14.08  Culture 
and  Arts  Magazine  14X0  Humour  1X08  Magic  Moments 
18418  Made  in  Israel  -  Hebrew  songs  17.08  Economics 
Magazine  1X06  New  Hebrew  Words  (repeat)  1 A4S  Today  In 
Sport  1X06  Today  -  radio  newsreel  1X33  Lew  and  Justice 
Magazine  20.00  Cantorial  Hit  Parade  2X09  Quizzes  00.15 
Jazz  and  more 

ARMY 

XOS  University  on  tha  Air  A30  Open  Your  Eyes  -  songs, 
information  7417  "TOT  AOO  Good  Morning  farad  9.05  Open 
House  114M  Right  Now  1 34)6  Hebrew  Hits  1XQS  Four  in  the 
Afternoon  17.00  Evening  Newsreel  1  AOtS  Lightning. War 
1X08  Questions  and  Answers  on  Enlistment  21410  Mabat  - 
TV  newsreel  21.80  University  on  the  Air  (repeat)  22.06 
Popular  songs  2X08  The  24th  Hour  OaOS  Night  Birds  - 
tongs,  chat 

ARMY  TWO 

194M  Radio  Radio  2A0S  Information,  regards  and  radio 
g**1®*  W.M  Tha  Magical  Mystery  Tour  (repeat)  2X08  AH 
That  elm 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 

JERUSALEM 

5;  Monty 

SHHWg1  -0:7S;  Mqiw  Uta  MW- 

UnJ*n,pkjV*l  4*0. 

iX  '■r?.EJy"-YotLnfl  L?v'e  4:30. 7:30, 

9-W,  Hanfra  Cinema  Empire:  dosed  for 

6°4X  Thwrtn»:M«to 

T*8  Name  of  the  Rose 

*30  V*  Giva  8  Da™ 

'  w  “.30;  Orvd:  Blue  Velvet  s-m 
pm.;  BamU  10:30. 430. 

Levy  «  Goliath  *30,  7:16,  9;1S;  Short 


Circuit  10:30  a.m.;  Orion  Or  2:  Dawn  by 
Law  4:30,  7:15,  9:15;  Orion  Or  3:  Betty 
Blue  7,  9:15;  Care  Bears  li,  10:30,  4:30; 
Sitent  Movie  11:15  p.m.;  Orion  Or  4: 
Something  Wild  4:30,  7:15,  9:15;  Clan  of 
the  Cave  Bear  10:30  a.m.;  The  Verdict  1 1 :15 
p.m.;  Orion  Or  5:  No  Mercy  9:16  p.m.; 
Crocodile  Dundee  10:30, 4:30,  7:15;  Sefpi- 
co  11:15  p.m.;  Oroa:  Lethal  Weapon  4:30, 
7, 9:30  (over  14  only);  Ron:  Late  Summer 
Blues  4:30,  7:30,  9:30;  Semadar:  Cria 
Cuervos  7, 9:15 

TEL  AVIV 

Reft  Lisesin:  Koyaa n isqatsi  17:15:  Ben 
Yehuda:  An  American  Tail  11,  5,  7:15, 
9:30;  Chen  1:  Police  Academy  IV  5:40, 
7:55,  9:55;  The  Great  Mouse  Detective 
10:30,  12:30,  4;  Chen  2:  Little  Shop  of 
Horrors  6:30.  7:45.  9:50;  Navigator  10:30, 
12:30, 4;  Chen  3:  Stand  By  Me  5:30, 7:30, 
9:55;  Care  Bears  IL  10:30,  12:30,  3:55; 
Chen  4:  Tin  Men  9:55  p.m.;  That's  Ufa 
5:35. 7:45;  Strange  Baby  10:15, 12:30,3:35; 
Chen  5:  Soul  Man  11,  5:35,  7:50,  9:55; 
Bambi  10:30,  .12:30.  4;  Cinema  Ona: 
Young  Love  5.  7:30,  9:40;  Cinema  Two: 
Over  the  Top  5,  7  JO,  9:40;  Dekof:  Croco- 
cflle  Dundee  7:15,  930;  Dizsngoff  1:  Lea 
Fugitifs  11,  1:30,  5.  7:30.  8:50;  DizengofV 
2:  Personal  Services  11, 1 :30. 6, 7:30, 9:50; 
Dfamgoff  3:  Decline  of  the  American 
Empire  7:30, 9:50;  Trinity  and  Bambino  11, 
7:30, 5;  Drive-fn:  Batito  theUnemptoyed  6, 
10;  Sex  film  12  midnight;  Esther:  Lethal 
Weapon  5.  7:30.’  9:45;  Gart:  Late  Summer 
Blues  5,  7:30.  9:45;  New  Gordon:  Wet 
Gold  5,  x  10;  HatolaeaZOA  House:  Red 
Kiss  5,  7:30, 9:30  (axe.  Wed.);  Hod:  Batito 
the  Unemployed  5, 7:30, 9:40;  brael  Cine¬ 
matheque:  Becky  Sharp  7:15;  Touch  of 
Evil  9:30;  Lev  1:  Levy  et  Goliath  Z  5, 7.-40, 
9:50;  Lev  2:  .Down  by  Law  2, 5, 7:40, 9:50; 

.  Lev  3:  Mtrio  2,  7:40,  Tenue  da  Soiree  5, 
9:40;  Warriors  of  the  Wind  1 1 :30  a.m.;  Lav 

4:  Clockwise  11,  2.  5.  7:40,  9:50;  Lfanor 
Hamahtidash:  Platoon  4:30, 7, 9:30;  Wait 
Disney  film  1 1  a.m.;  Maxim:  Young  Love  G, 
730, 9:30;  Ofiy:  Children  of  e  Lenar  God 
4:30, 7, 9:30;  Paris:  Betty  Blue  37  Degrees 
In  the  Morning  11 M5, 2,4:15, 7,9:30;  Pear: 
Don't  Give  a  Damn  5, 7:30, 9:30;  Sfiobaf: 
Radio  Days  5, 7:15, 9:30;  Nutcracker  Suite 
11  Sevan:  Something  Wild  5,  7:30, 
9:40;  The  Mouse  that  Roared  midnight; 
Tamuzz  Una  My  L0v8  7:50,  9:40;  Body 
Heal  midnight;  Telia! et:  The  Shop  Around 
the  Comer  530,  7:40,  9:50;  Tel  Aviv: 
Young  Love  5,  7:30,  9:40;  Tel  Aviv 
MaMam:  Death  of  *  Salesman  4:30,  7, 
9:30;  Zafon:  The  Name  of  the  Rose  7, 9:45; 
An  American  Tall  5 

HAIFA 

Amphitheatre:  Over  theTop  4:30. 7. 9:15; 

Ammo:  Closed  for  renovations;  Atznton 


1:  Batito  the  Unemployed  4:30,  7,  9:15; 
Atzmon  2:  Radio  Days  730,  9:15;  An 
American  Toil  11,4,6;  Atzmon  3:  Children 
of  a  Lesser  God  4:15,  6:45,  9:10;  Chen 
Haznehudasfa:  Police  Academy  IV  4:30, 7, 
9:15;  Keren  Or  Hamehudasti:  Don't  Give 
a  Damn  4:30, 7:15, 9:1 6;  Ovarii:  Young  Love 
(Eskimo  Lemon  7)  4:30,  7, 9:15;  Oriy:  The 
Name  of  the  Rose  7, 9:15;  Bambi  11, 4:30; 
Peer:  Lethal  Weapon  4:30,  7,  9:15;  Rav- 
Gat  1:  Late  Summer  Blues  7,  9:15;  Great 
Mouse  Detective  11/430;  Rav-Gat2:  Utile 
Shop  of  Honors  7,  9:15;  Care  Bears  If.  11. 
4:30;  Bon:  The  Barbarians  430, 7,  9;  Sha- 
vit:  Down  By  Law  7. 9:1 5 

RAMAT GAN 

Aranon:  Police  Academy  IV  X  7:46,  9:45; 
Uy:  Don't  Give  a  Damn  5,  7:30.  930; 
Oasis:  Crimes  of  the  Heart  730,  9:45; 
Ordea:  Batito  the  Unemployed  4:30, 7:15, 
9:30;  Rav-Gan  1:  Radio  Days  7:30,  9:46; 
Great  Mouse  Detective  1030,  1230,  5; 
Rav-Gan  2:  Something  Wild  730,  9:45; 
Navigator  10:30,  12:20,  5;  RavGan  3: 
Stand  By  Me  7:30,9:45:  Care  Bears  IL  10:30, 
12:20,  5;  Rav-Gan  4:  Crocodile  Dundee 
7:30,9:45;  An  American  Tail  10:30, 12:20, 5 

HERZUYA- 

Dan  Accadla:  The  Golden  Child  7,  9:30; 
Daniel  Hotel:  Lee  Fugitifs  5,  7:15.  9:30 
(exc.  Wed.);  David:  Batito  the  Unemployed 
5,7:15, 9:30;  Hecfuri:  Young  Love 5, 7;15, 
9:30;  Now  Tiferet:  Crocodile  Dundee  5, 
7:30  930 
HOLON 

Armon  Hametwdasli:  Don’t  Give  A  Damn 
5,  8,  9:45;  NBgdal:  Little  Shop  of  Horrors 
730.  930;  Savoy:  Young  Love  5,  730, 
9:30 

BAT YAM 

Atzmavt:  Young  Love  5, 730, 9:40 
GIVATAY1M 

Hade n  Young  Love  5, 7:30, 9:40. 

RAMATHASHARON 

Koehav.  Trouble  in  Mind  9:30  pjn.;  Sword 
in  the  Stone  11,4:45;  Malcolm  7 

PETAHT1KVA 

G.G.  Hectial  1:  Young  Love  5, 730, 9:40; 

21  Batfto  018  Unemployed  5. 
730, 9:40;  G.GL  Hacbet  3:. Radio  Days  5, 
7:30,9:40. 

RISHON  LEZION 

GLG.  Ron  1 :  Young  Love 5. 7:30, 9:40;  G.G. 
Ron2:  Batito  the  Unemployed 5, 730, 9:40 

KFAHSAVA 

D®it  Barf  Cmema-TTieatra:  Yehoshua, 

Yehoshua  8, 10 

HRYATONO 

CommunityCantra  Jumpin' Jack  Flash  7, 

9a!  15 


Notices  in  this  feature  ere  charged  at 
NIS  9.45  per  line,  including  VAT.  In¬ 
sertion  every  day  of  the  month  costs 
NIS  188.60  per  line,  including  VAT, 
per  month.  Rates  Calculated  accord¬ 
ing  to  regular  newspaper  column 
width. 

JERUSALEM 

.Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  New  ExMbttZons: 

Edomite  Shrine  (opens  7.7j  0  3500  Years  of 
Chinese  Art  I  opens  9.7  at  4)  0  Wondrous 
India  (opens  7.7  at  4:301  0  Children  of  the 
World  Paint  Jerusalem  Continuing  Ex¬ 
hibitions:  Mexican  Textiles:  Une  arid  Col¬ 
our  0  Priestly  Benediction  on  Silver  Scrolls, 
6th  cent  BCE  0  Children  of  the  World  Palm 
Jerusalem  0  Crusader  Art,  12th- 13th  cent 
sculpture  0  Tradition  and  Revolution:  The 
Jewish  Renaissance  Russian  Avante-Garde 
Art,  174  works  of  Jewish  artists  during 
Russian  Revolution  0  Boris  Aronson  (1898- 
1980),  From  Kiev  to  Naw  York  0  Dorit 
Va'acoby  and  Reuven  Zahavi,  Paintings  0 
Israeli  Art.  New  Acquisitions  0  Islamic 
Jewelry,  treasures  of  the  8th  cent,  to  mod¬ 
em  times  0  Ancient  Glass,  latest  acquisi¬ 
tions  0  Permanent  collections:  Archeology, 
Judalca.  Ethnic  Art;  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (in 
the  Shrine  of  the  Book). 

ROCKEFELLER  MUSEUM:  Ancient 
Masks  and  Rattles  0  Animals  In  Ancient  Art 
0  Crusader  Art 

VISITING  HOURS:  Main  Museum  10-5. 
1 0:30  &  3:30  Children's  film,  "Gremlina".  At 
11:  Guided  tour  of  Museum  in  English.  3; 
Guided  tour  of  Archaalogical  galleries  in 
English. 

LA.  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-1;  3:30* 
&  Frf.  closed.  Sat  and  holiday  eves  10-1. 
Holidays:  check  with  Museum.  2  Hapalmah 
St,  Tel.  661291/2.  Bus  No.  15. 

Conducted  Tour* 

HADASSAH — Hourly  tours  of  the  Chagall 
Windows  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  on  the  half 

hour,  *  information,  reservations;  02- 

41 6333, 02-446271 , 

HEBREW  UNIVERSITY 

English  tour*  daily  Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day:  1.  Mount  Scopus,  n  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Administra¬ 
tion  Building.  Buses  9, 28, 4a,  26  &  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  2.  GhrtW  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus,  9&  n  a.m.  from  the  Sherman  Building. 
Buses  9, 28,  &  24.  Tel.  882819. 


AHHT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8 
Alkalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-599222. 

TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  New  Exhibition: 
Supreme  Court  Building,  Jerusalem  - 
Architecture!  Competition  (opens  5.7  at  8). 
Continuing  Exhibitions:  W.  Eugene 
Smith,  Rebel  Photographer  (opens  27.6  at 
7:30).  From  Mare  os  to  Picasso  0  Edvard 
Munch,  prints:  Death,  Love  and  Anxiety. 
Helen#  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  George 
Grosz,  The  Berlin  Years.  Vi  miring  hours 
(Museum  and  Pavilion):  Sun.,  Tue.,  Wed., 
Thur.  10  a.m.-8  p.m.;  Mon.  5-8  p.m.;  Fri.  10 
a.m.-2  p.m.:  Sat  10  a.m. -2  p.m.;  7-10  p.m. 

Conducted  Tours 
AMTT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tel 
Aviv.  Tel.  220187, 233154. 

IMZO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haife,  388817. 
(MRT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv 
3961 71, 233231 , 240529;  Netanya  33744. 
PIONEER  WOMEN— NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Tel  Aviv,  210791,  Jerusalem  244878.’ 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabbtai  Levy  St. 
Tel.  04-527255.  Exhibitions: Modern  Art: 
Ansel  Adams,  photographs.  Ancient  Art — 
Decorated  Islamic  pottery.  Music  & 
Ethnology world  paper  cuts  Opon:  Sun.- 
Thur.  &  Sat  10-1;  Tues..  Thur,  &  Sat.  also 

6-9.  Tlcfcst  alto  admits  to  National  Mari¬ 
time,  Japanese  and  Prehistoric 

Mi 


MANE  KATZ  MUSEUM,  89  Yefe  Nof. 
Sun-Thur.  10-1,4-6.  Sat  10-1.  Tol.  383432. 

WHAT'S  ON  M  HAIFA,  dial  04-640840. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


The  Battle 

Over  Bork 

Senate  Liberals  Will 
Try  to  Block  Nominee 
On  Ideological  Grounds 


By  STUART  TAYLOR  Jr. 


Washington 

WITH  the  direction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Reagan  legacy  and  the  Democratic  Presi¬ 
dential  nomination  all  in  play,  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Robert  H.  Bork  portends  the  biggest 
ideological  battle  of  President  Reagan's  second  term.  It 
will  also  be  the  major  test  of  modern  times  on  an  issue  as 
old  as  the  Republic:  Is  the  Senate's  "advice  and  consent" 
role  a  mandate  to  reject  a  Presidential  nominee  to  the 
Court  because  it  dislikes  his  ideology? 

The  recent  tradition,  which  the  Administration  says 
is  rooted  in  the  Constitution,  has  been  Senate  acquies¬ 
cence  on  judicial  nominees  who  share  the  President’s 
philosophy.  But  liberals  say  the  framers  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  intended  the  Senate  to  play  a  coequal  role;  other¬ 
wise,  they  maimain,  jl  would  be  rubber-stamping  a 
President's  effort  lo  remake  l he  law  of  the  land  —  and  to 
roll  back  constitutional  protection  of  abortion  rights  — 
through  appoint  ments  to  the  Court. 

The  Liberals  are  citing  experience  going  back  to  the 
debates  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  rejection  in  1795  of  John  Rutledge,  President  Wash¬ 
ington’s  nominee  to  be  Chief  Justice,  largely  because  of 
the  nominee's  opposition  to  the  Jay  Treaty  with  England. 
In  the  two  centuries  following,  the  Senate  has  rejected  or 
forced  the  withdrawal  of  nearly  20  percent  of  presiden¬ 
tial  nominees  to  the  Court. 

Recent  confirmation  battles,  even  the  liberals’  at¬ 
tack  on  Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist's  elevation  to  Chief 
Justice,  have  focused  on  allegations  of  personal  miscon¬ 
duct  and  veracity  But  ideology  was  one  key  issue  when 
President  Johnson  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  in  1968.  The 
senators  opposing  him  included  Strom  -Thurmond  of 
South  Carolina,  now  senior  Republican  bn  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  who  took  the  occasion  to  filibuster  against 
the  liberal  jurisprudence  of  the  Warren  Court,  and  How¬ 
ard  H.  Baker  Jr.,  now  White  House  Chief  oi  Staff. 

Ideology  has  assumed  such  prominence  in  the  battle 
over  Judge  Bork  because  his  vote  and  intellectually  mus¬ 
cular  conservatism  seem  so  likely  to  till  the  Court 
sharply  to  the  right  on  such  politically  and  emotionally 
.charged  issues  as  free  speech,  affirmative  action-,  reli¬ 
gion  and.  most  conspicuously,  abortion.  In  many  5-to-4 
decisions  on  these  issues,  the  man  he  would  replace,  the 
moderate-to-conservative  Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr., 
had  voted  with  the  liberals. 

Judge  Bork’s  eventual  confirmation,  even  by  a 
Democratic-con! rolled  Senate,  seems  probable,  though 
not  assured.  But  with  Senate  hearings  unlikely  before 


Labor  Day  and  a  final  vote  unlikely 
before  the  Court’s  new  term  begins, 
the  process  promises  to  be  one  of  long 
duration  and  unparalleled  ferocity. 

Liberal  groups  say  their  crusade 
to  stop  Judge  Bork  will  be  their 
major  priority  of  the  Reagan  era. 

They  will  be  pressing  senators  who 
are  seeking  the  Presidency,  espe¬ 
cially  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.,  who  as  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee  chairman  will  run 
the  hearings. 

President  Reagan  and  his  sup¬ 
porters  on  the  right  will  push  back 
with  equal  passion.  The  Bork  nomina¬ 
tion  represents  a  last,  best  chance  to 
advance  Mr.  Reagan’s  social  agenda. 

Genial  and  Tough 

At  the  center  of  the  storm  stands 
a  big,  bearded,- genial. man,  long  a 
prominent  critic  of  the  "judicial  im¬ 
perialism"  he  ascribes  to  the  “mod¬ 
ern,  activist,  liberal  Supreme  Court." 

Most  conspicuously.  Judge  Bork  has 
denounced  the  1973  decision  identify¬ 
ing  a  constitutional  right  to  abortion, 
and  it  seems  clear  he  would  provide 
the  fifth  vote  to  narrow,  and  perhaps 
overrule,  that  decision. 

Liberal  as  well  as  conservative 
friends  and  associates  praise  Judge 
Bork  as  a  deep  thinker  whose  hard- 
edged  theories  are  devoid  of  bigotry 
and  tempered  by  a  ready  wit,  who 
can  enjoy  a  martini  or  a  friendly  debate  with  strong  ideo¬ 
logical  adversaries.  He  won  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion’s  highest  rating  when  nominated  for  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  hunt  for  clouds  on  his  integrity  has  been  unavailing. 

To  his  chagrin,  the  60-year-old  former  Yale  law  pro¬ 
fessor  has  been  known  lo  the  public  chiefly  as  the  Acting 
Attorney  General  who- followed  President  Nixon’s  order 
to  dismiss  Archibald  Cox  as  the.  first  Watergate  special  • 
prosecutor  in  the  1973  "Saturday  Night  Massacre." 
While' opponents  have  deplored' his  role  in  that  episode, 
some  key  participants  say  he  acted  honorably.  Bork  sup¬ 
porters  question  why  the  Senate  should  be  any  more 
troubled  now  than  it  was  when  it  confirmed  him  unani¬ 
mously  in- 1982.  • 

His  writings  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  judge  clearly 
put  him  very  far  to  the  right  on  the  spectrum  of  respect¬ 
able  legal  thought.  The  law  of  the  land  would  be  very  dif¬ 
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Judge  Robert  H.  Bork 


“He’ll  have  a  tough  time 
getting  confirmed,  but  he  is 
stunningly  smart.” 


ferent  today  if  Judge  Bork  had  been  in  charge  over  the 
last  few  decades.  He  has  denounced,  for  example,  (he 
“one  person,  one  vote"  rulings  of  the  1960’s  and  decisions 
striking  down  poll. taxes  and  protecting  the  advocacy  of 
overthrowing  the  government. 

While  public-  controversy  has  centered  on  Judge 


for  what  he  terms  "deference  to  democratic  choice”:  his 
view  that  the  judiciary  should  not  override  the  social 
policy  choices  of  elected  officials  by  "creating"  rights 
with  no  specific  basis  in  the  Constitution's  language. 

ft  is  a  measure  of  how  deeply  the  institution  of  judi¬ 
cial  review  has  taken  root  in  America  ihut  circled  sena¬ 
tors  are  feeling  so  much  pressure  to  reject  ji  nominee 
whose  philosophy  rests  on  the  premise  ihai  legislators 
should  make  the  laws. 


Howard  H.  Bafor  Jr.. 
Write  Mouse  CHat  of  Staff 


“Robert  Bork’s  America  is 
a  land  in  which  women 
would  be  forced  into  back- 
alley  abortions;  blacks 
would  sit  at  segregated 
lunch  counters,  rogue 
police  could  break  down 
citizens’  doors  in  midnight 
raids...” 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Democrat  of  Massachusetts 

“I  think  he  would  be  an 
outstanding  member  of  the 
Court.  Bork  deserves  a  lot 
of  credit  for  standing  up  to 
Nixon  and  telling  him  to 
appoint  another  special 
prosecutor.” 

EBot  L.  Richardson 
Former  Attorney  General 

“The  Court  should  not  be  a 
pendulum  that  swings 
back  and  forth  depending 
on  the  ideology  of  the 
President.” 

Senator  Paul  Shnon 

Democrat  of  ■note 

this  caliber,  I  think  it’s  just 
terrible  to  try  and  make  an 
ideological  battle  out  of  it.” 

Senator  Onin  G.  Hatch 

Repuhlcanof  Utah 
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Can  the  Journey  Succeed  Without  the  Compass  of  Tradition? 
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Inexperienced  Korea  Takes  Bold  Step  Toward  Democracy 


President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  of  South  Korea  announcing  sweeping 
changes,  including  direct  presidential  elections. 


By  CLYDE  HABERMAN 


Seoul,  South  Korea 

FOR  all  the  drama  and  talk  of  polirical  miracles, 
democracy  did  not  come  to  South  Korea  last 
week.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  come  next  week  or  the 
week  after.  Korea  —  accustomed  to  centuries  of 
royal  dynasty.  Japanese  colonial  rule  and  pnsiwar  divi¬ 
sion  into  a  Communist  Nonh  and  a  usually  authoritarian 
South  —  will  need  n  lot  more  time  <0  develop  the  tradi¬ 
tions  associated  with  modem  democracies. 

Still,  an  extraordinary  series  or  events  gave  South 
Korea  its  greatest  democratic  push  forward  last  week, 
raising  hopes  that  the  country  could  indeed  have  open 
elections,  expanded  freedoms  and  independence  for  local 
governments  now  umbilici Hy  tied  to  Seoul. 

There  had  been  considerable  impetus  for  change  as 
street  protests  rattled  the  streets  of  Seoul  and  dozens  of 
other  cities.  The  Government  was  reduced  n»  iwo  choices 
—  call  in  troops  or  offer  conciliatory  gestures.  But  mili¬ 
tary  intervention  would  have  risked  jeopardizing  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  Stales  and  other  trading  partners, 
and  creating  incalculable  obstacles  to  staging  a  boycott- 


free  Olympics  in  Seoul  next  summer.  . 

Concessions  were  considered  the 
only  possibility.  But  few  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  anything  so  bold  as  the  re¬ 
versal  by  Roh  Tae  Woo,  the  ruling 
party's  chairman.  He  capitulated  to 
every  major  opposition  demand  and, 
in  effect,  said  he  was  prepared  to  run 
for  the  presidency  later  this  year  in¬ 
stead  of  having  it  handed  to  him  by 
President  Chun  Doo  Hwan.  He  also 
called  for  presidential  elections  by 
popular  vote  and  proposed  freeing 
political  prisoners,  restoring  full  civil 
rights  to  the  opposition  leader  Kim 
Dae  Jung,  giving  the  trammeled 
press  greater  license,  and  rewriting 
laws  to  insure  fair  elections. 

Two  days  later,  Mr.  Chun  closed 
the  deal.  He  still  did  not  like  direct 
elections,  he  said,  because  they  had 
been  abused  in  the  past.  But  South 
Koreans  seemed  to  disagree,  and,  he 
said,  "no  matter  how  good  a  system 
may  be',  it  is  of  no  use  if  the  people  do 
not  want  it."  It  was  a  remarkable 
turnabout,  but  then  Mr.  Chun  has  al¬ 
ways  shown  a  capacity  to  shift  direc¬ 
tion  when  there  is  no  other  way  to  go. 

Rather  than  euphoria,  the  sudden 
Roh -Chun  maneuver  brought  wary 
_  acceptance,  as  South  Koreans  de¬ 
cided  to  test  the  sincerity  of  (he  mili¬ 
tary-backed  Government.  Important  and  long-suffering 
groups  such  as  workers  and  farmers  grumbled  that  they 
were  not  even  mentioned.  A  big  test  may  come  with  the 
expected  release  of  political  prisoners.  The  Government 
says  the  total  is  1.150;  church  groups  and  others  count  at 
least  1,800.  Who  is  freed  may  determine  whether  the  con¬ 
ciliatory  spirit  takes  hold  or  dissolves  in  acrimony. 

None  of  the  changes  under  discussion  is  likely  to  af¬ 
fect  certain  fundamentals.  The  vigilant,  intrusive  net¬ 
works  of  police  and  intelligence  agents  are  not  about  us 
disappear.  Nor  is  the  military  as  a  final  arbiter  of  South 
Korean  politics,  although  the  army  does  not  interfere  in 
daily  Government  affairs. 

There  are  credible  reports  that  many-junior  officers 
feel  they  should  be  concentrating  on  fighting  North  Ko¬ 
reans,  not  fellow  South  Koreans.  Many  among  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  too,  believe  that  the  country  has  progressed 
beyond  needing  to  worry  about  sudden  intervention  by 
unknown  men  in  uniform. 

But  the  military  looms  inescapably.  Twice  —  Park 
Chung  Hee  in  1961  and  Chun  Doo  Hwan  in  1979  —  gen¬ 
erals  seized  control  when  democratic  interludes  became 
too  disorderly  for  their  tastes.  Government  officials  now' 
say  that  South  Korea  has  changed  and  Jhat  there  arc  no 


officers  similarly  sitting  by,  watching  whether  the  new 
liberal  mood  turns  sour.  No  one  can  be  sure,  though. 

Much  will  depend  on  how  the  politicians  behave. 
Both  the  ruling  and  opposition  parties  arc  ill-prepared 
for  direct  elections.  They  have  no  programs  on  most 
issues,  for  they  have  never  needed  any.  South  Korean 
parties  have  rarely  been  issue-oriented,  serving  as 
power  bases  for  strong  leaders,  whether  Chun  Doo- Hwan 
or  the  two  main  opposition  figures,  Kim  Young  Sam  and 
Kim  Dae  Jung.  And  Korean  politics  has  a  go-for-broke 
style  that  makes  a  mockery  or  compromise.  The  concept 
of  a  "loyal  opposition,"  cooperating  graciously  in  defeat 
in  the  agreed  national  interest,  has  yet  to  emerge. 

A  Born-Again  Democrat? 

The  potential  for  disharmony  thrives  within  the  op¬ 
position.  Thus  Tar.  the  two  Kims  have  maintained  unity, 
insisting  their  party  will  coalesce  behind  one  presidential 
candidate.  But  their  unity  may  be  sorely  tested.  They 
have  already  begun  to  squabble  over  a  proposal  by  Kim 
Dae  Jung  that  Mr.  Chun  step  down  right  away  and  cede 
power  to  an  interim  Cabinet  that  would  include  opposi¬ 


tion  members.  To  Kim  Young  Sam,  the  idea  is  an  unnec¬ 
essary  complication  at  a  delicate  moment 

Assuming  that  hurdles  in  the  path  of  compromise 
can  be  overcome,  the  presidential  campaign  could  offer 
surprises,  ft  has  long  been  accepted  that  the  opposition 
would  win  a  direct  election  hands  down,  because  the 
Chun  Government  is  unpopular.  That  may  still  be  true. 
But  Mr.  Roh,  who  presumably  will  be  his  party’s  candi¬ 
date,  improved  his  chances  considerably  last  week  by 
suddenly  looking  not  like  the  former  general  that  he  is, 
but  like  an  adroit  politician  and  even  a  born-again  demo¬ 
crat  And  it  is  possible,  political  analysts  said,  that  in  the 
privacy  of  the  voting  booth,  many  South  Koreans  may 
ask  themselves  whether  they  really  want  to  hand  over 
management  of  the  country  to  an  untested  opposition. 

Some  experts  also  warned  against  skepticism,  ar- 
.  guing  that  in  a  country  of  hard-working  people,  near-uni- 
versal  literacy  and  growing  affluence  and  sophistication, 
changes  could  be  absorbed  more  readily  than  had  been 
believed.  Perhaps  democracy  was  not  in  full  flight  to 
Korea,  a  foreign  diplomat  acknowledged,  “but  at  least 
they  put  the  stamp  on  the  envelope." 


‘Civifianizing’  Seoul 


Washington  Delivers  a  Quiet  Nudge 


Washington 

THERE  was  a  heady  feeling  at 
the  State  Department  Iasi  week 
as  officials  professed  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  role  they  played  as 
.  South  Korea  moved  inward  democ¬ 
racy.  For  many  policymakers,  the 
euphoria  recalled  Iheir  good  feelings 
16  months  ago  after  "people  power” 
triumphed  in  the  Philippines. 

In  the  Philippines,  American  offi¬ 
cials  had  to  work  lo  persuade  Presi¬ 
dent  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  10  leave. 
In  Korea,  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan 
had  already  pledged  to  step  down  in 
February  1988,  and  Ihe  objective 
was  to  open  up  the  process  by  which 
his  successor  would  be  chosen. 

in  both  instances,  the  main  impe¬ 
tus  came  from  within,  from  societies 
in  ferment.  In  Korea,  the  American 
role  was  a  delicate  one,  encouraging 
-  change  while  resisting  calls  lo  dc- 
.jwunec  the  authoritarian  regime. 

■  -.Officials  said  the  strategy  was  in 


make  clear  to  Mr.  Chun  that  regard¬ 
less  or  his  country's  strategic  impor¬ 
tance,  he  could  no!  count  on  Amer¬ 
ican  support  if  he  resisted  popular 
demand  Tor  change.  "We  wanted  to 
undrrruf  any  efforts,"  an  American 
official  said,'  "to  use  us  for  their  in¬ 
ternal  propaganda." 

-  The  effort  to  make  this  point  clear 
wus  u  lesson  in  the  importance  of 
language  and  liming  in  diplomacy, 
'ihe  campaign  Ijcgun  in  February 
wuh  a  speerh  in  New  York  by  Gas¬ 
ton  J.  Sigur  Jr.,  an  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  who  urged  South  Ko¬ 
reans  to  liegin  “permanently  civil- 
lamzmg  iheir  politics.”  His  remarks 
attracted  little  attention  in  the 
Untied  Sillies.  But  in  Seoul,  both  the 
Government  and  ihe  opposition  took 
Ihe  message  as  intended  —  us  a  no¬ 
tice  that  the  United  States  would  noi 
support  continued  repression. 

"It’s  noi  so  much  a  question  of. 
what  we  did  as  what  we  didn't  do." 


said  Representative  Stephen  J.  So¬ 
la  rz,  a  Brooklyn  Democrat  who 
heads  the  Foreign  Affairs  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Asia.  He  praised  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  denying  the  Ko¬ 
reans  "the  opportunity  to  feel,  en¬ 
couraged"  about  American  support. 
Mr.  Solarz  and  House  colleagues  had 
helped  keep  up  the  pressure  for 
change  with  statements  and  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  opposition  leaders,  Kim 
Dae  Jung  and  Kim  Young  Sam. 

At  week's  end,  the  Administration 
contemplated  turmoil  in  Panama 
and  Haiti,  two  other  nations  where 
military  regimes  raced  growing  civil 
unrest,  as  well  as  stirrings  toward 
more  democracy  in  Taiwan.  The 
’situations  were  significanily  differ¬ 
ent,  hut  the  Stale  Department  may 
have  had  the  experience  in  Seoul  in 
mind  as  it  made  clear,  in  Panama  a! 
least,  its  disapproval  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  behavior. 

NMII.A.  lewis 
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Barbie  Found 
Guilty  of  Crimes 
Against  Humanity 

For  many,  the  two-month  trial  of 
Klaus  Barbie  was  also  "the  trial  of 
France.”  a  forum  for  confronting  old 
questions  about  the  guilt  of  Vichy 
collaborators  as  well  as  of  Gestapo 
torturers. 

Bui  in  the  end,  his  specific  “crimes 
against  humanity”  overshadowed 
the  debate  over  national  guilt.  Mr. 
Barbie  was  convicted  on  all  charges 
early  yesterday  by  a  court  in  Lyons 
that  had  heard  tales  of  torture  and 
death  made  no  less  horrible  by  the 
passage  of  more  than  40  years.  The 
73-year-old  former  Gestapo  chief  of 
Lyons  was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison. 

"There  was  an  exceptional  crime, 
and  this  was  an  exceptional  trial,” 
said  Serge  Klarsfeld,  a  lawyer  who 
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Klaus  Barbie 


helped  engineer  Mr.  Barbie's  extra¬ 
dition  four  years  ago  from  Bolivia! 
“And  because,  memory  is  related  to 
justice,  it  means  that  the  children  of 
Izieu  will  not  die  away  in  memory." 

The  reference  was  to  44  Jewish 
children  rounded  up.  from  a  hiding 
place  and  sent  to  their  deaths  in  Nazi 
concent rai ion  camps.  A  panel  of 
three  judges  and  nine  jurors  con¬ 
victed  Mr.  Barbie  of  341  counts  in  an 
indictment  (hat  involved  the  depor¬ 
tation,  unlawful  imprisonment  and 
torture  of  Jews  and  members  of  the 
French  Resistance  during  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation. 

Contrary  to  some  expectations, 
Mr.  Barbie's  lawyer,  Jacques 
Verges,  was  unable  lo  turn  the  trial 
into  a  hearing  on  the  French  record 
of  collaboration  with  the  Nazis.  In¬ 
stead,  Mr.  Verges,  a  supporter  of 
radical  third  world  causes,  tried  not 
only  to  discredit  the  trial  but  also  to 
use  it  as  a  platform  to  accuse  West¬ 
ern  countries  of  committing  their 
own  "colonialist ”  crimes,  which.  Mr. 
Verges  said,  equaled  (hose  of  the 
Nazis. 

Soviet  Disavows 
The  Disavowable 

Reagan  Administration  officials 
say  they  are  waiting  to  hear  more 
about  what  they  described  as  an  "in¬ 
formal,  disavowable”  Soviet  sugges¬ 
tion  for  smoothing  the  way  to  a 
treaty  limiting  medium-range  mis¬ 
siles.  They  say  Col.  Gen.  Nikolai  F. 
Chervov.  head  of  the  Arms  Conirol 
Directorate  of  the  Soviet  General 


Staff,  offered  the  suggestion  several 
weeks  ago  to  Maynard  W.  Glitman. 
an  American  arms-control  negotia¬ 
tor.  The  existence  of  the  informal  ex¬ 
change  was  reported  from  Washing¬ 
ton  last  week  and  promptly  dis¬ 
avowed  in  Moscow. 

According  to  the  Administration 
officials.  General  Chervov  suggested 
that  the  Russians  might  accept  the 
American  preference  for  having 
each  side  eliminate  all  ns  medium- 
range  and  shoner-range  missiles 
around  the  world.  The  Americans 
would  have  to  give  up  the  right  to 
make  naval  weapons  from  the 
-ground-launched  cruise  missiles 
they  would  remove  from  Europe, 
and  also  agree  not  to  convert  the 
their  Pershing  2  missiles  into  short* 
er-range  weapons  that  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  West  Germans. 

But  a  Soviet  Foreign  .Ministry 
spokesman.  Boris  Pyadyshev.  in- 
.  sisied  that  General  Chervov  had 
made  no  proposals  and  was  not  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  any.  Mr.  Pyady¬ 
shev  accused  the  Americans  of 
painting  "an  unjustifiably  radiant 
picture”  of  arms-control  progress. 
He  also  cast  doubt  on  reports  that 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister.  Eduard 
A.  Shevardnadze,  and  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  would  meet 
soon  to  prepare  for  a  meeting  of 
President  Reagan  and  Mikhail  S. 
Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  leader. 

Haiti  Erupts  Over 
Military’s  Move 

Liberty  may  well  be  an  unalien¬ 
able  right,  but  it  is  hardly  ever  a  sure 
thing.  Haiti,  which  rid  itself  of  an  op¬ 
pressive  dictatorship  17  months  ago 
and  has  been  sputtering  toward  em¬ 
bryonic  democracy,  provided  a  case 
in  point  last  week. 

Faced  with  growing  unrest,  the 
provisional  military  Government 
said  it  would  restore  control  of  the 
Caribbean  country's  electoral  pro¬ 
cess  to  an  independent  civilian  coun¬ 
cil.  which  was  set  up  by  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  military  had  abruptly 
usurped  the  council’s  powers  two 
weeks  ago.. raising  fears  that  the 


Government  was  turning  into  a 
dictatorship. 

Haitians  responded  with  violent 
demonstrations  and  a  strike  that 
paralyzed  the  country.  The  mili¬ 
tary’s  reversal  did  little  to  quell  the 
discontent,  and  by  late  in  the  week, 
about  two  dozen  people  had  died  in 
violence,  many  of  them  protesters 
shot  by  soldiers. 

"The  people  are  fed  up.”  said 
Jean-Claude  Bajeux.  a  leader  of  the 
group  that  called  the  strike.  “We 
must  have  a  change  of  government.” 

The  military  did  not  explain  its  ac¬ 
tions.  Allhough  Haiti  veered  toward 
anarchy  after  t^e  fall  of  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  Jean-Claude  Duvalier  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1986.  the  country  had  been 
relatively  calm  this  year.  Voters 
overwhelmingly  endorsed  a  new 
Constitution  in  Marrh. 


Senate  for  Ban  on 
Toshiba  Exports. 

Senators,  already  stung  by  Japa¬ 
nese  commercial  exploits  that  have 
helped  produce  the  towering  United 
States  trade  deficit,  found  a  new  tar¬ 
get  for  anger  last  week.  They  voted. 
92  to  5.  for  a  two-to-five-year  ban  on 
importing  the  products* of  Toshiba 
Corporation,  a  giant  Japanese  com¬ 
pany  that  had  illegally  sold  sophisti¬ 
cated  machinery  for  making  subma¬ 
rine  propellers  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  measure  would  also  apply,  to 
Kongsberg  Vaapenfahrikk,  a  Norwe¬ 
gian  Government -owned  defense 
contractor  that  supplied  computer 
software  lo  run  the  machines. 

The  Toshiba- Kongsberg  propellers 
have  made  Soviet  submarines  qui¬ 


eter  and  thus  more  elusive,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  security  setback  that  may  cost 
billions  of  dollars  to  overcome. 

The  Senate  action  was  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  trade  bill.  which  still 
must  be  approved  by  the  House  and 
faces  a  possible  Presidential  veio. 
The  State  Department  opposed  it  as 
“counterproductive."  If  it  becomes 
law.  the  Senate  ban  could  affecl 
about  S2  billion  of  Toshiba's  $22.6  bil¬ 
lion  worldwide  sales  and  some  of  us 
4,000  employees  in  the  United  States. 

U.S.  Lashes  Out  at 
Panama  Regime 

The  Reagan* Administration  took 
aim  at  Panama’s  military  leader¬ 
ship  last  week.  After  aril i- American 
demonstrations  at  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Panama  City,  the  State 
Department  said  the  military  had  <>r- 
chesiraied  them  lo  counter  Amer¬ 
ican  calls  for  democrat  if  rule. 

Hinting  at  corruption  in  the  mili¬ 
tary.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  El¬ 
liott  Abrams  urged  Panama  s  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  la  "remove  iheir  insti¬ 
tutions  from  politics.” 

Another  pro-Government  mob  set 
fire  to  stores  and  offices  owned  by 
the  family  that  publishes  La  Prensa. 
the  leading  anri-Govemmem  news¬ 
paper.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
called  a  three-day  general  strike  and 
condemned  "ihe  criminal  attitude  of 
the  authorities." 

The  demons! rations  followed  the 
lifting  of  a  19-day  suspension  of  civil 
liberties  after  si  reel  violence  lust 
month.  The  unrest  began  when  a 
Panamanian  colonel  accused  Gen. 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega,  who  as 
head  of  Panama's  Defense  Forces 
controls  the  Government,  of  having 
been'1  involved  in  corruption,  elec¬ 
toral  fraud  and  political  murder. 

For  his  part.  General  Noriega 
again  accused  the  United  Slates  of 
trying  to  destabilize  the  country  as  a 
pretext  for  backing  out  of  us  treaty 
agreement  lo  hand  over  the  Panama 
Canal  at  the  end  of  ihe  cent  ury. 

Katherine  Roberts, 
Milt  Freudenheim 
and  James  F.  Clarity 
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Many  Chileans  Believe  Deaths  Were  Aimed  at  Polarizing  the  Country 


W as  Pinochet’s  Campaign  Message  a  Dozen  Killings? 


Members  of  the  Manuel  Rodriguez  Patriotic  Front,  a  guerrilla  group 
that  is  a  target  of  the  Pinochet  Government. 


By  SHIRLEY  CHRISTIAN 


Santiago.  Chile 

THE  killing  of  12  people  in  arW-hQurpe™**  it>  Chile 
last  month  may  not  stand  out  m  the  annals  of  vio¬ 
lence  committed  in  conflicts  between  Latin 
American  governments  and  guerrillas.  But  in  a 
country  where  the  Government  is  known  to  apply  its  vio¬ 
lence  with  relative  selectivity  and  expertise,  the  chain  of 
deaths  of  the  dozen  presumed  leftist  rebels  has  special 
significance. 

The  killings  were  seen  by  various  politicians  and 
other  analysts  as  part  of  a  strategy  to  keep  Gen.  Augusto 
Pinochet,  the  Chilean  leader,  in  power  and  to  divide  his 
opposition.  They  contend  that  General  Pinochet  intended 
the  killings  to  further  polarize  the  country,  hardening  the 
confrontation  between  his  right-wing  Government  and 
the  far  . left,  and  pressuring  those  in  the_middle  to  choose 
the  forces  of  order. 

The  intelligence  police,  known  as  the  C.N.I.,  said  all 
dozen  victims  died  resisting  arrest  m  various  incidents. 
But  m  the  past  the  C.N.f.  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
capable  of  rounding  up  large  numbers  of  armed  guerril¬ 
las  without  firing  a  shot.  It  said  recently  that  it  was  hold¬ 
ing  more  than  150  members  of  the  Manuel  Rodriguez  Pa¬ 
triotic  Front,  the  more  active  of  two  Chilean  guerrilla 
groups,  m  detention. 

The  12  killings  last  month  were  the  most  in  such  a 
short  period  since  the  mass  executions  after  the  1973 
military  coup  that  brought  General  Pinochet  to  power. 
The  operation  began  with  the  midday  shooting  on  a  sub¬ 


urban  Santiago  street  of  a  man  who  the  authorities  said 
was  the  logistics  chief  of  the  Communist-affiliated  Pa¬ 
triotic  Front.  The  C.N.I.  said  he  shot  at  its  agents  when 
they  were  about  to  arrest  him.  The  authorities  said  that 
documents  found  on  his  body  led  them  to  the  others.  Two 
men  were  killed  at  separate  siies,  iwo  at  another  and 
early  the  next  day,  the  police  said,  seven  people  died  in  a 
gun  battle  at  a  house  in  a  northern  suburb. 

The  Bullet  Holes 

Lawyers  for  human  rights  groups  cast  doubt  on  the 
official  account,  saying  they  found  no  bullet  holes  on  the 
sidewalks  near  the  house  where  the  seven  bodies  were  or 
other  evidence  that  guns  had  been  fired  at  the  police.  The 
lawyers  also  said  that  all  of  the  bullet  holes  they  found  in¬ 
side  the  house  were  in  the  floor,  usually  near  bloodstains, 
suggesting  firing  at  close  range. 

The  authorities  argued  that  the  Communist  guerril¬ 
las  were  responsible  for  the  escalation  of  violence  be¬ 
cause  they,  brought  an  arms  arsenal  into  the  country  a 
year  ago  and  then  tried  to  kill  General  Pinochet  in  a  Sep¬ 
tember  1986  ambush  that  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  five  of 
his  bodyguards.  The  guerrillas'  supporters  did  not  deny 
that  new  attacks  may  have  been  planned  or  that  some  ol 
those  killed  had  roles  in  the  ambush. 

The  discovery  of  the  arsenal  and  the  assassination 
attempt  had  shocked  General  Pinochet’s  moderate  oppo¬ 
nents.  in  particular  the  Christian  Democrats,  the  major 
party,  who  had  supported  the  Communists'  right  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  legal  political  activity.  The  Government  ac¬ 
cused  the  moderates  of  helping  terrorism,  and  some 
Chilean  politicians  are  maintaining  that  a  goal  of  last 


month's  killings  was  to  convince  groups  that  have  been 
critical  of  the  General  of  the  dangers  of  leftist  terrorism. 

In  particular,  it  is  widely  thought,  the  Government 
wanted  to  sway  the  military  and  policy  commanders  who 
do  not  want  General  Pinochet  to  seek  a  new  eight-year 
term  in  the  election  scheduled  for  late  next  year.  Politi¬ 


cal  analysts  have  speculated  that  the 
General  may  believe  that  a  new 
sense  of  shared  ensis  could  bring 
them  back  to  his  side. 

Some  Chileans  said  General 
Pinochet's  strategy  was  also  aimed 
at  influencing  elections  this  month 
for  new  leaders  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party. 

One  interpretation  held  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Pinochet  ordered  the  killings  in 
the  hope  that  the  Christian  Demo¬ 
crats  would  vote  for  a  new  leader 
from  the  parly's  left  wing  to  spite 
him.  This  would  serve  his  purposes,  it 
was  reasoned,  because  his  military 
Critics  would  not  want  to  open  contact 
with  the  party  under  those  circum¬ 
stances  and  would  turn  back  to  him. 
Another  interpretation  was  thar  the 
General  was  trying  to  frighten  the 
Christian  Democratic  left  and  others 
into  accepting  his  electoral  rules. 

The  guerrillas,  dominated  by 
people  who  believe,  like  the  General, 
that  violence  is  the  key  to  influencing 
political  outcomes,  fit  easily  into  the  other  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  They  are  trying  to  pull  in  the  mainstream  left, 
which  might  harbor  hopes  of  eventually  defeating  Gen¬ 
eral  Pinochet  at  the  polls  instead  of  in  the  streets.  The 
rebels  and  the  general  are  trying  to  get  across  the  same 
message:  that  the  choice  is  between  them. 
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Flamboyant  Hakim ,  Khashoggi  and  Ghorbanifar  Follow  a  Middle  East  Tradition 


Where  the  Custom  Is  to  Mix 


Diplomacy  With  Profits 


By  STEPHEN  ENGELBERG 


Washington 

■AT  *1?*; an  lranian-bom  businessman  named 
|H  Albert  Hakim  sat  down  with  Iranian  officials  to 
^^^try  to  win  their  help  in  freeing  American  hos- 
tages  in  Lebanon,  in  a  matter  of  hours,  he  made  a 
key  concession,  agreeing  that  the  United  States  would 
pressure  Kuwait  to  release  several  Shiite  Moslems  con¬ 
victed  of  a  t  ruck  bombing. 

The  talks  strike  Americans  as  unusual  for  several 
reasons.  Mr.  Hakim  was  not  a  diplomat.  He  had  no  se¬ 
curity  clearance,  and  the  commitment  to  lean  on  the  Ku¬ 
waitis  ran  directly  counter  to  American  policy  —  and  in 
fact  was  never  carried  out.  Most  surprising,  the  officials 
■  intended  to  become  his  business  partners. 

Congressional  investigators  have  round  much  to  pon¬ 
der  in  the  Reagan  Administration’s  dealings  with  [ran 
through  intermediaries  who  mixed  personal  profit  with 
their  own  brand  of  international  relations.  When  the 
hearings  on  the  Iran-contra  affair  resume  this  week, 
Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North  is  expected  to  face  questioning 
about  his  relations  with  Mr.  Hakim,  among  others. 

But  a  mingling  of  diplomacy  and  personal  business 
is  something  of  a  tradition  in  the  Middle  East,  where 
wealthy  businessmen  often  put  their  contacts  in  the  oil 
and  arms  industries  to  quasi-official  use.  A  prominent 
example  is  Adrian  Khashoggi.  the  billionaire  Saudi  arms 
dealer,  who  has  for  several  years  been  shuttling  between 
the  Arab  countries  and  Israel  to  work  out  a  Middle  East 
peace  accord.  Another  is  Rafi  Carrare,  a  Lebanese  busi¬ 
nessman  living  m  Saudi  Arabia  who  played  a  role  in  indi¬ 
rect  discussions  among  Israelis.  Syrians  and  Lebanese 
over  the  future  of  Lebanon  in  1983. 

The  first  contacts,  between  Iran  and  the  United 
States  were  arranged  by  Manucher  Ghorbanifar,  an  Ira¬ 
nian  businessman  and  friend  of  Mr.  Khashoggi.  The  Cen¬ 


tral  Intelligence  Agency  called  Mr.  Ghorbanifar  a  liar 
who  could  not  deliver  on  his  promises,  but  the  National 
Security  Council  was  willing  to  use  him  for  months  of  se¬ 
cret  dealings  with  Iran.  Mr.  Ghorbanifar’s  connections  to 
the  American  hostages  in  Lebanon  began  in  November 
1984  when,  a  former  C.I.A.  official  said.  Mr.  Ghorbanifar 
offered  to  help  buy  their  release.  Nothing  came  of  the  of¬ 
fer,  and  Mr.  Ghorbanifar  denies  making  it. 

In  July  1985,  Mr.  Khashoggi  sent  Robert  C.  McFar- 
lane,  then  President  Reagan's  national  security  adviser, 
a  lengthy  outline  describing  what  he  said  were  negotia¬ 
tions  he  had  had  with  Israel  and  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  Attached  were  transcripts  of  several  inter¬ 
views  with  Mr.  Ghorbanifar  about  Iran. 

Saudi  Connections 


In  the  paper.  Mr.  Khashoggi  argued  that  interna¬ 
tional  businessmen  were  particularly  suited  to  arranging 
economic  deals  (hat  might  lead  to  political  change. 
"Members  of  the  international  business  community  can 
talk  in  purely  practical  terms,"  he  wrote,  "without  being 
accused  or  trying  to  gain  political  advantages."  Several 
former  associates  of  Saudi  officials  said  Mr.  Khashoggi 's 
activities  were  secretly  coordinated  with  the  Saudi  Gov¬ 
ernment;  if  he  failed,  he  could  be  disavowed.  During 
Washington's  arms  dealings  with  Iran,  Mr.  Khashoggi 
helped  finance  several  arms  shipments.  He  also  told 
Saudi  officials  about  the  secret  American  rapprochment 
with  Iran,  which  apparently  prompted  the  Saudis  to  initi¬ 
ate  their  own  closer  relations  with  Tehran. 


recent  conversations  in  Paris,  Mr,  Gh 
banifar  similarly  said  he  had  acred  on  his  own  in  arra 
lran  dealings.  "I'm  a  free  businessman."  he  c 
tended.  “I  don't  represent  the  Iranian  Government; 
now  things  happen  in  the  Middle  East.  You  have  fr 
lancer  businessmen  and  they  solve  all  the  political  pr 
terns.  U  is  different  from  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Ghorbanifar  said  he  had  made  these  argume 
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The  shadowy  Iranian  businessman  Manticher  Ghorbanifar,  right, 
with  Adnan  Khashoggi.  the  billionaire  Saudi  arms  denier,  in  Paris. 


to  Michael  Ledeen,  a  National  Security  Council  consult¬ 
ant.  Mr.  Ledeen  wanted  Iran  to  stop  supporting  anti- 
American  terrorism.  Mr  Ghorbanifar  replied  that  this 
was  the  sort  of  message  that  could  be  conveyed  only  by 
unofficial  ihtermcdiaries  like  himself. 

He  to/d  Mr.  Ledeen:  "O.K..  if  you  want  me  to  solve 


this  problem  it  cannot  be  done  in  a 
diplomatic  way.  You  cannot  go  lo 
Iran  as  the  State  Department  and 
say:  'You  stop  the  terrorism/  They 
will  say.  'You  are  the  terrorist,  get 
out  of  the  room.'  But  1  can  go  to  them, 
and  I  know  them:  they  are  my 
friends.  I  can  say.  ‘O.K..  let’s  forget 
about  the  business.  I  know  you  do 
these  things  — '  don’t  tell  me  you  don't 
—  hut  now  we  can  make  peace/  " 

The  international  businessmen 
may  have  launched  the  Iran  contacts, 
but  Congressional  investigators  sus¬ 
pect  it  was  the  interplay  of  commer¬ 
cial  interests  and  domestic  politics 
that  lead  to  their  public  exposure  last 
year.  Early  in  1986.  the  White  House 
had  enlisted  retired  Maj  Gen.  Rich¬ 
ard  V.  Secord  to  arrange  the  logis¬ 
tics,  his  business  partner.  Mr.  Hakim 
handled  the  complex  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  overseas  for  ihe  weap¬ 
ons  transfers.  Both  men  distrusted 
Mr.  Ghorbanifar  and  decided,  with 
Ihe  support  of  the  CIA.,  to  find  new 
intermediaries.  A  "second  channel” 
was  eventually  cultivated  hy  Mr. 
Hakim,  who  said  he  hoped  to  share 
millions  in  profits  with  the  Iranians 
involved.  To  build  up  the  credibility 
of  this  new  intermediary  inside  Iran, 
General  Secqrd  set  a  lower  price  for 
the  weapons  than  Mr.  Ghorbanifar 
had  been  charging  the  Iranians. 

The  results  were  explosive.  Mr. 
Ghorbanifar  said  his  Iranian  con¬ 
tacts  suspected  that  he  had  been 
charging  a  higher  price  because  he 
was  stealing.  Within  days,  the  Iran 
dealings  had  been  exposed  by  a  Lebanese  magazine.  It 
may  well  have  gm ion  its  information  indirectly  from  an 
irate  Mr.  Ghorbamrur,  who  said  he  makes  it  a  practice  to 
bet  ray  those  who  betray  him . 

"They  said,  'To  hell  with  the  first  channel.'  "  he  re¬ 
called.  "I  said.  'Tti  hell  with  them.*  " 
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More  Than  a  Million  Were  Sent  to  the  Countryside  to  Remold  Them  Views 


Students  in 
China  Turn 
Cynical  and 
Apathetic 

By  EDWARD  A.  GARGAN 


S  Beijing 

Tu  DENTS  at  the  University  of  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology  in  Hefei  recently  pasted  narrow  scrolls  of 
I  paper-on  dormitory  door  posts,  ink-brushed  with 
the  following  sentiment:  "We  are  indifferent  to 
all  affairs:  s.ate  affairs,  party  affairs  and  world  affairs, 
we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  sounds:  the  sound  of  wind,  the 
sound  of  rain  and  the  sound  of  reading." 

Last  December,  thousands  of  college  students 
tramped  through  the  snowy  streets  of  Hefei,  a  provincial 
capital  in  east-central  China,  demanding  greater  politi¬ 
cal  and  intellectual  freedom.  The  protest  triggered  simi¬ 
lar  student  demonstrations  in  nearly  20  cities.  But  now, 
just  six  months  later,  a  mixture  of  apathy  and  rebellion, 
resentment  and  apprehension,  has  washed  across  the 
campuses.  "We  still  want  democracy."  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  said  in  Beijing.  "But  now,  who  knows  when  it  will 
come,  maybe  in  a  thousand  years." 

The  swift  aod  harsh  Government  crackdown  on  stu¬ 
dent  unrest  last  winter  appears  to  have  provoked  wide¬ 
spread  discouragement  about  the  country's  future  and 
the  students'  own  prospects,  despite  stepped-up  indoctri¬ 
nation  on  every  campus.  Last  week,  for  the  firsL  time 
since  the  violent  mass  migrations  of  the  Cultural  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  1970's,  more  than  one  million  college  students 
were  on  their  way  to  spend  the  summer  recess  on  com¬ 
pulsory  jobs  in  factories,  offices  and  rural  villages,  as 
part  of  the  Government’s  effort  to  remold  their  views. 

As  the  summer  recess  approached, accounts  of  wide¬ 
spread  student  indiscipline  —  caused,  the  authorities 
contended,  by  the  corrupting  influences  of  Western 
thought  —  have  appeared  m  the  press. 

At  Hangzhou  University,  students  "more  than  once 
broke  into  unoccupied  dormitory  rooms  and  played  mah- 
jongg  and  poker  there,*'  according  to  the  People's  Daily, 
in  a  typical  account  of  late-semester  student  behavior. 
“In  addition,  these  students  have  frequently  drunk  exces¬ 
sively  and  danced  cheek-to-cheek  with  people  until  morn¬ 
ing  in  their  dormitories."  The  students,  the  paper  assert¬ 
ed.  were  "influenced  by  moribund  bourgeois  Ideas.” 
Thirty-three  were  disciplined,  some  by  expulsion. 

In  addition  to  unruly  behavior,  cynicism  has  engen¬ 
dered  considerable  discussion  among  students  and  in  the 
national  press  over  the  “three  ways"  —  black,  gold  and 
red  —  for  students  to  pursue  a  career.  The  black  way  is 
to  leave  China  to  study  abroad,  to  earn  a  black  gradua¬ 
tion  cap  and  gown.  Gold  involves  going  into  business  in 
hopes  of  becoming  rich.  And  red  refers  to  joining  the 
Communist  Party  and  becoming  a  Government  official. 

,Jn  all  three  cases,  the  authorities  complain,  students  . 


Students  in  a  science  class  at  the  jiaotong  Technical  University  in  Xian,  China. 
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are  driven  by  blatant  opportunism  instead  of  devotion  to 
the  socialist  ideals  that,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  in¬ 
fuse  the  thinking  of  China's  aging  leaders.  Authorities 
complain  bitterly  that  even  party  membership  has  be¬ 
come  little  more  than  a  ticket  tor  better  pay  and  housing. 

A  graduate  student  at  a  prestigious  Beijing  institute 
who  will  work  at  the  Bank  of  China  explained  his  choice 
of  the  red  path:  “If  you  aren't  in  the  party,  you  can  only 
go  up  to  a  certain  level.  For  all  the  senior  positions,  you 
have  to  be  a  party  member.  My  friends  don'i  believe  in 
the  party  bui  they  all  joined.  There’s  no  other  way.” 

Study  abroad,  meanwhile,  has  become  a  mecca-Iike 
goal  for  thousands,  many  of  whom  admit  privately  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  return  to  China.  The  Government  re¬ 
cently  dispatched  a  high-level  delegation  to  urge  the 
United  States  to  compel  20,000  Chinese  students  to  return 
home  when  th^y  finish  their  studies^  And  after  rumors 
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that  Australia  planned  an  amnesty  to  permit  foreigners 
to  become  citizens,  the  Australian  Embassy  was  inun¬ 
dated  with  student  visa  applications.  The  Ambassador 
had  to  summon  the  Chinese  press  to  deny  the  rumors. 

To  halt  the  spreading  ideological  erosion,  major 
changes  in  higher  education  policy  were  announced  this 
spring.  Liu  Ji,  the  deputy  party  secretary  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  in  Hefei,  was  blunt :  “In  order  to  help  students  to  fos¬ 
ter  the  proletarian  world  outlook,  political  and  ideologi¬ 
cal  work  should  be  carried  out  through  the  teaching  of 
science,  technology,  theory  and  literature  and  art/' 

At  Beijing  University  and  Fudan  University  in 
Shanghai,  nearly  .100  political  propagandists  have  been 
given  the  title  of  "lecturer"  or  "professor"  —  effectively 
equating  propaganda  work  wtih  academic  teaching. 

Some  undergraduates  planning  postgraduate  studies 
have  been  told  they  must  first  take  a  job. for  iwo>years.* 
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And  applicants  to  study  abroad,  under  regulations  issued 
last  month,  must  "ardently  love  the  motherland  and  so¬ 
cialism,  have  good  ideological  and  moral  qualities,  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  practical  work  and  study, 
and  have  served  socialist  modernization  actively." 

1  Amid  the  ideological  bombardment,  many  students 
seem  to  be  floundering  in  search  of  banners  of  certainty, 
black,  gold  or  red.  The  newspapers  trumpet  accounts  of 
students  who  selflessly  disappear  into  remote  rural 
areas  in  a  blaze  of  socialist  fervor.  But  for  many  students 
who  will  spend  the  summer  in  fields  and  factories,  the  ex¬ 
ercise  is  seen  as  punishment  for  expressing  their  views 
on  the  streets  last  winter. 

"Will  they  tell  us  that  this  son  of  work  is  good," 
asked  a  woman  student  in  Beijing,  "that  this  teaches  us 
life  experience?  1  don't  think  so.  All  I  know  is  that  all  the 
old  leaders*  will  dfet-’Rien maybe  we  wilt  have  a  turn." 

-,*i  *  iu  r-.itinru,  ?ni  ni  mo  L  .  .  i.i,':  .  . 


Chirac  and  His  Allies  on  the  Right  Squabble  as  Their  Fortunes  Ebb 


A  Shrewd  Mitterrand  Rises  Above  the  Fray 


By  RICHARD  BERNSTEIN 


Paris 

the  plotting  and  scheming  about  next  year’s 
MW  presidential  election  begins.  France  seems  to 
be  edging  back  toward  the  system  of  shifting 
coalitions  that  many  here  thought  had  been 
eliminated  when  Charges  de  Gaulle  created  the  near- 
monarchical  presidency  of  the  Fifth  Republic  in  1958. 

The  great  surprise  has  been  the  growing  popularity 
of  President  Francois  Mitterrand.  Since  his  Socialist 
Party  lost  the  1986  legislative  elections,  he  has  had  to 
share  power  in  “cohabitation"  with  the  rightist  Prime 
Minister,  Jacques  Chirac.  U  was  expected  to  be  an  awk¬ 
ward  arrangement,  but  Mr.  Mitterrand  has  coolly  and 
skillfully  presented  himself  as  an  above-the-4ray  “father 
of  the  nation,”  leaving  to  Mr.  Chirac  the  difficult  tasks  of 
running  the  country. 

From  a  low  point  last  year,  when  opinion  surveys 
showed  him  to  be  the  most  unpopular  recent  French 
president,  Mr.  Mitterrand  has  rebounded  to  become 
France's  most  favorably  rated  politician,  with  a  55  per¬ 
cent  approval  rating.  He  has,  said  the  commentator. 
Alain  Duhamel,  transformed  "the  pumpkin  of  a  conaoi- 
tationist  president  into  the  carriage  of  a  chief  of  state." 

But  Mr.  Mitterrand's  popularity  has  waned  before, 
and  could  wane  again,  particularly  if  the  approach  of  the 
presidential  election  forces  him  to  abandon  his  pedestal 
and  behave  like  a  conventional  presidential  candidate 
next  year.  Indeed,  that  may  be  one  reason  the  president 
has  refused  to  say  what  he  will  do,  letting  his  plans  re¬ 
main  the  season's  great  political  mystery.  The  betting 
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Supporter  holding  a  portrait  of  Francois  Mitterrand 
during  the  President’s  recent  visit  to  Normandy. 


here  is  that  he  would  like  a  second  seven-year  term  but 
will  run  only  if  victory  seems  virtually  certain. 

Mr.  Mitterrand’s  resurgence  is  a  reflection  of  the  op¬ 
position’s  weakness  and  a  major  reason  for  the  reap¬ 
pearance  of  fissures  in  the  complex  political  alignment 


on  the  right.  Mr.  Chirac,  with  his  approval  rating  hover¬ 
ing  just  above  40  percent,  has  not  fared  as  well  as  Mr. 
Mitterrand.  Mr.  Chirac  has  lost  ground  over  such  issues 
as  student  demonstrations,  police  brutality,  a  long  rail¬ 
road  strike,  and  his  controversial  proposals  to  change 
university  policy  and  citizenship  requirements.  Now 
many  conservatives  suspect  that  Mr.  Chirac  may  not  be 
the  candidate  to  defeat  Mr.  Mitterrand  next  year.  As  a 
result,  the  right  has  suffered  a  near-collapse  or  cave-in 
that  the  magazine  Le  Point  called  an  “implosion." 

Francois  Leotard,  Mr.  Chirac's  Minister  of  Culture, 
recently  provoked  a  political  storm  when  he  announced 
that  he  would  not  support  Mr.  Chirac  next  year  in  the 
first  round  of  presidential  voting.  Mr.  LSotard,  who  is  45 
years  old.  is  the  head  of  the  Republican  Party,  a  junior 
partner  in  Government  with  Mr.  Chirac's  Rally  for  the 
Republic.  Former  President  Valery  Giscard  d'Estamg. 
who  used  to  head  the  Republicans,  is'no  longer  seen  as  a 
contender.  But.  Mr.  Leotard  is  young,  handsome,  articu¬ 
late  and  ambitious,  qualities  which  could  make  him  a  fu¬ 
ture  presidential  candidate  himself. 

ChaBenge  from  the  Right 

"Havoc,  as  the  Ghost  of  Colombey  said,  is  reinstall¬ 
ing  itself  in  the  furniture,"  said  Claude  Imbert,  a  Le 
Point  analyst,  referring  to  General  de  Gaulle,  who  died  in 
retirement  in  his  country  home  at  Colombey  les  Deux 
EgJises  in  1970.  "The  Government  of  the  right  is  falling 
apart." 

Also  affecting  Mr.  Chirac's  political  standing  is  the 
division  within  his  own  neo-Gauilist  party  in  deciding 
*how  to  combat  the  challenge  posed  by  Jean-Marie  Le 
Pen.  whose  far-right,  anti-immigrant  party,  ihe  National 


Front,  threatens  to  take  away  some  of  its  votes.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  another  phenomenon  of  political  resurrec¬ 
tion  deeply  threatening  to  Mr.  Chirac’s  presidential 
chances.  Raymond  Barre,  a  professional  economist  who 
was  unpopular  when  he  was  prime  minister,  has  leaped 
aheacf  of  Mr.  Chirac  in  most  polls.  If  the  election  were 
held  tomorrow,  Mr.  Barre,  not  Mr.  Chirac,  would  be  the 
most  likely  presidential  candidate  of  the  right. 

Mr.  Barre,  who  cultivates  the  appearance  nf  tran¬ 
quility  and  imperturbability,  refused  16  months  ago  to 
have  anything  ro  do  with  the  divided  Government,  appar¬ 
ently  calculating  that  he  was  better  off  remaining  aloof 
from  day-to-day  affairs  and  thus  warding  off  the  public's 
tendency  to  tire  of  visible  and  active  leaders.  The  calcu¬ 
lation  seems  to  have  served  him  well. 

Some  analysts  view  the  early  proliferation  of  rival¬ 
ries,  especially  on  the  right,  as  a  consequence  of  cohabi¬ 
tation  itself.  In  the  beginning,  the  big  question  about  the 
arrangement  was:  Could  a  president  and  prime  minister 
of  different  parties  coexist?  The  answer,  so  far.  is  yes. 
Bui  few  foresaw  that  the  arrangment  would  encourage 
new  conflicts  in  the  rightist  majority  in  Parliament. 

This  occurred  because  Mr.  Chirac  can  no  longer  feel 
secure  as  Prime  Minister,  merely  because  the  President 
prefers  him  to  other  members  of  the  parliamentary  ma¬ 
jority.  He  must  also  hold  together  the  members  of  his 
coalition  in  Parliament,  including  ambitious  figures  like 
Mr.  Leotard,  who  have  an  interest  in  exacting  conces¬ 
sions  for  their  support.  The  situation  is  simitar  to  the  one 
under  the  unstable  Fourth  Republic,  which  de  Gauile 
brought  to  an  end. 

Since  the  conservatives  will  still  control  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  after  next  year’s  election,  if  they  win  the  presiden¬ 
cy.  rohabitialion  will  end.  Bui  if  Mr.  Mitterrand  is  re¬ 
elected,  cohabitation,  with  ail  of  its  potential  for  endless 
conflict,  could  become  an  entrenched  part  of  (he  political 
scene,  at  least  until  the  parliamentary  elections  that 
must  be  held  by  1991. 


‘ Israel  Is  Too  Important  to  Be  Left  to  Israelis’ 


American  Jews  Are  Voicing  Their  Disquiet 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 


TEL  Avt  v 

IN  the  months  since  the  revelations  about  Israeli  es¬ 
pionage  in  Washington,  Israel’s  role  in  the  Iran  arms 
affair,  and  numerous  embarrassing  squabbles  in  the 
Israeli  Government,  officials  here  have  been  closely 
monitoring  American  opinion  polls  to  see  if  these  epi¬ 
sodes  have  affected  Israel’s  standing. 

According  to  several  American  polling  experts  now 
visiting  Israel,  the  findings  have  been  rather  surprising: 
Israel’s  standing  with  the  American  public  remains  high, 
largely  untouched  by  the  recent  scandals.  But  at  the 
same  time,  its’standing  with  American  Jewish  leaders 
has,  to  some  extent,  been  negatively  affected. 

"What  frightened  American  Jews  most  about  the 
Pollard  affair  was  what  it  said  about  Israel’s  judgment, 
said  Steven  Spiegel  of  the.University  of  California  at  Us 
Angeles,  an  expert  on  American  attitudes  about  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  “K  is  not  that  American  Jewish  leaders  came 
away  saying,  'By  golly.  we  should  back  away  from  Is¬ 
rael.’  They  said.  ’By  golly,  what  is wrong  with  the  Israe¬ 
lis?  They  have  a  scandal  a  week.'"' 

The  conclusion  of  many  American  Jewish  leaders. 


Professor  Spiegel  said,  was  that  they  should  become 
more  actively  involved  with  Israeli  policymaking  and 
speak  out,  critically  when  necessary,  on  the  assumption 
that  "Israel  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  Israelis."  . 

!  The  mood  was  clearly  echoed  during  recent  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Jewish  Agency  Assembly,  an  umbrella  organ¬ 
ization  that  links  international  Jewish  fund-raising  and 
immigration-promoting  groups  with  Israeli  institutions. 
Among  the  organizations  is  the  American  United  Jewish 
Appeal,  which  last  year  sent  $350  million  to  Israel.  Many 
of  the  American  delegates  to  the  meetings  called  for 
greater  accountability  by  Israel  on  how  donated  money 
is  spent,  particularly  to  insure  that  it  goes  to  projects 
that  reflect  American  values  of  religious  tolerance, 
democratic  education  and  pluralism. 

Moreover,  a  delegation  led  by  the  national  chairman, 
of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  Martin  Stein,  delivered  an 
unusually  vigorous  warning  to  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir.  They  told  him  that  if  Mr.  Shamir  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  accept  ultra  orthodox  party  demands  to  change  the 
official  definition  of  who  is  a  Jew,  a  step  that  could  effec¬ 
tively  delegitimize  the  Reform  and  Conservative 
branches  of  Judaism,  the  change  would  have  a  major 
negative  impact  on  American  Jewish  donations  to  Israel. 
The  issue  is  one  that  produces  a  visceral  response  among 


American  Jews,  Mr.  Stein  reportedly  told  Mr.  Shamir. 

American  Jews  may  indeed  be  getting  freer  with 
their  advice,  an  Israeli  offiria!  said,  "but  I  doubt  that  this 
will  have  much  impact  here.  The  power  is  with  those  who 
are  here  and  American  Jews  just  arc  not  here.  You  can¬ 
not  come  over  three  times  a  year  and  expect  to  have  your 
advice  taken  seriously,”  According  to  Professor  Spiegel, 
American  Jewish  leaders  are  increasingly  willing  to  talk 
tough  to  their  Israeli  counterparts,  partly  because  they 
feel  that  Americans  have  become  so  sympathetic  to  Is¬ 
rael  that  the  old  hesitancy  about  washing  diny  linen  in 
public  has  slightly  diminished. 

‘Motherhood’  Values 

For  example,  in  a  Washington  Post-ABC  News  Poll 
last  year,  after  Israeli  spying  in  Washington  had  been  re¬ 
vealed,  54  percent  of  Americans  rated  Israel  as  "a  reli¬ 
able  ally.”  The  approval  virtually  matched  an  identical 
poll  iust  before  the-  Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon  in  1982. 
And  in  a  Roper  poll  this  year,  only  5  percent  blamed  Is¬ 
rael  for  the  Iran-Con  Ira  affair. 

"Support  for  Israel  has  been  strong,  steady  and 
durable.”  said  Gary  Orren,  an  expert  on  opinion  surveys 
at  Harvard  University.  "Even  when  it  goes  down,  it  al¬ 
ways  seems  to  bounce  back.”  He  offered  several  rea- 


lis  than  with  most  other  foreigners.  “Whenever  you 
in  polls,  'Why  do  you  like  Israel?’  rhe  answer  that  alw 
comes  up  is:  'They  are  like  us,'  “  Mr.  Orren  said. 

Second.  Israel  is  perceived  as  reflecting  cer 
desirable  “apple  pie  and  motherhood”  values.  An 
icans,  he  said,  are  apt  to  regard  Israel  as  “principle 
an  "ally  in  rhe  face  of  Soviets,"  and  most  of  all,  "stroi 
and  "successful.”  Americans,  especially  the  young  ic 
tify  with  strength  and  winners,  Mr.  Orren  said,  and 
rael  s  American  support  is  highest  among  young  poop 

While  Israel  has  recently  behaved  in  ways  t 
might  have  seemed  inconsistent  with  some  of  the  m ( 
erhood  values,  it  has  been  insulated  by  the  general  ie 
ranee  of  foreign  news  in  the  United  States.  A  recent  N 
York  Times/CBS  Poll  found  that  only  18  percent  kr 
that  Jonathan  Jay  Pollard,  a  United  States  Navy  intt 
gence  analyst,  had  spied  for  Israel. . 

Israel  has  also  benefited  enormously  because 
behavior  has  been  overshadowed  by  such  Arab-rela 
anti-American  incidents  as  the  hijacking  of  the  itai 
cruise  ship  Achille  Lauro  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Lil 
•  an- and  Syrian-sponsored  terrorism,  Mr.  Orren  said. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  Presidi 
Reagan  has  set  a  positive  tone  about  Israei  and  has  be 
tolerant  of  its  excesses,  probably  more  so  than  any  ore 
ous  President.  Because  or  the  influence  of  the  preside 
on  the  news  and  the  issues  ihat  arc  dchaied,  his  auituc 
have  enjoyed  a  wide  echu  in  American  public  opinion, 
effect  that  could  change  with  a  new  Administration 
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Aliens  Take  a  Death  Train 

In  a  bungled  smuggling  effort. 

18  of  19  illegal  aliens  from  Mex¬ 
ico  died  in  120-degree  heat  last 
week,  trapped  in  a  locked  steel- 
walled  boxcar.  They  had 


boarded  an  eastbound  freight  at 
El  Paso;  the  boxcar  was  opened 
the  next  day  at  Sierra  Blanca, 
Tex.,  because  an  aluminum  iden¬ 
tification  tag  was  missing. 


Some  Old  Echoes 
In  New  Questions 
About  Meese 

Questions  about  the  legality  and 
propriety  of  the  connections  between 
Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  3d 
and  the  Wedtech  Corporation  be¬ 
came  more  pointed  last  week  with 
the  release  of  a  document  suggesting 
that  Mr.  Meese  has  misrepresented 
his  personal  financial  holdings. 

The  document,  a  disclosure  of  per¬ 
sonal  investments  filed  by  Mr. 
Meese  with  the  Justice  Department 
in  1985,  omitted  a  $60,000  investment 
he  made  with  a  financial  consultant 
who  also  advised  Wedtech.  the  scan¬ 
dal-ridden  South  Bronx  military  con¬ 
tractor. 

A  day  earlier,  the  Office  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Ethics  said  that  Mr.  Meese  had 
not  met  the  “specific  requirements’* 
of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  for 
blind  trust  arrangements  in  his- 
financial  partnership,  with  the  con¬ 
sultant.  W.  Franklin  Chinn. 

Among  other  things,  James  C. 


McKay,  the  special  prosecutor  inves¬ 
tigating  Wedtech's  relations  with 
Washington,  is  looking  into  whether 
the  Attorney  General  gained  finan¬ 
cially  in  return  for  helping  Wedtech 
win  an  important  contract.in  1982. 

But  the  Wedtech  affair  is  far  from 
the  first  in  which  the  interplay  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Meese's  personal,  finan¬ 
cial  and  official  relationships  has 
come  under  scrutiny,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  chronology  suggests. 

•  1983.  Mr.  Meese,  then  White’ 
House  counselor,  files  financial  dis¬ 
closure  forms  showing  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  two  payment-on-demand 
loans  of  no  less  than  Si 5.000  and  no 
more  than  $50,000  from  John  R. 
McKean,  during  the  time  the  tax  ac¬ 
countant  was  appointed  to  the  Postal 
Service  Board  of  Governors. 

Meanwhile,  an  Army  inspector 
general  found  that  while  Mr.  Meese's 
promotion  to  colonel  in  the  Army  Re¬ 
serve  violated  certain  procedures, 
there  was  no  evidence  he  used 
“undue  influence." 

•  •  198*.  Mr.  Meese  tells  a  Senate 
committee1 -considering  his  nomina¬ 
tion  to  be  Attorney  General  that  he 
had  "inadvertently  failed"  to  list  on 


Verbatim:  Parents  at  Work 


‘Men  are  changing  in  what  they  want  to  be  a  part 
of  in  their  lives.  It  ought  to  be  a  macho  idea:  Real 
men  support  child  care  and  parental  leave.  Put  it 
on  a  bumper  sticker.  Real  men  care  about  their 
kids. 

Senator  Christopher  J.  Dodd 

Democrat  of  Connecticut, 

advocating  unpaid  leaves  for  parents  of  newborn  or 
seriously  ill  children. 


a  financial  disclosure  form  a  SI 5,000 
interest-free  loan  to  his  wife  from  a 
longtime  friend  and  associate. 
Edwin  W.  Thomas,  who  became  his 
White  House  assistant.  Mr. 
Thomas's  wife  and  son  also  got  Fed¬ 
eral  jobs. 

The  report  of  the  loan  prompted 
the  appointment  of  Jacob  A.  Stein  as 
special  prosecutor. 

Mr.  Stein  investigated  11  allega¬ 
tions.  Several  involved  Mr.  Meese's 
financial  dealings  with  people  who 
received  Federal  jobs,  including  Mr. 
McKean;  there  were  also  assertions 
that  Mr.  Meese  had  obtained  special 
treatement  from  Government  agen¬ 
cies  for  businesses  in  which  he  had 
an  interest,  and  allegations  involving 
inadequate  financial  disclosure 
statements  of  reimbusements  for 
travel  expenses. 

Mr.  Stein  said  he  found  no  basis 
under  Federal  law  for  prosecuting 
Mr.  Meese.  He  noted  that  as  a  matter 
of  jurisdiction  he  did  not  address  the 
question  of  whether  Mr.  Meese's 
conduct  had  been  ethical. 

•  1985.  David  H.  Martin,  head  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics, 
said  that  while  Mr.  Meese  had  not 
violated  any  ethics  codes  in  in  the 
McKean  matter,  he  had  created  (he 
appearance  of  impropriety. 


Kansas  Falls 
Off  the  Wagon 

“It's  a  great  day,"  many  Kansans 
said  over  and  over  Wednesday.  For 
the  first  lime  in  107  years  the  sale  of 
liquor  by  the  glass  in  public  watering 
holes  was  not.  in  many  places  in  the 
state,  a  violation  of  law.. 

The  change  in  36  counties  of  a  state 
that  had  gone  dry  nearly  40  yeans  be¬ 
fore  Prohibition  came  because  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  passed  in 
November’s  elections. 

Proponents  argued  repeal  was  es- 
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Carrie  Nation  in  full  war  rig. 


sential  to  development  of  hotels, 
tourism  and  other  modern  business 
in  Kansas.  Opponents  are  taking 
heart  in  the  decision  of  69  rural  coun¬ 
ties  to  retain  the  rule  that  people  who 
want  to  buy  liquor  by  the  drink  must 
belong  to  a  private  club.  Such  a  rule 
now  applies  statewide  only  in  Utah 
and  Wesl  Virginia. 

“Promoters  of  our  most  abused 
drug  are  masters  of  deceit,"  the  Rev. 
Richard  Taylor,  leader  of  the  Kan¬ 
sans  far  Life  at  Its  Best,  the  central 
arm  of  the  dry  forces,  declared  re¬ 
cently.  His  sentiment  would  have 
met  with  approval  from  Carrie  .Na¬ 
tion,  the  fierce  temperance  leader, 
who  at  the  turn  of  the  century  at¬ 
tacked  illegal  bars  in  Wichita  and 
Topeka  —  legend  has  it.  with  an  ax. 

Caroline  Rand  Herron 
and  Martha  A  Miles 


Congress  to  Explore  an  Auditor's  Responsibility 

Critics  Fault  Accountants 
For  Not  Blowing  Whistles 


By  ERIC  N.  BERG 


WHEN  the  Penn  Square 
Bank  of  Oklahoma 
City  failed  in  1982. 
threatening  a  national 
banking  panic,  it  could  scarcely 
console  investors  with  a  report 
from  a  certified  public  accountant 
giving  it  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

On  Fnday.  leaders  of  the  ac¬ 
counting  profession,  including  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  are 
expected  to  appear  before  a  House 
subcommittee  and  attempt  to  an¬ 
swer  the  troubling  question  of  why 
so  many  companies  announce  big 
losses  —  or,  orse.  go  bankrupt  — 
shortly  after  a  successful  audit. 

The  list  of  such  companies  in¬ 
cludes  some  of  the  most  spectacu¬ 
lar  business  failures  in  recent 
years:  not  only  Penn  Square  Bank 
but  also  Continental  Illinois  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  whose  losses  on  bad 
loans  forced  a  $4.5  billion  Federal 
bailout  in  1984;  E.S.M.  Govern¬ 
ment  Securities  of  Florida,  whose 
failure  in  1985  led  to  a  run'  on 
Ohio's  savings  industry,  and  the 
Wedtech  Corporation,  the  military 
contractor  that  is  now  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  broad  corruption  inquiry. 

“We  believe  that,  for  account¬ 
ants.  looking  for'  fraud  should  be 
as  important  as  counting  the  in¬ 
ventory,"  .  said  Jack  Chesson. 
counsel  to  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee’s  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Oversight  and  Investi¬ 
gations.  “We  believe  that  the  pub¬ 
lic,  which  pays  for  audits,  has  the 
right  to  more  than  a  guy  with 
blinders,  looking  just  at  whether 
the  numbers  add  up." 

The  inability  of  some  accountants  to  detect  im¬ 
pending  failures  has  prompred  a  growing  number  of 
lawsuits.  As  jury  awards  have  risen,  the  accountants’ 
liability-insurance  premiums  have  soared,  in  some 
.  cases  tripling  in  the  last  three  years.  As  a  result,  some 
smaller  C.P.A.  firms  have  threatened  to  slop  auditing 
companies. 

If  a  solution  to  the  liability  problem  is  not  found 
soon,  some  accountants  fear  that  there  will  not  be 
enough  auditors  to  do  (he  kind  of  investigations  neces¬ 
sary  to  issue  an  opinion  on  a  public  company.  If  that 
happens,  the  financial  information  that  investors  de¬ 
pend  on  could  be  much  less  reliable. 

Deciding  Who  Can  Sue 

One- of  the  most  basic  issues  to  be  explored  by  the 
subcommittee  is  this:  To  whom  is  an  auditor  account¬ 
able?  Although  the  accounting  profession  itself  main¬ 
tains  that  auditors  are  responsible  to  only  the  share¬ 
holders  who  hired  them,  lawsuits  have  been  won 
against  accountants  by  suppliers  of  an  audited  compa¬ 
ny,  by  bankers  and  by  Federal  regulators.  On  Thurs¬ 
day,  however,  a  Federal  jury  cleared  Com  mental's  for¬ 
mer  accounting  firm- of  charges  that  it  had  been  negli¬ 
gent  in  not  warning  the  bank  of  the  bad  loans.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  had  sought  nearly 
$200  million  in  damages  from  the  firm,  Ernst  &  Whin- 
ney,  which  argued  successfully  that  Continental  had 
withheld  important  information  from  a  1981  audit. 

A  recent  court  decision  involving  the  accounting 
firm  of  Mann  Judd  Landau  established  that  a  bank  can¬ 
not  colled  damages  caused  by  loan  losses  from  an  ac¬ 
countant  who  undertakes  a'  cursory  review  of  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  financial  statements  rather  than  a  more  thorough 
audit.  Still,  the  question  of  who  can  sue  an  accountant  in 
the  case  of  audit  failure  remains  open. 

Nor  is  k  clear  how  much  responsibility  an  auditor 
should  have  to  detect  and  report  management  fraud. 
Under  current  rules,  auditors  are  required  to  plan  their 
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examinations  so  that  they  would  detect  fraud  if  they 
came  across  it.  This  is  a  far  cry.  however,  from  forcing 
accountants  to  actively  search  for  fraud.  Critics  think 
auditors  should  be  whistle-blowers,  notifying  the  au¬ 
thorities  if  they  uncover  wrongdoing  Under  present 
rules,  set  by  the  profession,  an  accouniant  discovering 
improprieties  or  inaccurate  financial  reporting  is  re¬ 
quired  lo  notify  only  a  company's  directors. 

But  many  accountants  argue  that  the  public  often 
expects  too  much.  Since  it  is  impractical  for  auditors  to 
check  a  company’s  every  transaction,  and  since  the 
auditor  must  ultimately  rely  on  the  basic  integrity  of 
nianagement.  it  is  impossible  for  auditors  to  catch 
every  case  of  cheating,  rhese  accountants  say. 

“So  long  as  there  are  dishonest  people  in  this  world, 
there  are  going.co  be.audHiai.lure&V.satdiGlen  Rerrv.  a 
partner  at  Peat  Marwick  Main  &  Company  and  a  for¬ 
mer  accountant  at  the  S.E.C.  "Many  people  think  that 
accountants  look  at  every  piece  of  data  in  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  so  that  if  anything  is  missing  or  fraudulent,  they 
pick  it  up.  That’s  just  not  true." 

Accountants  concede,  however,  that  pressures  are 
building  to  improve  audit  quality.  Recently,  the 
A.I.C.P.A.  proposed  mandatory  continuing  education 
for  accountants  and  an  overhaul  of  both  audit  proce¬ 
dures  and  the  basic  report  that  auditors  issue  to  share¬ 
holders.  Among  other  things,  auditors  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  actively  look  for  fraud  and  to  give  their  opin¬ 
ion  on  whether  the  company  they  are  auditing  is  likely 
to  exist  in  a  year.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission,  meanwhile,  has  proposed  that  C.P.A.  firms  be 
requifed  to  subject  themselves  to  an  annual  review  and 
evaluation  of  their  operations  by  a  peer. 

Some  accountants,  however,  say  that  any  solution 
to  the  profession’s  problems  must  start  by  reexamining 
the  jury  awards  system.  "This  liability  situation  is  out¬ 
rageous."  said  Mr.-  Perry  of  Peat  Marwick.  “When  a 
company  fails.. the  accountanrs  are  the  only  ones  with 
ut money  left.  They  get  blamed  and  sued  whether  they 
have  done  anything  wrong  or  not.’" 
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DANCE 


In  Quest  of  Hawaii’s  Authentic  Hula 


By  MOAN  A  TREGASKIS 


K..„  „  Honolulu 

AU  I ZUTTERMEISTER 
spoke  softly  as  she  de¬ 
scribed  the  chants  and 
classical  hula  of  her 
k  Hawaiian  ancestors:  the 
°f  •"Pledge  seen,  known 
and  felt  that  travels  through  genera¬ 
tions  in  oral  and  dance  form.  "Chant- 
mg  was  the  language  of  the  gods,*' 
Mrs.  Zuttermeister  said. 

Kahiko,  the  ancient  forms  of  chant- 
rng  and  dance,  are  part  of  a  cultural 
renaissance  that  is  spreading 
throughout  Hawaii  Ever  since  1974, 
when  John  Kaha’i  Topolinski  led  a 
male  troupe  through  an  authentic, 
vigorous  hula  on  local  television,  a 
reawakening  has  been  booming. 

Performance  troupes  work  hard  all 
year,  practicing  nights  and  weekends, 
to  compete  in  annual  dance  contests 
that  are  held  throughout  the  islands 
and  are  followed  avidly  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  population.  Winners  take  home  a 
ribbon  or  a  medal  —  and  enormous 
prestige.  Architects,  nurses,  teachers 
and  sales  people,  brokers  and  arti¬ 
sans  —  whatever  their  careers,  their 
eagerness  to  study  in  and  be  a  part  of 
the  resurgent  Hawaiian  heritage  is 
growing. 

Beginning  Thursday,  the  American 
Dance  Festival,  at  Duke  University  in 
Durham,  N.C.,  will  present  a  three- 
day  program  of  the  kahiko  of  Hawaii 
Representing  the  two  main  tradi¬ 
tional  hula  styles  —  from  Kauai, 
where  Hawaiian  hula  forms  originat¬ 
ed,-  and  from  the  island  of  Hawaii 
home  of  the  volcano  goddess  Pele  — 
four  troupes  will  perform  at  the  festi¬ 
val  each  led  by  a  chanter  and  roaster 
teacher  known  by  the  reverent  title  of 
kumu  hula.  As  a  kumu  hula,  Mrs.  Zut¬ 
termeister,  who  is  78,  brings  three 
generations  of  strict  training  to  Che 
festival. 

Two  of  the  troupes  coming  to  the 
festival  —  Mrs.  Zuttermeister's  and 
Mr.  Topolinski’ s  —  preserve  the 
Kauai  style  of  movement,  with  its 
subtle  lyrical  quality  achieved  by  - 
smooth  hip  motions,  small  quick 
steps  and  rippling  arms.  From  the 
Big  Island,  Hawaii  two  sisters  will  be 
bringing  the  other  main  classical ' 
style  of  hula  to  the  festival  Befitting 
the  fire  goddess  Pele  and  tales  of  her 
volcanic  power,  the  movements  of  the 
a’iha’a  tradition  are  in  a  larger  di¬ 
mension,  often  martial  energetic  and 
robust. 


The  hula  originated,  legend  says, 
when  Pele,  far  in  the  mists  of  time, 
commanded  her  younger  sister  Laka 
to  dance  for  her.  In  time,  schools 
sprang  up  in  honor  of  the  goddess  of 
the,  dance,  and  temples  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  her.  Dancers  lived  within  the 
confines  of  the  temple  grounds,  under 
strenuous  training  regimes  and  kapu 
(taboos),  for  hula  was  a  sacred  art;  it 
represented  the  heart  of  the  people, 
with  its  oral  tradition  carrying  histo¬ 
ry,  custom,  ceremony  and  genealogy. 
Today,  kahiko  is  a  highly  regarded 
wellspring,  and  it  takes  a  long  stretch 
of  imagination  to  consider  this  hula 
mere  popular  entertainment 
After  taking  the  Saturday  class  at 
his  Ka  Pa  Hula  Hawaii  (Hawaiian 
School  of  Classical  Hula)  in  the  cool 
Nuuanu  Valley  behind  downtown 
Honolulu,  Mr.  Topolinski,  47,  recently 
came  to  sit  at  a  bench  and  table  piled 
up  with  students4  costume  bags. 


Dressed  in  shorts  and  buoyant  from 
chanting  while  beating  the  gourd  as 
accompaniment  for  his  pupils,  he  was 
soft-spoken."Hula  is  a  living  art  form 
portraying  life  and  transcending  the 
generations,*'  Mr.  Topolinski  said  “It 
celebrates  life,  it  is  respect  and  love 
for  the  old,  because  the  heritage  con¬ 
nects  us  to  our  ancestors  who  were 
fluid  and  innovative,  as  we  are." 

Mr.  Topolinski  is  credited  with  the 
revival  of  the  earliest  known  costume 
for  male  hula  dancers.  Once  fash¬ 
ioned  of  kapa,  a  cloth  made  from 
pounded  mulberry  bark,  this  attire  is 
now  crafted  from  a  fabric  called  pel- 
lon.  Finding  it  to  have  properties 
similar  to  kapa,  Mr.  Topolinski  set 
about  researching  the  old  way  to  tie 
six  yards  of  cloth  around  each  male 
dancer.  When  his  troupe  of  seven  men 
performs  at  the  Durham  festival  this 
week,  they  will  wear  this  hula  pa’u, 
printed  with  designs  taken  from  origi¬ 


nal  kapa  and  held  tightly  in  place  by 
the  strategic  twisting  and  tucking  of 
six  kukui  nuts.  In  their  dancing  "  Ka- 
kuhihewa.”  a  story  of  love  unfolds 
through  descriptions  of  scenic  beauty 
—  a  swaying  tree,  a  placid  pond  or  an 
ohialehua  flower  coming  into  blos¬ 
som. 

As  a  young  woman  living  on  the 
windward  side  of  Oahu  (Honolulu's 
island),  Mrs.  Zuttermeister  was 
trained  in  the  chant  and  ancient  hula 
by  an  uncle,  in  a  house  that  he  once 
used  to  hang  fishing  nets. 

"For  many  years,  no  one  knew  he 
was  a  man  of  the  hula,"  she  said.  "We 
thought  he  was  a  fisherman,  until  he 
decided  it  was  time  for  him  to  teach 
and  began  his  hula  halau,”  a  house 
for  hula  instruction. 

When  Mrs.  Zuttermeister  first  went 
to  the  house,  it  was  closed,  the  doors 
shut  and  the  window  covers  down. 
She  could  not  go  in  until  a  chant  re¬ 


questing  entry  was  made  and  replied 
to,  from  inside. 

••The  chant  adds  mana,"  she  ex¬ 
plained.  referring  to  the  divine  spirit. 
"The  place  was  closed  up.  to  further 
concentration.  There  could  be  no  dis¬ 
tractions.  Until  you  learn  well,  then 
you  go  out  and  perform.  The  two 
words  we  stress  are  humility  and  dis¬ 
cipline.  It  is  done  for  the  sake  of  per¬ 
petuating  our  culture.  The  style  my 
daughter  and  1  teach  now  is  the  same. 
We  don’t  allow  paper  and  pencil  or 
tape  recorders.  The  students  must 
learn  by  rote,  by  memory.  One  must 

push  the  brain  and  concentrate." 

Sealed  over  coffee  with  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Noenoelani  in  the  sun-filled  dining 
room  of  their  home  overlooking  the 
Kaneohe  district  on  the  windward 
side,  Mrs.*Zuiiermeister  modestly  al¬ 
lowed  scant  mention  of  her  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  Smithsonian's  "Festival 
of  American  Folk  Life”  in  1984,  dur¬ 
ing  which  she  was  named  a  national 
living  treasure  by  President  Reagan. 

Noenoelani,  43,  spoke  of  style  dif¬ 
ferences  among  the  different  islands* 
troupes:  “In  our  style,  nothing  has 
been  changed  in  what  my  mother 
learned.  From  the  drum  beat  to  (he 
chanting,  to  the  hand  motions,  it's 
kept  simple,  the  way  she  learned  it. 
It's  done  the  same  way  it  was  taught 
to  my  mother  and  my  mother  {aught ' 
it  to  me  and  I  have  taught  it  to  my 
daughter.  Here,  you're  not  allowed  to 
change  anything.  Then  you  can  re¬ 
flect  that  this  link  has  not  been 
broken  and  if  we  can  keep  it,  what  a 
beautiful  thing  —  to  have  a  dance 
that’s  as  pure  as  say,  10  generations 
ago.  done  the  same  way.  exactly  the  . 
same  way." 

The  drum  dances  from  the  island  of 
Kauai  performed  by  Mrs.  Zutter¬ 
meister's  21 -year-old  granddaughter, 
Hauoli,  as  Noenoelani  beats  the 
rhythm  on  the  pahu,  include  "Kauli- 
lua  i  ke  anu  o  Wai’ale’aie."  Noen¬ 
oelani  said,  “Of  all  surviving  chants, 
this  one  best  captures  the  essence  of 
the  Hawaiian  spirit.  Aside  from  al¬ 
lowing  us  a  rare  glimpse  into  our 
past,  'Kaulilua*  also  gives  us  clues  to* 
our  future.  The  unknown  composer 
saw  Hawaii  as  the  homeland  of  many 
people  fused  together  in  the  likeness 
ofthepuko’a  |coral|." 

Pualani  and  Nalani  Kanakaolaare 
kumu  hula  who  teach  the  style  called 
a'iha'a,  which  requires  rigorous  con¬ 
trol  of  the  thigh  and  stomach  mus¬ 
cles.  In  their  mid-40's,  the  sisters  live.. 
inJHiloontheBigtel^ncljHmmoj 
"The  hula  to  us  is  to  perpetuate  the 


a'iha'a,"  said  Pualani,  a  teacher  of 
Hawaiian  culture  in  the  community 
college  system.  "The  chant  is  the 
most  important,  more  than  the 
rhythm.  Without  words,  there  is  no 
dance." 

At  the  North  Carolina  festival, 
three  men  and  three  women,  all  in 
their  late  20 's,  wili  perform  a  series  of 
dances  honoring  Pele  as  the  sisters 
chant;  these  ancient  hula  were 
handed  down  to  the  sisters  by  their 
mother  and  grandmother. 

During  (heir  1 0-ycar  schooling,  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Kanakaole  sisters  learn 
Hawaiiana  in  every  aspect  of  the 
dance,  including  the  history  and  back¬ 
ground  .or  chants,  as  well  as  transla- 

Preserving  the _ 

ancient  forms  of 

chanting  and _ 

dance  is  part  of  a 
Hawaiian  cultural 
renaissance. 

tions  of  them  into  English.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  study  plants  used  for  dyes, 
vegetation  worn  by  the  dancers  and 
kinolau  —  the  different  incarnations  a 
deity  may  assume,  including  animals. 

"Kahiko  is  ongoing,  and  the  dances 
we  do  are  some  300  years  old,"  said 
Nalani,  who  also  composes  chants. 
"Others  are  only  15,  because  new 
chants  are  written  with  each  erup¬ 
tion." 

The  volcano  in  the  Kilauea  area  of 
the  Big  Island  continues  to  erupt  and 
in  this  ongoing  spirit,  new  kahiko, 
chants  and  dances  are  devised,  to  be 
passed  on  with  the  older  ones. 

Five  young  women  will  perform 
with  Hoakalei  Kamau’u,  now  in  her 
50's,  who  began  the  learning  process 
at  the  age  of  13.  "It  came  like  music," 
Mrs.  Kamau’u  said.  "1  watched,  lis¬ 
tened  and  followed.  Everything  came 
by  sharing  and  doing,  it  flowed  in." 

One  thread  stitches  together  the  un¬ 
written  body  of  custom,  a  force  so 
strong  it  has  withstood  every  alien  on¬ 
slaught  that  has  come  in  the  way. 
Hawaiians  call  it  “mahele,"  to  share. 
Of  her  participation  in  the  Durham 
festival,  Mrs.  Kamau'u  said:  "We  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  go  and  share 
what  we  have,  what,  we  are  doing  in 
the  old;  traditions  I’form." 


When  Balletic  Dreams 
Double  for  Reality 


By  ANNA  KISSELGOFF 

The  version  of  "cin- 

derella"  that  ^Rudolf  Nu- 
reyev  has  choreographed 
for  the  Paris  Opera  Ballet  to 
Prokofiev's  well-known  bal¬ 
let  score,  and  that  recently  played  to 
packed  houses  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  is  set  in  the  Hollywood 
of  the  past  With  a  Cinderella  who 
dreams  of  becoming  a  film  star,  who 
captures  the  heart  of  a  leading  man 
and  who  is  under  the  tutelage  of  a  pro¬ 
ducer  —  standing  in  as  her  fairy  god¬ 
mother  —  Mr.  Nureyev’s  updated 
transposition  has  many  original 
ideas. 

Nonetheless,  this  "Cinderella" 
might  be  better  understood  as  part  of 
a  general  formula  already  made 
familiar  by  Mr.  Nureyev's  revisionist 
stagings  of  19th-century  classics.  In 
"Cinderella,"  as  in  his  "Nutcracker," 
originally  created  for  Britain's  Royal 
Ballet,  ami  in  his  “Swan  Lake"  for  the 
Paris  Opera  Ballet,  the  fantasy  char¬ 
acters  are  the  real  people  the  protag¬ 
onist  encounters  in  everyday  life. 

Hence  the  habit  Mr.  Nureyev  has  of 
deliberately  double-casting  within  the 
same  ballet.  In  "Cinderella,”  the 
leading  man  searches  for  the  heroine 
in  Los  Angeles  nightclubs,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  prince's  journey  around 
the  world  in  the  Prokofiev  score;  the 
Spanish  cabaret  performer  is  por¬ 
trayed  by  the  same  dancer  who  plays 
the  ‘dominant  stepsister.  The  other 
sister  and  the  stepmother  double  up 
respectively  as  a  Chinese  dancer  and 
a  Russian  dancer. 

In  Mr.  Nureyev’s  ■‘Nutcracker,” 
Drosselmeier.  the  toymaker.  surpris¬ 
ingly  turns  into  the  prince.  The  balle- 
fina  portrays  both  the  little  girl  at  the 
Christmas  party  and  the  adult  vision 
of  herself,  formerly  the  Sugar  Plum 
Fairy.  Moreover,  the  unfriendly  mice 
are' (he  same  dancers  who  were  the 
adult  guests  at  the  party.  In  his  con¬ 
troversial  “Swan  Lake,  enclosed  in 
a  room  that  changes  into  a  lakeside 
image  as  a  projection  of  Prince  Sieg¬ 
fried’s  mind.  Roth  ban  is  identified 
with  the  prince’s  tutor.  The  same, 
dancer  portrays  both. 

For  Mr.  Nureyev  then,  there  is  no 
abstract  Meal  there  is  only  reality.  It 
is  a  highly  disillusioned  viewpoint, 
one  that  implies  that  man  can  only 
envision  the  idea!  in  a  dream.  This  is 
very  different  from  the  hope  held  out 
by  most-  19th-century  Romantic 
writers,  who  defined  an  ideal  as  a 
philosophical  concept  — seemingly 


unattainable  but  worth  striving  for. 

Since  the  19th-century  ballet  clas¬ 
sics  are  based  on  Romantic  stories, 
Mr.  Nureyev's  modifications  in  the 
scenarios  are  significant  In  these  re¬ 
censions.  he  suggests  that  we  dream 
of  what  we  know.  Seeking  the  ideal, 
the  protagonist  in  his  ballets  encoun¬ 
ters  the  negative  characters  he 
knows  in  real  life  —  the  stepsisters 
are  identified  with  the  entertainers 
who  interfere  with  the  hero's  search 
for  Cinderella,  for  example. 

A  point  of  similarity  in  ail  these  re¬ 
vised  ballets  is  that  Mr.  Nureyev  em- 


In  Rudolf 


Nureyev’s 


revisionist 


‘Cinderella,’ 

fantasy 


characters  are 
the  people  of 
everyday  life. 


phasizes.  beyond  the  original  sce¬ 
nario,  a  fate  figure  who  makes  things 
happen.  That  figure  is  usually  double 
cast,  as  with  the  tutor-RothbarL 
Drosselmeier,  in  the  heroine’s  eyes,  is 
a  menacing  personage  who  turns  into 
her  vision  prince  only  when  her  fears 
of  growing  up  are  dispelled.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  in  “Cinderella"  is  the  fairy  god¬ 
mother  figure  (the  characters  even 
momentarily  freeze  under  His  spell  in 
Act  I)  His  ancestors  are  the  Lilac 
Fairy  in  Mr.  Nureyev’s  production  of 
“The  Sleeping  Beauty"  and  even  the 
Don  Quixote  who  is  emphasized  as  a 
matchmaker  in  Mr.  Nureyev's  well- 
known  version  of  the  19th-century 
ballet  of  the  same  name. 

The  Prokofiev  “Cinderella," 
produced  in  1945  at  the  Bolshoi  Ballet, 
is  not  a  19th-century  classic;  as  such, 
a  reinterpretation  of  Us  highly  pro¬ 
grammatic  score  is  arguably  fair 
game.  The  interesting  paradox  is  that 
Mr.  Nureyev  has  both  offered  the 
most  radical  interpretation  and  kept 
die  score  virtually  intact,  more  faith¬ 
ful  to  it  than  the  many  others  who 
have  rechoreographed  the  ballet 
(Rostislav  Zakharov  did  the  Bolshoi 
orieinal). 


It  is,  if  truth  be  told,  a  highly  un- 
danceable  score,  and  Mr.  Nureyev 
has  tackled  the  huge  empty  spaces  of 
the  second  act  ingeniously.  He  has 
'taken  Prokofiev’s  dance  forms  in  the 
set  pieces  —  the  passepied,  mazurka, 
promenade,  waltz  —  and  obliterated 
them  by  substituting  comic  silent- 
screen  vignettes. 

The  price  he  pays  here  is  high.  The 
love  interest  between  Cinderella  and 
the  prince,  Prokofiev’s  focus,  takes 
second  place  to  the  choreographer's 
love  affair  with  the  Hollywood  myth. 
This  "Cinderella,"  with  its  huge.Betty 
Grable  cutouts,  is  about  Hollywood, 
about  a  specific  -  kind  .of  entertain¬ 
ment  And  this  is  why  for  all  its  flaws 
—  uneven  choreography  and  loose 
dramatic  ends  —  the  production 
proved  so  popular  with  the  audience. 
It  entertains  on  its  own  ground. 

And  so  the  mind  retains  clever 
touches:  There  is  the  moment  when 
the  movie-lot  extras  point  to  their 
watches  and  insist  on  abreak  (an  in¬ 
joke  about  union  time),  or  the  one, 
during  the  usual  banquet  music,  when 
hip-swaying  commissary  waitresses 
appear  unexpectedly,  roiling  in  serv¬ 
ing  carts  with  ref  regiments,  includ¬ 
ing  Prokofiev’s  famous  three 
oranges. 

The  short  takes,  satirizing  silent 
movies,  are  good.  When  a  group  of 
American  Indians  attempt  to  sacri¬ 
fice  a  Tahitian  maiden  to  a  choosy 
huge  King  Kong  of  a  marionette,  this 
"Rite  of  Spring"  takes  the  form  of  the 
maidens  playing  eenie-meenie-minie- 
moe  to  see  who  will  be  "it"  The  com¬ 
posites  and  allusions  almost  always 
work  —  Cinderella  is  dressed  like 
Charlie  Chaplin  and  dances  like  Fred 
Astaire.  She  imitates  Judy  Garland's 
paparazzi-surrounded  entrance  in  the 
film  "The  Ziegfeld  Follies"  for  her 
star  entrance  and  later  mimics  Cyd 
Charisse.  She  sits  in  a  chair  that 
again  recalls  Judy  Garland,  this  time 
in  "A  Star  Is  Bora" 

There  is  nothing  here  that  a  "ballet 
doctor"  couldn't  cure.  Why  does  the 
aspiring  star,  in  this  scenario,  sud¬ 
denly  run  off  at  midnight  and  change 
into  her  rags?  The  producer  had 
shown  her  a  Mae  West  figure  turning 
into  a  hag  to  warn  her  that  Hollywood 
was  not  forever;  yet,  that  detail  is 
barely  visible  onstage.  .To  some,  this  ■ 
is  a  cynical  “Cinderella1”  —  the  hero¬ 
ine  triumphs  through  her  looks,  not 
her  goodness.  Mr.  Nureyev’s  view¬ 
point  is  less  harsh;  it  is  in  line  with 
the  disenchantment  of  his  protago¬ 
nists.  This  "Cinderella"  shows  us 
dreams  that  are  only  too  real. 


Formal  Forms 


BY  BARRY  LCOHEN/PlmlesEitod  by  Eugene  T.  Mateska 


ACROSS 

1  Reticent 
person 
5  Role  Jessel 
enjoyed 

10  Chew  the 
scenery 

15  Turkish  city  on 
the  Seyhan 

20  Do  personnel 
work 

21  Victor  at 
Gettysburg 

22  Anagram  for 
drain 

23  Columbus,  to 
Colombia,  e.g. 

24  One  of  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  maids 

25  Actress  Ina  or 
Mireille 

20  Gobbler? 

28  Upright 
windlass? 

30  Scarce 

31  Loci  of  some 
frqgs 

32  WaKeeney’s 
state 

33  Examines 
carefully 

34  "Western 
Star"  poet 

35  Hit  the  bottom 

37  Thank -you- 

- (road 

bump) 

38  Da - (from 

die  beginning) 

39  Hugo  of  film- 
dom:  1901-68 

43  Kind  of  line  or 
wire 

44  Items  for 
madam’s 
hair? 

48, - incognita 

49  Berth  on  an 

Oahu  train? 

50" - -little 

breeze . . .” 

51  Gat 

52  Idiosyncrasies 

53  Bar  mitzvah, 

e-g- 

54  Word  for  our 
age 

55  Tied 

57  Goldilocks's 
'pride 

58  Meiampus  was 
one 

59  Corona 

60  Burrows  and 
Vigoda 

61  Actor  Tamiroff 

62  English  town 

63  Energy 
converters 

65  Energy 
converters 

67  Iniquitous  site 

69  Principle 

70  Four-door 
automobiles? 

72  Bush  buck's 
cousin 

75  "Oklahoma!" 
aunt 

77  Conductor 
Mitropoulos 

78  Undesirable 
bunkmates 

80  Jet-set 
problem 

83  Nevin's 

"Mighty - 

Rose" 


i 

2 

3 

4 

5T“ 

24 

84  Lessen,  to  the 
Bard 

85  Homophone 
for  84  Across 

87  Lola  portrayer 

88  Witty 

90  Pride  of  Simba 
or  Silver 

91  Solecistic 
contractions 

92  Pair  on  an 

.  angelus 

93  Moved  like  a 
crowd 

94  "Diamond" 
woman 

95  Nostalgic  tune 

96  Start  of  a 
Dostoyevsky 
title 

97  S.A  range 

98  Wallet? 

101  Use  the 

library,  e.g- 

162  Tobacco  or 
Burma 

163  Humpback 
salmon 

164  Where  Zeno 
taught 

105  Honored  with 
entertainment 

106  Malign 

108  Pitcher  Mario 

109  Croatian  city 

112  "Top  Hat"  star 

1 15  Nobel  E  for 
Peace: 1984 

116  Urn? 

120  Food  can? 

122  Walk - (be 

elated) 

123  Bahic  island 

124  "Buenas - " 

125  A  day’s  march 


126  Practical 

127  San - .Italy 

128  Collect 

129  Flags 

130  Schisms 

131  Nip 

DOWN 

1  Sporting  the 
latest 

2  Coin  in 
Calabria 

3  Not  give - 

4  Camper’s  set 
of  utensils? 

5  Build  a  levee 
on 

6  One  kind  of 
test 

7  African  lily 

8  Adams  and 
Sedgwick 

9  Counting-out 
word 

10  Beseech 

11  Indian  high- 
minded 
individual 

12  Olfactory 
stimuli 

13  D.S.T.  or  E.S.T. 

14  NOW’S 
political  cause 

15  , .  clean 
hands,  and  — — 
heart”:  Psalm 
24 

16  Platforms  on 
wheels? 

17  Paul  from 
Ottawa 

18  It  rhymes  with 

’  Soviet 

19  Carter  and 
Vanderbilt 


23  Race:  Comb, 
form 

27  Hitchcock’s 
'■The  Thirty- 
Nine - " 

29  Singer  Tucker 

33  Change 

34  Troop 

35  Jutting  out 

36  Recipient  of 
patronage 

37  Maori  war  club 

38  Plant  shoot 

40  Come  to  pass  . 

41  Kibbutz's 
Russian  kin 

42  Pert 

43  Do  a  grammar 
exercise 

44  M^al,  in  Metz 

45  Horse  course 

46  Look  good  on 

47  Sarto  nai  aide 

48  Vibrato 

52  Fish  spears 

54  Fine  pony 

55  Hard  robber 

56  Cinema - , 

film  style 

57  Ref's  decision 

60  Cossack  chief 

61  Fool 

64  Bly  and  For- 
bush 

66  Strange  guy 

68  Cribbage 
item? 

70  Kin  of  Mme. 

71  Psychic 
energy 

73  "And - blos¬ 

soms  in  the 
rums": 

Schiller 

74  Fancied  ' 


76  Certain  med. 
reading 

78  Located 

79  Cynical  look 

80  H.S,T.’5 
birthplace 

81  Kind  of  acid 

82  Austrian  pian¬ 
ist  Friedrich 

86  Blue  dye 

89  Luges? 

90  Fleece 

91  Espano  grass 

94  Burbot 

95  Novel  title 
meaning 
“rover” 

96  Shellfish  trap 

98  Sommeliers' 
concerns 

99  U  235,  e  g. 

100  Brings  into 

harmony 


103  Burns 
midnight  oil 
105  Jacques  et  al. 

.  107  Bugs 

108  Lactose  is  one 

109  Ionian  isle 
116  Forcefully,  in 

poesy 

111  Culpability 

112  Recorded 
proceedings 

113  Masquerade 

114  Famed  hill 
near  Dublin 

115  Hulot 
portrayer 

116  Bar  order 

117  Swerve 
118"Aeneid” 

opener 

119  Elbow's  need 
122  Shute's  “In  the 


ANSWER  TO  PREWOBSraZZU 


QLiaa  DOEDC  UEGQ  EEC 
LJCUa  LLJUUkJ  DCODG  EOE 
QEDQQEDDQQ  GEHGOCEEE 
ULHjUU  SltJDOD  Etc 
QDQBQCQ  DDOOD  DDUDBQ 
aBOCJE!  DEDUQ  HOE  CD 
auua  OQQDBnaoQacL  be 
QDOQ  GOOD  QQQO  DEE 
DDO  DCQQBBOBGGBE  OOQ 
□OUpEEUE  BBQDQ  BEDE 
□□DEO  DBBEQ  DDEnC 
E1EQOL]  QDBOB  BQEEEEG 
UQQO  EBDDDDQQQGEE  EC 
UBC1Q  EQQQ  UBDB  DDE 
ana  dceecbcoodhe  doc 
UDQ  QOQ  qdbqb  code 
□EuagED  GOBBI3  gogHdd 

aoc  QQDUD  OBBCU 
OOOQQliQQQQ  LJHDBEEcnn 

agaa  cddoe  bddbd  odd 
aa  dqod  bdeoe  oRc 
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Days  of  Democracy 

The  need  for  dissonance  —  the  marching  music 
of  democracy  —  was  affirmed  the  other  day  in  Mos¬ 
cow  by,  of  all  people,  Andrei  Gromyko,  the  Soviet 
President  Speaking  to  the  Supreme  Soviet,  the  for¬ 
mer  diplomat  long  known  as  “Old  Stone  Face” 
pleaded  for  dissent.  He  complained  that  debates 
“were  over-organized  and  in  many  ways  a  formal¬ 
ity”  and  had  to  change.  “The  times,  the  large-scale 
renewal  drive  and  the  democratization  of  society, 
demand  a  precisely  functioning  mechanism  of 
bringing  out  public  opinion.” 

Now  listen  to  a  worker  in  Seoul,  South  Korea,  a 
28-year-old  mechanic  named  Suh:  "In  the  1960's, 
bread  was  the  most  important  thing.  In  the  70’s,  Ko¬ 
reans  focused  on  making  more  money.  But  in  the 
80’s,  those  basic  issues  have  been  solved  and  we 
need  more  freedom.” 

Now  listen  to  Dr.  Fang  Lizhi,  an  astrophysicist 
fired  from  a  university  post  after  Chinese  students 
demonstrated  in  support  of  his  plea  for  more  free¬ 
doms*.  "I  consider  what  we  call  democracy  does  not 
belong  to  the  West  In  culture,  there  are  many 
things  that  belong  to  all  of  us.  For  example,  in  phys¬ 
ics  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  Chinese  physics  and 
Western  physics.  They  are  the  same  ...  I  think 
democracy  is  one  of  those  concepts.  If  there  is  no 
democratization,  there  can  be  no  modernization.” 


None  of  this  means  that  the  Day  of  Democracy 
is  at  hand.  Far  from  it  What  can  be  credibly  main¬ 
tained  is  that  the  momentum  is  with  the  values  of 
freedom,  and  against  all  forms  of  tyranny.  Highly 
centralized  systems  don’t  work.  Dogmatic  ideolo¬ 
gies  have  trouble  growing  wheat  and  filling  bellies. 
Bureaucracies  cannot  outguess  free  markets. 
Jailed  scientists  can  scarcely  be  enthusiastic  re¬ 
searchers.  Wide  use  of  computers  is  incompatible 
with  obsessive  security.  A  state  that  fails  to  respect 
the  rights  of  citizens  earns  no  respect 

It  has  become  apparent  to  the  ruled  that  dicta¬ 
tors  who  tremble  at  poets  have  reason  to  fear  for 
their  own  power.  And  dictators  have  learned  that 
nobody  believes  a  censored  press,  and  that  a  lawful 
opposition  offers  the  best  mirror  for  emperors  to 
judge  their  clothes,  or  lack  thereof. 


-  Dr.  Fang  is  right  Democracy  belongs  to  the 
world,  not  to  the  West  Americans  espouse  the  cause 
of  freedom,  but  hold  no  patent  on  it  Still,  it’s  won¬ 
derfully  gratifying  to  hear  familiar  generalities 
about  liberty  intoned  as  if  they  were  revelations  by 
a  Chinese  dissenter,  a  Korean  mechanic  and.  a 
humorless  old  Stalinist  The  wheel  is  being  rein¬ 
vented  all  over  the  world,  in  societies  as  different  as 
Marx  and  Confucius,  in  countries  as  poor  as  Haiti 
and  as  flourishing  as  South  Korea. 


Of  course  the  language  of  democracy  sounds 
different  when  Mikhail  Gorbachev  talks  about  "re¬ 
structuring.”  He  told  an  interviewer  recently: 
“There  is  but  one  aim  —  to  strengthen  even  more 
consistently  the  power  of  the  working  people,  to 
grant  them  full  freedom  of  creativity  and  to  expand 
the.entire  system  of  guarantees  of  the  political  and 
civil  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  Soviet  people.”  Yet 
the  implication  is  clear:  that  those  freedoms  are  not 
now  enjoyed  by  Soviet  citizens,  words  almost  as 
devastating  as  a  plea  for  non-conformity  from  An¬ 
drei  Gromyko. 

Four  years  ago,  writing  with  then-fashionable 
despair,  a  prominent  French  intellectual  solemnly 
argued  that  democracy  "may,  after  all,  turn  out  to 
have  been  a  historical  accident,  a  brief  parenthesis 
that  is  dosing  before  our  eyes."  At  the  least,  the 
gloom  of  a  Jean-Frangois  Revel. seems  premature, 
but  even  flat  notes  help  compose  the  very  music 
whose  appeal  is  so  plainly  universal 


Sinking  Too  MttChW 


Matching  naval  forces  to  missions  is  no  easy 
task,  as  the  problems  in  the  Persian  Gulf  make 
clear.  This  year,  the  Navy  is  spending  $95  billion,  a 
third  of  the  Defense  budget,  toward  its  goal  of  a  600- 
ship  fleet,  but  it  has  ran  into  an  embarrassing  obsta¬ 
cle:  Money. 

The  Navy  had  counted  on  3  percent  real  growth, 
but  the  Pentagon’s  overall  budget  will  clearly  be 
less,  leaving  unwelcome  alternatives.  Either  the 
Navy  will  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  other  services, 
or  it  will  end  up  buying  a  hollow  fleet,  which  it  can¬ 
not  afford  to  keep  properly  maintained  and  manned. 

One  answer  to  this  dilemma  is  suggested  in  a 
recent  Brookings  Institution  study  by  William  Kauf- 
mann,  a  respected  defense  analyst  He  redefines  the 
Navy’s  missions  and  concludes  that  a  smaller  Navy 
would  suffice  and  would  require  no  real  growth  in 
spending.  It’s  a  wholly  sensible  prescription  entitled 
to  respectful  attention  by  Congress. 


The  Navy’s  peacetime  mission  is  to  show  the 
flag  and  deter  adventurism  by  countries  like  Libya 
or  Iran.  In  war,  it  has  three  roles.  One  is  to  escort 
convoys  to  Europe  and  a  second  is  to  guard  the  pas¬ 
sages  between  Greenland,  Iceland  and  the  United 
Kingdom  through  which  Soviet  submarines  must 
pass  to  attack  convoys.  For  these  tasks  the  Navy 
needs  frigates,  attack  submarines,  land-based  pa¬ 
trol  aircraft  and  an  underwater  network  of  micro1 
phones  to  monitor  Soviet  submarines.  The  third  role 
is  to  attack  Soviet  bases  from  which  planes  and  sub¬ 
marines  might  threaten  convoys,  and  to  head  off 
Soviet  advances  on  Norway  or.  Iceland. 

Mr.  Kaufmann  believes  these  roles  require  only 


12  carrier  battle  groups  and  transport  for  three  itia- 
rine  assault  forces.  He  terms  this  an  “efficient" 
navy,  compared  with  the  15-carrier  battle  groups 
die  Navy  aspires  to. 

The  Navy  says  it  needs  15  carriers  because  it 
plans  to  attack  the  Soviet  fleet  directly,  then  destroy 
its  bases.  Mr.  Kaufmann  contends  this  rationale  is 
contrived  to  justify  15  aircraft  carriers,  which  has 
been  the  Navy’s  minimum  goal  for  decades.  In  any 
case,  there  are  high  risks  in  taking  the  fleet  within 
range  of  Soviet  bases,  heavily  protected  by  land- 
based  planes,  submarines  and  missiles. 

A  smaller  navy  centered  on  protecting  the  sea 
lanes  would  guarantee  a  greater  tonnage  of  supplies 
to  Europe  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  Mr.  Kaufmann  esti¬ 
mates,  than  a  15-carrier  navy  designed  for  direct  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Soviet  fleet  For  peacekeeping,  the  "effi¬ 
cient”  force  would  also  be  ample,  though  instead  of 
stationing  carriers  abroad  the  Navy  would  send 
them  to  crisis  spots  only  as  needed. 

The  Navy  counters  that  it  lacks  the  ships  to 
cope  with  the  Soviet  fleet  once  dispersed,  so  it  would 
have  to  fight  the  battle  for  the  Atlantic  in  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  Sea.  And  the  15-carrier  fleet  would  still  be  af¬ 
fordable  because  the  competition  now  fostered 
among  ship-builders  has  reduced  costs. 

But  this  aggressive  strategy  carries  high  risk 
and  forfeits  the  geographic  advantage  of  the  allied 
territory.  Ship-building  costs,  meanwhile,  show 
signs  of  slipping  by  the  constraints  the  Navy  has 
hoped  for.  Mr.  Kaufmann 's  numbers  can  be  debat¬ 
ed,  but  his  method  of  matching  means  to  credible 
goals  seems  a  better  guide  to  the  Navyis  force 
structure  than  the  mere  numerology  of  a  round 
number  like  600. 
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Letters 


In  Presidential  Primaries,  One  Vote  Isn’t  Enough 


To  the  Editor: 

With  the  Presidential  nomination 
season  already  well  under  way,  con¬ 
siderable  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
process  by  which  the  candidates  are 
selected.  Tension  has  existed  over  die 
years  between  the  desire  of  party 
professionals  to  control  nominations 
and  the  pressure  to  democratize  se¬ 
lection,  encouraging  rank  and  file 
voters  to  express  preferences.  The  re¬ 
form  movement  of  the  late  1960's  and 
early  70‘s  brought  a  reduction  of  state 
caucuses  and  conventions  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  swing  to  the  adoption  of 
primaries.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  pri¬ 
maries  remain  determinative  of  a 
candidate’s  success. 

Critics  have  faulted  statewide  pri¬ 
maries  Cor  not  adequately  reflecting 
the  popular  will  —  the  very  reason  for 
their  use.  They  say  primaries  force  a 
choice  upon  the  voters.  From  an  often 
crowded  field,  we  are  allowed  to  sup¬ 
port  only  one  contender.  In  cases 
where  several  candidates  may  es¬ 
pouse  similar  views  and  attract  the 
same  followers,  the  voters  must  di¬ 
vide  their  support  among  them,  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  a  less  popular  can¬ 
didate  to  win. 

Too  often,  the  best  strategy  for  a 
candidate  in  the  primaries  is  to  pose 
as  the  outsider,  the  one  who  stands 
apart  from  the  rest.  This  may  be  done 
by  taking  a  political  stance  at  the 
fringe,  which  worked  .well  for  Barry 
Goldwater  in  1964  and  George  Mc¬ 
Govern  in  1972.  It  may  be  done  geo¬ 
graphically,  by  being  physically  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Washington  scene.'as 


in  the  case  of  Jimmy  Carter  in  1976, 
and  it  might  work  for  a  state  gover¬ 
nor  again  this  season.  Finally,  a  can¬ 
didate  may  be  separated  from  the 
field  by  single-issue  appeal,  by  race, 
or  by  sex. 

The  strategy  of  separation- results 
in  a  paradox:  that  the  winner  at  the 
convention  may  be  a  minority  candi¬ 
date  in  his  or  her  own  party  and  thus 
incapable  of  combining  the  necessary 
forces  for  victory  in  November. 

'Hie  staggered  timing  of  primaries 
renders  some  of  them  meaningless 
and  others  symbolically  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  logic  warrants.  This  is 
especially  likely  with  early  pri¬ 
maries,  in  which  voters  are  burdened 
not  only  by  large  fields  from  which  to 
choose,  but  also  from  a  relative  lack 
of  accurate  information  on  which  to 
base  a  sound  choice. 

It  appears  that  underlying  these 
problems  the  wrong  question  is  asked 
of  the  voters.  They  are  asked  to  select 
only  one  candidate  in  the  contest. 
They  are  not  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  identify  any  others  as  acceptable  if 
their  first  choice  fails,  or  if  they  are 
genuinely  undecided. 

Prof.  John  Keilett  and  I  proposed  a 
remedy  in  1977,  since  endorsed  by  a 
number  of  scholars,  known  as  ap¬ 
proval  voting.  Basically,  the  idea  is  to 
expand  the  range  of  voter  prefer¬ 
ences  by  permitting  voters  to  cast  as 
many  votes  as  there  are  candidates 
on  the  ballot.  Naturally,  they  Would 
remain  free  to  cost  only  one  if  they 
felt  strongly  committed.  But  they 
could  cast  another,  or  several,  if  they 


Fred  Astaire  on  the  Stairway  to  Paradise 


To  the  Editor: 

In  response  to  your  graceful  tribute 
to  Fred  Astaire  (editorial,  June  23),  1 
though!  some  readers  might  like  to 
know  that  the  Astaire-George  Gersh¬ 
win  dialogue  —  “How's  that, 
George?"  "That’s  fine,  Freddie* ’’  — 
is  on  a  Monmouth-Evergreen  record¬ 
ing  of  "Lady,  Be  Good!"  “The  Half  of 
It,  Dearie,  Blues,”  which  you  refer  to, 
and  other  songs  from  the  show  are 
performed  by  Fred  and  Adele  Astaire 
with  Gershwin  at  the  piano  for  sev¬ 
eral  numbers.  The  recording  was 
made  during  the  London  '  run  of 
"Lady,  Be  Good!  "in  1926. 

“Lady,  Be  Good!"  opened  in  New 
York  in  December  1924,  a  break¬ 
through  year  for  the  Astaires  and 
George  and  Ira  Gershwin  —  it  was 
George  and  Ira's  first  complete 
Broadway  score,  and  the  Astaires  be¬ 
came  trans-Atlantic  stars. 

The  flip  side  or  the  record  includes 
‘  Fred  ffirt" 

an .  extrfjer^t'¥xarnpledf^f^^bnsid- 
erable  sohgwntingtafehts.- Perhaps 
his  best-known  song  is  "I'm  Building 
Up  to  an  Awful  Letdown,"  which  he 
wrote  wiih  Johnny  Mercer. 

"Funny  Face,"  the  Astaires'  1927 
hit  with  the  Gershwins,  recorded  dur¬ 
ing  its  London  run  in  1928,  is  also 
available  on  the  Monmouth-Evcr- 


SiiniftchwarU 


green  label  and  includes  a  number  of 
Gershwin  piano  solos.  Both  records 
are  treasures  and  the  sound  quality  of 
"Lady,  Be  Goodf"  is  remarkable. 


if  there  js  "A  Stairway  to.  Para¬ 
dise,"  f'd  like  to, think  Fred  Astaire  is 
dancing  up  to  an  Art  Deco  ballroom, 
where  George  Gershwin,  Vincent 
Youmans,  Jerome  Kern,  Cole  Porter, 
Arthur  Schwartz,  Harold  Arlen  and 
friends  are  waiting  at  their  baby 
grands.  Berthe  Schuchat 

New  York,  June  26, 1987 


had  mixed  feelings,  or  conceivably  a 
vote  for  every  candidate  as  an  ulti¬ 
mate  act  of  fence  straddling.  In  no 
case  could  more  than  one  vote  be  cast 
for  a  single  candidate. 

The  advantages  seem  evident : 

•'  The  system  is  simple,  requiring  lit¬ 
tle  cost  or  voter  re-education. 

•  Contenders  would  be  motivated  to 
campaign  in  a  positive  fashion,  striv¬ 
ing  to  expand  their  base  of  support, 
rather  than  running  down  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  entire  tone  of  the  race 
might  be  elevated. 

•  Extremist  positions  and  other 
separationist  tactics  would  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  permitting  successful 
nominees  to  continue  their  basic 
strategy  Into  the  autumn  campaign. 

•  A  more  accurate  reading  of  voter 
sentiment  would  emerge,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  early  voting,  and  it  is 
likely  that  more  contenders  would 
survive  and  continue  into  the  middle 
and  late  primaries. 

•  Finally,  the  process  would  regis¬ 
ter  not  only  depth  of  support  but 
breadth  as  well.  That  dimension  is 
critical  to  a  November  victory. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  ways  lo 
alter  the  system,  and  we  recognize 
that  approval  voting  is  but  one.  It  is 
an  adjustment,  not  an  overhaul.  The 
risk  is  slight  but  the  potential  benefit 
is  great.  Kenneth  F.  Mott 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  June  1 8. 1 987 
The  writer  in  associate  professor  of 
political  science  at  Gettysburg  College. 
• 

Winner  Take  All 

To  the  Editor: 

Periodically,  you  publish  letters 
and  Op-Ed  articles  deploring  any 
polity  that  allows  the  winner  of  an 
electoral  plurality  to  claim  a  govern¬ 
mental  majority  as  atrociously  un¬ 
just  and  pernicious.  Prof.  Douglas  J. 
Amy  joins  ihe  chorus  (letler,  June  25) 

.  by  complaining  of  Margaret  Thatch¬ 
er’s  recent  ability  to  do  this  under  the 
British  system  of  representative  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  would  prefer  a  coalition 
of  all  those  who  received  a  majority 
of  the  popular  vote. 

Perhaps,  though,  British  —  and  our 
own  —  institutions  embody  a  certain 
kind  of  political  savvy  cognizant  that 
(1) coalitions  have  a  nasty  tendency 
to  decoalescc;  (2)  they  often  provide 
inordinate  political  clout  to  small 
groups,  and  (3)  the  inability  of  a 
potential  majority  while  in  opposition 
to  form  a  untied  opposition  commonly 
bespeaks  vanity,  intransigence,  polit¬ 
ical  imbecility  or  some  combination 
of  these. 

Professor  Amy's  principle  would 
have  elected  a  coalition  of  Stephen 
Douglas,  John  Breckinridge  and 
John  Bell  (60.2  percent  of  the  popular 
jVHie  !0ihfetfl6O  eteipitf  m  the,  exclu- 
:j»ian.<rf..At$nahan?.  Lin$ijAr(39.8  per¬ 
cent).  Enamored  of  numbers,  todays 
political  scientists  count  heads;  we 
used  to  reflect  upon  what  occurs  in¬ 
side  i  hem.  G.  Roger  McDonald 
New  York,  June  27. 1987 
The  writer  is  a  lecturer  in  govern¬ 
ment  at  the  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice . 


Army  LSD  Ruling  Turns 
Bicentennial  Into  Farce 

To  the  Editor: 

The  Supreme  Court's  5-4  decision  to 
bar  suits  by  military  personnel 
against  their  superior  officers  or  the 
Government  in  the  case  of  former  Sgt. 
James  B.  Stanley,  who  said  that  "he 
experienced  hallucinations;  loss  of 
memory  and  violent  behavior  that 
wrecked  his  marriage"  as  an  unwit¬ 
ting  subject  in  a  1958  experiment  in 
which  hundreds  of  soldiers  "were 
given  the  mind-altering  drug  LSD  to 
see  how  they  would  react"  (front  page, 
June  26),  is  an  outrage.  The  ruling  de¬ 
prives  those  in  the  services  of  means 
to  enforce  their  constitutional  rights 
and  puts  their  superiors  above  the  law. 

No  triumph  for  "justice  according  to 
law,"  as  Solicitor  General  Charles 
Fried  maintains,  this  decision  is  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  defenders  of  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment  power,  also  known  as  tyranny.  It 
merits  comparison  to  the  infamous 
Dred  Scott  decision  of  1857,  which  con¬ 
firmed  the  substantive  property  rights 
of  slaveholders,  and  turns  bicentennial 
celebrations  of  our  Constitution  into  a 
farce.  David  Johnston 

Asst.  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Columbia  University 
New  York,  June  27. 1987 


Making  Punishment  Fit  Crime  in  Drug  Cases 


To  I  he  Editor: 

Judge  Pierre  N.  Leva  I  of  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York  has  sentenced  five 
leaders  of  an' international  drug  ring 
to  long  prison  terms  and,  in  what  he 
called  an  unprecedented  action,  or¬ 
dered  four  of  them  to  contribute  to  a 
fund  for  treatment  of  drug  addicts 
(news  story,  June  23).  The  fines  total 
$2Ji  million. 

It  is  expected  that  the  fund  will 
grow  wiih  the  sentencing  of  addi¬ 
tional  defendants  in  this  "pizza  con¬ 
nection"  case.'United  States  Attorney 
Rudolph  W.  Giuliani  had  asked  the 
court  to  retrieve  from  the  defendants 
$60  million  they  removed  from  this 
country  and  to  earmark  it  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  substance  abusers  who 
were  victims  of  the  defendants'  profi¬ 
teering. 

In  a  novel  approach  and  application 
to  the  1982  Federal  Crime  Victims 
Law,  Judge  Leval  has  reasoned  that 
the  drug  addicts  of  the  1980's  are  the 
victims  of  the  defendants'  crimes  and 
have  suffered  bodily  injuries  requir¬ 
ing  medical  and  psychiatric  care  and 
therapy.  His  position  is  clearly  rhat 
under  the  crime  victims  law,  restitu¬ 
tion  is  appropriate  for-  the  victims 


of  crimes  that  cause  bodily  injury. 

The  victims  are  readily  identifiable 
by  name,  address,  age  and  race.  They 
are  the  men,  women  and  children  who 
occupy  to  capacity  our  country’s 
treatment  centers.  At  this  writing, 
Daytop  Village  is  operating  at  110 
percent  capacity,  with  some  800  ado¬ 
lescents  and  adults,  male  and  female 
in  residential  facilities  and  1,300  more 
on  the  streets  awaiting  admission. 

In  a  related  draft  decision  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  and  filed  July  6  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  by 
Justice  William  D.  Friedman,  the  de¬ 
fendant  has  been  ordered  to  “fund 
and/or  sponsor,  up  to  the  sum  of 
$25,000,  persons  selected  for  either  in¬ 
patient  or  outpatient  treatment  for 
drug  abuse."  Judge  Friedman  has 
also  provided  that  the  defendant  must 
‘Tund  up  to  $10,000  direct  services  by 
Daytop,  which  would  enable  Daytop 
to  accelerate  its  services  to  those  suf¬ 
fering  the  effects  of  drug  abuse." 

The  decisions  by  Judges  Leval  and 
Friedman  are  enlightened,  yet  long 
overdue.  It  is  hoped  they  will  be  the 
first  in  a  long  line  of  similar  decisions. 

(Msgr.)  William  B.  O'Brien 
President,  Daytop  Village 
New  York,  June  25. 1987 


Gorbachev  Is  but  the  Instrument,  Not  the  Cause,  of  Soviet  Change 


/  am  Ihe  only  ME  I  AM  who  quali¬ 
fies  as  me;  no  ME  I  AM  has  been 
before,  and  none  will  ever  be. 
Wander  into  the  storefront  at  215 


How  Pre-School  Kids 
Generate  Electricity 
And  Self-Esteem 


There  is  no  other  ME  I  AM  who 
thinks  the  thoughts  I  do;  the  world 
contains  one  ME  l  AM,  there  is  no 
room  for  two. 


To  the  Editor: 

Marshall  I.  Goldman's  prediction  of 
failure  for  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev’s 
proposed  reforms  ("Even  the  Czar 
Faced  Anchor-Draggers,"  Op-Ed, 
June  26)  is  a  particularly  nasty  piece 
of  disinformation. 

Whether  the  Soviet  leader  succeeds 
or  not,  he  has  already  secured  a  place 
in  history  as  the  first  authoritative 
leader  of  that  great  geopolitical  land 
mass  to  advocate  trust  of  its  peoples. 

The  point  that  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  op¬ 
ponents,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
appear  to  miss  is  that  he  has  one  in¬ 
controvertible  dynamic  going  for  him 
—  suspense!  White  we  know  much 
about  the  Soviet  peoples,  including 
their  courage  and  their  culture,  what 
we  do  not  know  is  how  their  mettle 
will  respond  to  any  serious  measure 
of  self-governance.  There  is  simply 
no  reliable  record  by  which  to  assay 
the  future. 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  front 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address- 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


Professor  Goldman,  using  the  tele¬ 
vision  advertiser's  trick  of  purport¬ 
ing  to  reveal  all  of  the  high  points  of  a 
drama  at  the  beginning,  so  that  the 
viewer,  robbed  of  the  expectation  of 
surprise,  will  not  resent  the  commer¬ 
cials,  is  attempting  to  set  us  up  for  his 
own  commercial. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  homily  Pro¬ 
fessor  Goldman  is  preaching,  with 
great  subtlety  to  be  sure,  is  that  the 
United  States  had  better  not  get  too 
chummy  with  Mr.  Gorbachev,  lest  any 
agreements  reached  with  his  govern¬ 
ment  become  subject  to  later  .cavil  or 


outright  repudiation  by  his  successors. 
<  There  is  probably  no  shortage  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  like  Professor  Goldman, 
who  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  cold  war.  The  rest  of 
us,  however,  would  be  better  advised 
to  sort  out  more  carefully  our  own  in¬ 
terests  and  those  of  the  United  States, 
especially  if  it  seems  likely  to  turn 
out,  as  well  it  might,  that  openness 
and  restructuring  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  or  wlthoat  Mikhail  Gorbachev, 
are  ideas  whose  time  has  finally 
come.  Harvard  Hollenberc 
New  York,  June  26, 1987 


E.  106th  St.  in  Manhattan  and  you’ll 
hear  the  exhilarating  chant,  coming 
from  the  3-year-olds  among  the  60  girls  and  boys  attend¬ 
ing  a  day  care  nursery  school  run  by  the  East  Harlem 
Block  School. 

The  3-year-olds  are  standing  in  a  semi-circle  before 
Anna  Rivera,  their  teacher.  They  are  belting  out  the 
words  of  an  anonymous  poet,  enjoying  themselves  might¬ 
ily  while  absorbing  an  early  lesson  in  self-esteem.  The 
room  is  clean,  well-ventilated,  wiih  a  variety  of  colors  and 
textures.  Chidren’s  drawings  adorn  the  walls. 

The  kids  are  mostly  Hispanic  and  black,  dropped  off  at  8 
in  the  morning  so  their  parents  can  work  or  attend  school. 
The  children  don’t  yet  know  they're  "minority,"  or  that 
their  families  are  poor,  or  what  "single  parent"  is  all 
about. 

No  other  ME  I  AM  can  feel  the  feelings  I've  within;  no 
other  ME  1  AM  can  fit  precisely  in  my  skin. 

Some  children  are  at  low  tables  drawing  or  building 
houses;  others  in  yellow  and  blue  plastic  aprons  play  with 
water  in  measuring  cups,  strainers  and  funnels.  In  such 
play,  toddlers  become  comfortable  with  themselves  and 
their  peers,  stimulated  by  a  range  of  people  and  experi¬ 
ences  not  available  at  home.  They  go  on  field  trips  where 
they  are  introduced  to  trees,  flowers  and  the  occasional 
squirrel. 

The  kids  are  high-spirited  and  get  into  disagreements.  A 
girl  wouldn't  let  a  boy  near  her  playhouse.  He  hit  her. 
Anna  Rivera  went  quietly  over  and  said  to  the  bay,  "We 
don’t  hit  anyone  here."  She  told  the  girl  it  would  be  nice  if 
she  would  share  her  playhouse. 


Most  of  the  teachers  came  to  the 
Block  School  as  parents.  Parents 
play  a  major  role  in  the  school:  serving  on  the  board; 
screening  prospective  staff;  acting  as  volunteers;  helping 
to  raise  funds. 

Anna  Rfvera  enrolled  her  first  son  in  1967,  two  years 
after  it  opened  as  a  Headstart  program.  She  was  a  young  i 
■  mother  without  a  high  school  diploma.  The  school  helped  I 
Anna  as  well  as  her  two  other  children.  Eventually  she 
earned  her  diploma,  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Goddard 
College,  and  she  is  six  credits  shy  of  a  master's  in  early 
childhood  education  from  City  College. 

/  am  the  only  ME  I  AM  this  earth  shall  ever  see;  that  . 
ME  I  AMI  always  am  is  no  one  else  but  ME!  j 

One  can’t  help  thinking  that  it’s  too  bad  that  all  children, 
rich  and  poor,  don't  benefit  from  a  preschool  experience 
of  this  quality.  Studies  show  that  a  modest  investment  in 
the  early  years  produces  healthier  children  with  fewer 
learning  disabilities  and  less  need  lor  special  education 
and  other  remediation.  The  investment  here  is  surely  j 
modest.  ! 

It  costs  about  $5,700  a  year  —  some  of  which  is  paid  by  * 
parents  according  to  their  means  —  to  keep  a  child  in 
group  day  care  programs  administered  by  the  city's 
Agency  for  Child  Development.  The  Federal  Government 
pays  for  half  the  $200  million  cost;  the  state  contributes 
about  $25  million  and  the  city  $78  million. 

Less  than  half  the  eligible  children  are  enrolled  in  some 
such  program.  To  think  of  how  much  a  time  more  could 
buy  —  and  save — is  to  welcome  the  future. 

HERBERT  ETURZ 
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WASHINGTON 

James  Reston 

Kennedy 

And 

Bork 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  is  urging  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate  to  mount  a  major  ideological 
attack  on  President  Reagan's  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Robert  H.  Bork  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  But  if  they’re  wise  they 
won’t  follow  him  down  this  stormy 
path. 

If  he  replaces  Lewis  F.  Powell  on  the 
Court,  Judge  Bork  might  well  cast  the 
decisive  vote  against  abortion,  affirm¬ 
ative  action  and  church-state  issues. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Reagan  nominated  him 
precisely  for  his  conservative  philoso¬ 
phy  on  these  controversial  issues. 

Accordingly,  as  the  President  had 
every  right  to  choose  a  candidate  of 
his  own  persuasion,  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
the  same  ideological  right  to  oppose 
him,  but  the  Senator  has  stated  his 
case  in  such  vehement  terms  that 
he’s  scaring  the  Democrats  more 
than  the  Republicans.  1 
Mr.  Kehnedy  asserted  that  “Bark’s  - 
rigid  ideology  will  Up  the  scales  of 
justice  against  the  kind  of  country 
America  is  and  ought  to  be." 

He  said  that  Judge  Bork’s  firing  of 
Archibald  Cox  as  special  prosecutor 
during  the  Watergate  hearings  was 
enough  in  itself  to  disqualify  him  for 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  he  added: 

*  “Robert  Bork’s  America  is  a  land 
in  which  women  would  be  forced  into 
back-alley  abortions,  blacks  would  sit 
at  segregated  lunch  counters,  rogue 
police  could  break  down  citizens' 
doors  in  midnight  raids,  schoolchil¬ 
dren  could  not  be  taught  about  evolu¬ 
tion,  writers  and  artists  Could  be  cen¬ 
sored  at  the  whim  of  the  Government, 
and  the  doors  of  the  Federal  courts 
would  be  shut  on  the  fingers  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  citizens.'' 

This  sounds  to  at  least  some  of  the 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  Presi¬ 
dential  nomination  like  an  invitation 

The  Senator 
is  scaring 
Democrats 
more  than 
Republicans. 


Let’s  Not  Write  Off  Latin  America 


By  David  Rockefeller 


Brazil's  unilateral  decision 
in  February  to  suspend 
interest  payments  on  Us 
debt  brought  about  a 
I  chain  reaction  of  events, 
ihcluding  the- decision 
by  Citibank,  followed  by  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan  and  other  United  States  banks, 
to  increase  their  loan  loss  reserves. 
Bank  analysts,  shareholders  and 
Government  regulators  have  praised 
the  banks,  and  many  observers  seem 
to  feel  that  at  long  last  banks  are  tak¬ 
ing  their  heads  out  of  the  sand  and 
recognizing  the  inevitable. 

In  fact,  of  course,  this  transfer  of 
funds  —  and  that  is  all  it  is  —  has  not 
cost  the  banks  a  penny,  it  also  does 
not  reduce  the  obligations  of  the 
debtor  nations,  nor  will  it  diminish 
the  efforts  by  the  banks  to  recover  all 
the  interest  and  principal  repre¬ 
sented  by  their  current  loans.  Thus, 
from  a  shorter-term  and  corporate 
perspective,  the  increases  in  bank  re-' 
serves  have,  had  no  real  immediate 
impact  on  the  overall  debt  situation. 
Moreover,  they  were  actually  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  significant  increase  in 
bank  stock  prices. 

From  a .  longer-term  and  interna¬ 
tional  perspective,  however,  the  im¬ 
plications  of  these  moves  are  far 
more  complex.  Indeed,  one  might 
question  if  all  the  recent  drama  really 
was  necessary  of  in  the  end  benencial 
to  banks  or  the  major  debtor  nations. 

For  one  thing,  though  Brazil  made 
a  mistake  in  acting  unilaterally,  it 
never  has  denied  its  permanent  obli¬ 
gation  to  make  interest  payments.  In 
fact,  the  new  Brazilian  economic  plan 
and  willingness  to  work  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  may 
prove  a  first  step  toward  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  interest  payments.  ‘ 
Nevertheless,  Brazil’s  action  and 
the  reaction  it  triggered  make  it  far 
more  difficult  to  proceed  with  the 
more  pedestrian  course  of  siep-by- 
step  individual  negotiations  that  has 
worked  reasonably  well  over  the  last 
five  years. 

Most  bankers  and  investors  al¬ 
ready  took  a  dim  view  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  debt,  and  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  may  well  make  less  strong 
commercial  banks  still  more  reluc¬ 
tant  to  lend  even  the  limited  addi¬ 
tional  funds  that  are  essential  to  sus¬ 
tain  Latin  American  economies. 
Moreover,  regional  banks,  which  are 
new  to  international  lending,  may 
now  find  the  perfect  excuse  to- cut  off 
all  neiis  credits  to  developing  nations. 

Such  a  drying  up  of  commercial 
credit  would  mean  that  the  debtor  na¬ 
tions  could  no  longer  import  essential 
parts  and  equipment  to  expand  their 
production  and  exports  —  thus  seri¬ 
ously  impeding  their  prospects .  for 
sustained  economic  growth.  This  could 


hot  merely  to  reject  Judge  Bork  but 
like  an  invitation  to  make  the  social 
issues  a  central  part  of  the  1988  elec¬ 
tion  campaign,  and  they  don’t  like  it. 

After  their  landslide  defeats  in  the 
Presidential  elections  of  1980  and 
1984,  the  Democrats  have  been  trying 
to  avoid  the  impression  that  they  are 
merely  a  party  of  special  interest 
groups  —  feminists,  blacks,  labor 
unions  and  other  aggrieved  minori¬ 
ties.  Accordingly,  even  the  liberal 
Democratic  candidates  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  another  “charge  of  the  light 
brigade." 

In  their  recent  debate  with  Bill 
Buckley  in  Houston,  they  made  clear 
that  they  were  going  to  make  a  cam¬ 
paign  issue  out  of  President  Reagan’s 
"Star  Wars’’  program'  his  support 
for  the  Nicaraguan  contras,  his 
budget  and  trade  policies,  his  scan¬ 
dals  and  also  what  they  regard  as  his 
indifference  to  the  mounting  prob¬ 
lems  of  Mexican  political  and  social 
unresL  This  is  the  formidable  election 
agenda  they  have  in  mind. 

Judge  Bork's  views  are  clearly  con¬ 
troversial,  but  nobody  questions  his 
reputation  as  a  legal  scholar  or  for¬ 
gets  that  he  was  confirmed  unani¬ 
mously  to  his  present  seal  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Appeals  Court  in  Washington 
just  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  however,  having 
abandoned  his  own  Presidential 
ambitions,  has  increasingly  emerged 
as  the  leading  spokesman  of  the  ne¬ 
glected  people  of  the  nation:  the  poor, 
the  homeless,  the  sick  and  the  aged. 

He  is  clearly  troubled  by  the  tend¬ 
ency  in  his  own  party  to  shift  to  the 
right  under  the  influence  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  successful  election  tactics, 
and  he's  arguing  that  if  the  candi¬ 
dates  try  to  emulate  Mr.  Reagan,  the 
voters  will  prefer  honest  Republican 
conservatives  to  bogus  conservatives 
among  the  Democrats. 

The  chancdsare  that  his  colleagues 
will  follow  him  part  way  but  not  in  the 
extreme  language  he  has  used  so  far. 
They  may  even  postpone  the  confir¬ 
mation  process  until  the  autumn  in 
order  to  concentrate  on  the  Iran-con¬ 
tra  hearings  with  Colonel  North.  Ad¬ 
miral  Poindexter  and  Secretaries 
Shultz  and  Weinberger  on  the  stand. 

This  will  give  the  anti-Bork  factions 
time  to  organize  their  arguments  and 
their  demonstrations  and  perhaps 
even  keep  the  Court  paralyzed  with  a 
four-four  lineup  in  the  early  days  of 
the  new  term. 

The  Administration  is  trying  to 
avoid  this  and  is  appealing  for  a  deci¬ 
sion  on  Judge  Bork  after  the  last  days 
of  Colonel  North's  testimony  and  be¬ 
fore  the  Congress  rises  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  recess. 

If  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
Senate  refuses  to  cooperate  and  fol¬ 
lows  the  Kennedy  line,  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  face  public  opposition, 
divert  attention  from  its  main  cam¬ 
paign  issues  and  lose  the  fight  over 
Judge  Bork  in  the  end. 

Senator  Kennedy  cannot  beat 
Judge  Bork  on  the  ideological  issue 
atone.  Even  his  own  brother  insisted 
on  an  ideological  appointment  to  the 
Court  when  he  chose  Arthur  Gold¬ 
berg,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  dar¬ 
ling  of  the  unions.  ■  I 


reduce  further  the  ability  of  Latin 
American  nations  even  to  service 
their  existing  debt  and,  in  turn,  could 
ultimately  expose  Western  commer¬ 
cial  banks  to  far  greater  losses  than 
would,  have  been  incurred  without 
such  dramatic  and  widely  acclaimed 
additions  to  their  loan-loss  reserves. 

One  hopes  that  a  .  combination  of 
carefully  tailored  actions  by  the 
major  commercial  banks -  and  .  inter¬ 
national  agencies  such  as  the  World 
Bank  can  avoid.such  an  eventuality. 

We  must  remember  that  the  real 
question  of  concern  to  lenders  is  the 
ability  of  borrowers  to  Service  their 
debt,  not  whether  they  can  pay  it  off. 
Debt  is  a  fundamental  component  of 


creative  investment  and  growth,  and 
rare  is  the  nation  or  private  enter¬ 
prise  that  can  function  effectively 
without  it. 

America  has  more  than  its  share  of 
foreign  debt,  and  we  would  be  hard 
pressed  if  asked  to  pay  it  all  off  at 
once.  In  addition,  of  course,  bur  own 
domestic  Government  debt  is  in  ex-  • 
cess  of  $2  trillion  and  still  climbing. 
Yet  America  is  viewed  as  a  good  risk 
because  lenders  are  confident  that 
the  money  they  lend  will  be  serviced 
on  time: 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  little  recog¬ 
nized  fact  that  the  exposure  of  com¬ 
mercial  banks  in  Latin  America  has 
decreased  significantly  over  the  last 
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five  years.  In  1982,  the  nine  largest 
American  banks  had  loans  ottisiand-  l 
ing  in  Latin  America  that  amounted  l 
to  an  average  of  172  percent  of  their  I 
capitaL  While  still  large,  by  the  end  of 

198ti  this  exposure  had  been  reduced 
to  ahoul  1 09  percent  of  capital. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  i 
the  major.Latin  American  economies  J 
are  quite  resilient.  Between  1980  and™ 

1984,  Brazil  moved  from  a  trade  defi¬ 
cit  of  $2,8  billion  to  a  surplus  of  more 
than  $13  billion.  Between  1981  and 

1985,  Mexico  moved  from  a  trade 
deficit  of  $4  billion  to  a  surplus  of 
nearly  $14  billion. 

These  'natrons  face  serious  prob¬ 
lems  again,  but  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  with  patient  cooperation 
among  all  interesled  parties  these 
difficulties  will  not  persist  forever. 
Mexico  already  is  recovering  impres¬ 
sively.  it  also  is  significant  that  the 
inieresi  payments  of- non-oil-cxport- 
ing  Latin  American  debtors  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  their  export  earnings  actu¬ 
ally  declined  from  47  percent  in  1982 
to  34  percent  in  1986. 

But  recovery  requires  sustained 
•economic  growth,  which  cannot  be 
achieved  through  domestic  structural 
or  policy  changes  alone,  as  important 
as  t  hose  ore  in  Latin  America. 

Latin  American  nations  must  have 
more  working  capital  as  they  adjust 
their  economies,  and  this  will  require 
ongoing  credit;  albeit  at  a  reduced 
rate.  Increased  expons  from  Latin 
America  also  will  he  critical  to  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  in  that  region*  and  the 
major  industrial  nations  must  refrain 
from  protectionist  policies  that  keep 
out  those  exports.  They  also,  of  course, 
must  continue  to  grow  themselves. 

•  In  view  of  recent  developments 
that  make  likely  a  decreasing  role  hy 
commercial  banks  in  extending  new 
credits  to  Latin  America,  hojwever. 
the  international  agencies,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  World  Bank,  must  be  far 


its  extension  of  credit,  and  our  nation 
must  realize  that  this  route  is  the 
most*  efficient  and  least  expensive 
vehicle  .we  have  to  protect  our  own 
scU-inleresl  in  maintaining  the  cre¬ 
ditworthiness  of  Latin  America.  In 
addition,  it  is  high  time  fur  the  cxpuri 
.credit  agencies  to  become  more  ac¬ 
tive  than,  they  have  been. 

The  world’s  commercial  banks 
would  lx*  very  unwise  to  write  off 
Latin  America  in  their  future  think¬ 
ing  —  or.  indeed,  to  cut  hack  Uni 
drastically  on  a  moderate  extension 
of  additional  credit.  One  way  or  an¬ 
other,  they  probably  will  have  to  refi¬ 
nance  about  one-third  of  the  interest 
coming  due  if  they  ait*  in  count  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  other  two-chtrds.  The 
achievement  of  sustained  growth  in 
Latin  America  is  very  much  m  the 
self-interest  ol  all  creditors,  including 
i  he' biinks. 

Recent  dramatic  sieps  by  Brazil 
and  the  banks  have  made  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  Uthorinus  process  of  coun¬ 
try  hy  country  negotia lions  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  but  not  impossible.  Creditors 
and  debtors  alike  would  he  well  ad- 


i,  ..••^1  . 


Congress  increase  our  nation’s  finan-  vented  a  serious,ci  ists  during  the  lust 
rial  and  moral  support  of  the  World'  five  years.  This  is  not  glamorous 
Bank.  The  Bank  must  have  additional  This  is  not  dramatic.  It  does,  how- 
funds  if  it  is  to  expand  substantially  ever.  work. 


Medicine-Bashing  Hurts  Health  Care 


By  Bryan  M.  Steinberg 


Medicine-bashing  has 
become  a  popular 
pastime  that,  un¬ 
fortunately.  has 
spilled  over  into 
the  arena  of  public 
policy.  Many  serious  problems  con¬ 
front  the  medical  profession,  includ¬ 
ing  the  patient-doctor  relationship, 
issues  of  negligence,  policing,  cost 
containment  and  patient  advocacy. 
But  these  should  not  overshadow  (he 
continuing  investigations  into  the 
causes  and  possible  treatments  for 
the  major  illnesses  confronting  our 
society  today. 

As  a  medical  student,  I  endure  a 
seemingly  endless  barrage  of  medi¬ 
cal  jokes  from  my  friends  who  have 
'  chosen  careers  in  law,  business  and  a 
wide  range  of  other  professions.  In 
general,  the  jokes  can  be  shrugged  off 
as  good-natured  ribbing,  but  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  fundamental,  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  about  medicine,  which  is  not 
just  a  career  choice  but  also  the  se¬ 
lection  of  a  way  of  life. 

I  am  aware  that  patients  can  be 
harmed  as  a  result  of  a  doctor's  igno¬ 
rance.  and  so  1  have  sough!  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible.  It  is  not  uncom- 

Bryan  M.  Steinberg  has  completed 
his  first  year  as  a  medical  student  at 
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mon  for  me  and  many  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  study  until  3  or  4  A.M.  A 
new  sunrise  is  a  particularly  unset¬ 
tling  sight  after  studying  all  night. 

The  reason  for  this  seemingly 
brutal  effort  may  be  in  part  a  reac¬ 
tion  to  fear  of  failure  or  a  sense  of 
competition,  but  I  think  it  is  more 
likely  a  response  to  an  overriding 
sense  of  obligation  to  our  future  pa- 
.tients. 

Nonetheless,  it  seems  rare  that  doc¬ 
tors  are  credited  with  anything  other 
than  self-interest,  and  that  attitude  is 
reflected  in  recent  disturbing  devel¬ 
opments  in  public  policy.  Society  is 
engaging  in  an  increasingly  adver¬ 
sarial  manner  with  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession. 

No  longer  do  people  blindly  trust 
their  doctor,  nor  should  they.  The  pa¬ 
tient-doctor  relationship  should  not 
be  one  of  a  shepherd  guiding  an  un¬ 
questioning  flock. 

Recently,  however,  because  of  a 
series  of  highly  publicized  medical 
cases,  there  has  been  a  growing  con¬ 
cern  about  “medical  negligence,” 
“malpractice"  or,  simply,  mistakes. 
The  tone  of  the  current  debate  and 
the  calls  for  regulation  are  indicative 
of  what  I  perceive  to  be  a  growing 
mistrust  of  medicine.  That  is  of 
particular  concern  because  the  pa¬ 
tient-doctor  relationship,  in  whatever 
form  it  takes,  has  to  be  built  on  trust. ' 

Doctors  may  be  partly  to  blame  for 
this  loss  of  trust  because  they  have  al¬ 
lowed  public  expectations  of  medical 


practice  to  rise  above  what  the  doc-: 
tors  could  fulfill. 

My  colleagues  and  1  are  beginning 
to  understand  how  inexact  medicine 
actually  is.  No  two  people  are  alike, 
and  a  given  disorder  may  have  many 
distinct  manifestations  in  different 
patients.  We  are  taught  thai  an  ana¬ 
tomical  structure  is  considered  nor¬ 
mal  if  it  is  present  in  only  30  percent 
of  the  population. 

The  reason  we  study  and  work  so 
hard  to  master  an  imperfect  and  an 
incomplete  science  is  that  the  chat- 


tics  during  the  Vietnam.. War.  ■  ■  Hospital  administrators,  insur- 

Doctors  are  human  beings  who  oc-  ances  officials  and  corporate  exccu- 
rnsionally  make  mistakes  while  per- .  lives,  in  trying  to  reduce  medical 
forming  increasingly  difficult  and  ensts.  have  taken  from  the  doctor  the 


Legislation 
is  not  the 
solution. 


lenges  are  so  great.  We  are  limited  by 
our  technology,  and  while  new  cures 
should  be  constantly  sought  they 
can’t  be  expected  immediately. 

Andrew  Stein,  the  New  York  City 
Council  president,  recently. criticized 
doctors  who  have  caused  injuries  lo 
patients  through  what  he  says  is 
negligence  or  incompetence.  He 
shows  his  lack  of  understanding 
about  medicine  when  he  irresponsi¬ 
bly  compares  the  incidence  of 
inadvertent  injuries  to  battle  casual- 


technical  procedures.  Yet  many  peo¬ 
ple  expect  that  doctors  will  be  able  to 
return  patients'  to  normal  health, 
something  that  may  not  be  reason¬ 
able  in  all  circumstances.  1 

Doctors  do  not  set  out  intentionally 
to  maim  and  kill  their  patienis.  Pity 
the  doctor  who  commits  an  uninten¬ 
tional  injury  —  an  inherent  risk  of  in¬ 
creasingly  complicated  medical 
procedures  —  and  thus  contradicts 
the  Hippocratic  Oath,  which  guides 
the  profession  and  requires  that  the 
doctor  do  no  harm  to  the  patient. 

As  the  public  begins  to  realize  that 
medicine  may  not  be  able  to  achieve 
the  ideal  of  a  complete  cure  despite 
spiraling  health  care  costs,  many 
people  have  begun  to  favor  imposing 
a  legislative  solution,  as  if  a  legisla¬ 
tive  or  fiscal  remedy  would  improve 
the  quality  of  care. 

From  day  No.  I  of  medical  school, 
we  arc  (aught  that  we  must  be  ihc  pa¬ 
tient’s  advucale.  Yet  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  is  rrequcnily.  portrayed 
through  disparaging  remarks  as 
being  uninterested  in  ihe  patient  and 
being  solely -concerned  with  money. 
The  way  medicine  is  practiced  is  in¬ 
creasingly  being  determined  by 
businessmen  and  business  women, 
economists  and  lawyers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  merely  in  cost  containment 
and  maximizing  corporate  profits. 


costs,  have  taken  from  the  doctor  the 
ability  in  make  proper  medical  deci¬ 
sions.  The  bureaucracy  created  hy 
these  groups  to  insure  compliance 
with  public  and-  private  insurance 
programs  is  ihe  single  greatest  obsta¬ 
cle  preventing  individuals  from  re¬ 
ceiving  the  medical  care  they 
needl 

Given  ihe  curreni  combat  At  at¬ 
mosphere  toward  medicine,  the  loss 
of  prestige  once  held  by  doctors,  the 
high  paying  lure  of  business  and  legal 
careers  and  the  uncertainty  about  the 
future  nature  of  medical  practice, 
some,  of  the  brightest  people  will  es¬ 
chew  medicine  for  other  professions. 

As  1  begin  a  career  in  medicine.  I 
am  troubled  by  the  lack  of  control  1 
hold  over  the  direction  ol  my  future 
and  by- the  feeling  of  being  besieged. 
Government  should  work  closely  with 
doctors  in  setting  the  agenda  for 
health  care  rather  than  succumbing 
to  the  expediency  of  political  grand¬ 
standing. 

We  need  ro  realign  ihe  expectations 
for  medirinc  lo  correspond  It;  the  re¬ 
alities  of  an  inexact  science.  Modi- 
cine-bashing  has  become  popular. 
But  hy  driving  our  talented  and  dedi¬ 
cated  youth  into  other  professions 
and  hy  restricting  doctors'  medical 
derisions  wiih  unnecessary  regula¬ 
tions.  the  goal  of  quality  health  rare 
will  only  become  more  elusive. 


Keep  the  Radios  Broadcasting  to  the  East 


By  James  A.  Michener 


Washington 

When  Moscow 
announced  re¬ 
cently'  that  it 
would  stop  its 
jamming  of 
Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica  broadcasts,  a  Soviet  spokesman 
took  the  occasion  to  denounce  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  for 
which  it  has  intensified  jamming  ef¬ 
forts. 

"They  are  relics  of  the  cold  war," 
he  said,  making  it  clear  that  Moscow 
would  not  stop  jamming  the  stations. 

James  a.  Michener,  an  author,  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Broadcasting ,  a  Federal  over¬ 
sight  agency. 


He  thus  admitted  that  Moscow  en¬ 
gages  ui  acts  that  violate  treaties 
Moscow  has  signed 

At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  is 
in  flux,  when  glasnost  is  attracting  at¬ 
tention  worldwide  and  when  tension 
between  the  superpowers  remains 
high,  it  would  be  lolly  lor  us  to  retire 
from  international  debate.'  Fifty  mil¬ 
lion  listeners  rely  on  Radio  Free  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Radio  Liberty- as  the  major 
source  of  news  about  their  countries. 

Congress  should  resist  attempts  to 
cut  funding  Tor  the  radios  in  order  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib¬ 
erty  were  established  in  the  early 
1950’s  to  provide  the  peoples  of  East¬ 
ern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Unton  with 
a  source  of  detailed  and  balanced  in¬ 
formation  about  events  in  their  own 
countries.  Radio  Free  Europe  broad¬ 
casts  to  Eastern  Europe  and  Radio 


Liberty  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1972. 
the  Munich-based  radio  stations  were 
merged  and  placed  under  the  Board 
for  international  Broadcasting. 

Unlikeother  western  broadcasters, 
these  two  stations  focus  on  internal 
events  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  have  the  unique 
mission  of  providing  surrogate 
"home  services"  for  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  The  Soviet  leaders  will 
grudgingly  tolerate  Western  broad¬ 
casts  on  world  events  or  life  in  the 
West.  But  what  they  fear  most  —  and 
have  steadfastly  refused  to  accept  — . 
is  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib¬ 
erty  providing  their  people  with  infor¬ 
mation  about  developments  at  home. 

For  decades,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
conducted  an  intense  propaganda 
campaign  against  these  broadcasts. 
They  have  been  denounced  .as  "in¬ 
struments  of  the  C.I.A.,"  "subversive 


radio  stations*’  and  as  “a  relic  of  the 
cold  war."  Soviet  biuemess  about  the 
stations’  role  has  sometimes  left  the 
impression  in  the  West  that  the  sta¬ 
tions  must  ho  particularly  strident 
and  "propagandistic." 

In  fact,  they  are  among  the  most 
careful  of  Western  radio  stations,. ad¬ 
hering  to  the  strictest  standards  of 
journalistic  objectivity  and  balance. 
The  stations  have  enormous  appeal  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Ihe  Soviet  Union. 
In  many  countries.  Radio  Free  Eu¬ 
rope  enjoys  an  influence  and  stature 
hard  to  comprehend  in  the  modia- 
smuruied  West. 

Natan  Sharansky  testified  that 
Radio  Liberty  gave  hope  to  the  dissi¬ 
dent  movement  in  the  Soviet  Union 
during  its  most  desperate  hours,  Jerzy 
Urban,  the  Polish  Government  spokes¬ 
man,  has  stated,  "II  you  would  close 
down  Radio  Free  Europe,  the  under¬ 


ground  | Solidarity)  would  cease  ft 
exist."  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  has  callet 
the  broadcasts  "the  most  import  art 
and  perhaps  least  recognized  servici 
that  America  has  rendered  over  tht 
years  to  the  preservation  of  a  Euro 
pean  identity  in  Eastern  Europe." 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib 
erty  are  nu  more  a  relic  of  the  coli 
war  than  is  the  Atlantic  alliance.  BotV 
are  important  mainstream  instru 
ments  uf  American  foreign  policy 
But  the  Soviet  Government’s  monop 
oly  on  information,  denial  of  a  frei 
press  and  total  control  of  all  medii 
are  relics  uf  the  Dark  ’Ages.  The  mos 
appropriate  response  to  Moscow’s  m 
creased  jamming  of  these  broadcast! 
would  he  a  clear  national  commit 
ment  in  support  this  vital  -organ, za 
lion  which  is  little  .appreciate! 
in  the  West  yet  highly  valued  by  mil 
lions  in  the  East. 
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WORRYING  ABOUT  ‘INVESTMENT  FRICTIONS’ 

When  Main  St.  Belongs  to  the  Japanese 


By  DANIEL  YERGIN 


FROM  the  surge  of  Japanese  buy¬ 
ing  on  Wall  Street,  to  Fujitsu’s 
attempts  to  buy  Fairchild,  to 
Mitsui  Real  Estate’s  purchase  of  the 
Exxon  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  it  appears  that  something  ex¬ 
traordinary  is  going  on.  There  is.  A 
Japanese  "investment  wave"  is 
breaking  across  the  United  States, 
bringing  the  possibility  of  greater 
.cooperation  but  also  die  threat  of  a 
further  heightening  of  tensions. 

For  the  United  States,  the  new  in¬ 
vestment  —  and  enhanced  Japanese 
presence  here  —  should  be  welcomed 
as  a  way  to  help  ease  the  current 
trade  controversy  while  fostering 
economic  growth  and  job  creation. 
But  the  investment  could  also  stir  up 
resentments  and  controversy. 

For  Japan,  direct  investment  looks 
particularly  attractive  at  a  time 
when  the  dollar  seems  to  have  stabil¬ 
ized  at  a  low  level,  thus  insuring  that 
acquisitions  will  not  lose  any  further 
value  in  yen  terms.  But  there  is  al¬ 
ready  some  criticism  in  Japan  about 
how  foreign  investment  is  promoting 
a  "hollowing-out”  in  Japanese  indus¬ 
try,  leading  to  a  loss  of  Jobs  at  home 
and  rising  unemployment 

Surging  Investment 

While  the  political  effects  may  be 
uncertain,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
pace  of  Japanese  investment  is  accel¬ 
erating  rapidly,  with  portfolio  invest¬ 
ment  leading  the  way.  Net  Japanese 
purchases  of  American  stocks  rose 
from  $257  million  in  1985  to  $3.2  billion 
in  1986  —  and  to  $3.4  billion  in  just  the 
first  quarter  of  1987.  Meanwhile, 
Japan  continues  to  fund  a  substantial 
part  of  the  budget  deficit  through  pur¬ 
chases  of  Treasury  notes. 

But  the  key  development  is  direct 
investment,  which  has  risen  dramti- 
cally  In  recent  years  (see  accompa¬ 
nying  chart),  to  a  total  of  $23.4  billion 
in  1986  — 11.2  percent  of  total  foreign 
investment,  compared  with  just  2.1 
percent  in  1975.  Fully  45  percent  of 
Japan’s  direct  foreign  investment 
went  to  the  United  States  last  year.  So 
far,  real  estate  has  been  the  leading 
form  of  direct  investment,  with  Japan 
recently  overtaking  Britain  as  the 
number  one  foreign  landlord. 

Japanese  investment  should  rise 
even  more  dramatically  in  1987. 
Japanese  investors  are  looking  for 
higher  returns,  and  manufacturers 
are  seeking  relief  from  the  export 
burdens  of  an  expensive  yen.  Fearful 
of  possible  American  protectionism, 
they  also  want  to  establish  operations  *- 


Foreign  Investment  In  the  U.S. 

In  bfflions  of  dollars. 

Percent  figures  ore  Japan's  stare 
of  total  deed  foreign  Investment. 
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To  date,  Japanese  investment  has . 
generally  been  welcomed  in  the. 
United  States;  indeed,  states  and 
businesses  have  competed  for  shares 
of  the  money.  But  there  are  signs  of 
what  some  Japanese  are  now  calling 
"investment- frictions."  These  fric¬ 
tions  easily  could  escalate  into  a 
major  political  battle  between  the 
two  countries.  For  the  sake  of  future 
economic  .growth  and  security,  poli¬ 
cymakers  in  both  countries  have  to 
take  steps  to  ward  off  tensions. 

These  prospective  investment  fric¬ 
tions  stem  from  several  factors,  the 
first  being  a  spillover  from  the  trade 
problems.  “Fair"  trade  and  “com¬ 
petitiveness"  are  at  the  top  of  the 
political  agenda  today,  and  when  poli¬ 
ticians  talk  about  “competitiveness" 
they  clearly  do  not  mean  Britain  or 
France.  Even  the  appearance  that 
Japan  is  freely  buying  up  American 
properties  with  the  profits  of  an  un¬ 
fair  trading  system  —  whether  true 
or  not  —  could  create  an  explosive 
political  issue. 

Feelings  could  be  nibbed  raw  in 
Japan  as  well,  because  of  a  major 
perception  gap.  The  Japanese  will 
need  to  keep  in  mind  that  Americans 
still  tend  to  see  an  unbridled  eco-  v 
nonoic  powerhouse  called  “Japan 
Inc"  There  is  little  recognition  here 


ot  the  turmoil  and  recession  —  not  to 
inside  any  new  American  trade  fence^fr”  speaks  of*  ristag'<GhempfeytnetfFs£flfld-u,;*  ••'-The*-  third 


countered  in  the  United  States  in  the 
mid-1970s. 

In  this  debate,  however,  Japanese* 
investors  can  count  ‘on  significant- 
political  allies.  Besides  businesses, 
their  partners  will  include  local  popu¬ 
lations  and  mayors,  governors  and 
congressmen  who  see  jobs  being 
created  and  economic  activity  being 
stimulated  in  their  districts.  TTus  fac¬ 
tor  differentiates  the  investment 
issue  sharply  from  the  trade  Issue.  In 
the  case  of  trade,  the  main  constitu¬ 
ency  is  consumers — die  two-thirds  of 
all  Americans  who,  in  me  poll,  said 
that  they  like  to  buy  Japanese  prod¬ 
ucts.  Yet  consumers  compose  too 
broad  a  category  to  carry  political  in¬ 
fluence  Japan's  natural  allies  in 
America  will  help  reduce  the  ten¬ 
sions,  and  will  resist  efforts  to  make 
investment  a  divisive  political  issue 

But  there  is  an  important  qualifica¬ 
tion  —  the  point  of  equal  treatment 
and  reciprocity.  The  investment  fric¬ 
tions  will  be  much  better  managed  if 
United  States  business  has  equal 
treatment  and  opportunity  to  invest 
in  Japan.  If  American  exporters  and 
investors  are  seen  to  be  denied  access 
to  the  Japanese  economy,  then  Japa¬ 
nese  investment  in  the  United  States 
will  encounter  more  criticism  and 
resistance. 

investment  friction  Is 


And.  again,  the  prospect  of  a  stable 
dollar  seems  to  remove  the  threat  of 
further  currency  losses. 


Daniel  Yergin  is  president  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  Energy  Research  Associates, 
consultants  in  energy  markets  and  in¬ 
ternational  economics  and  politics. 


fears  of  deindustrialization  —  that 
the  dollar's  fall  has  caused  in  Japan. 

The  second  friction  concerns  the 
fears  of  “foreign"  control  and  manip¬ 
ulation  that  often  accompany  large 
and  visible  foreign  investment.  It  is  a 
phenomenon  that  American  multina¬ 
tionals  confronted  in  Europe  in  the 
1960’s  and  that  Arab  investors  en- 


"operatiohs  and  execution"  — how  di¬ 
rect  investment  is  carried  out  both  in 
individual  cases  and  in  cumulative 
form.  It  is  here  that  the  specific 
strategies  and  behaviors  of  both 
American  and  Japanese  companies 
will  directly  determine  to  what  extent 
such  frictions  arise. 

Though  many  Japanese  companies 


report  themselves  surprisingly 
pleased  with  the  caliber  at  their 
American  workforce,  both  sides 
agree  that  there  are  major  differ¬ 
ences  in  culture,  outlook  and  expecta¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  attitudes  toward 
work  and  the  enterprise.  How  well  the 
two  sides  adjust  to  each  other  over 
time  will  affect  the  overall  nimatp 
for  Investment. 

This  win  be  the  case  not  only  in 
times  of  start-up  and  normal  opera¬ 
tion  hot  even  more  at  times  of  stress 
—  for  instance,  during  unionization 
campaigns,  affirmative  action  dis¬ 
putes  or  recessions.  American  nmlti- 
natiooals  in  Western  Europe  some¬ 
times  found  themselves  on  tricky 
political  terrain  when  they  were 
forced  to  shut  down  a  plant. 

Japanese  companies  also  need  to 
be  alert  to  the  charge  pi  "sticking  to¬ 
gether"  and  not  doing'  business  with 
American  suppliers,  of  course,  Japa¬ 
nese  companies  reply  that  the  issue  is 
one  of  quality  control  Still,  this  is  a 
that  manufacturing  compa¬ 
nies  will  have  to  wrestle  with. 


Any  new  development  carries 
risks,  but  the  risks  should  be  kepi  in 
perspective.  It  should  be  possible  for 
the  Japanese  to  establish  strong  and 
mutually  beneficial  roots  here  whil¬ 
om  stirring  up  resentments.  They  can 
accomplish  this  by  observing  a  series 
at  guidelines,  Including:  assuring 
American  managers  that  they  have 
senior  promotion  opportunities; 
developing  the  relationships  that  as¬ 
sure  good  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion;  and  becoming  a  good ‘local  citi¬ 
zen”  through  involvement  in  local 
volunteer  and  charitable  activities. 

Japanese  companies  will  find 
themselves  pushed  to  work  with 
American  partners  and,  certainly, 
with  American  suppliers.  The  invest¬ 
ing  company  will  also  need  to  work 
hard  to  understand  the  political  and 
social  culture  of  the  local  community 
and  the  United  States.  For  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  position  will  be  affected  by 
forces  that  work  differently  than  in 
Japan — an  active  legal  system,  state ' 
and  Federal  regulation  and  pressure 
from  interest  groups,  to  name  a  few. 
Finally,  it  will  help  the  Japanese  to 
remember  that  "consensas-bMflding" 
is  not  unique  to  Japan;  It  is  also  done 
in  America,  but  differently. 

The  investment  wave  marks  a  new 
era  in  U.S.-Japanese  relations,  a  logi¬ 
cal  result  of  shifting  exchange  rates 
and  Japan’s  economic  success.  The 
development  also  highlights,  in  a  new 
form,1  how.  important,  even  vital, 
America’s  economy  is  to  Japan.  This 
sometimes  gets  lost  Despite  the  diffi¬ 
culties  at  various  times,  there  is  a 
fundamental  bond  of  mutual  Interest 
between  the  two  countries.  If  prop¬ 
erly  thought-out  and  executed,  the  in¬ 
vestment  wave  can  tie  the  two  na¬ 
tions  together  in  a  new  and  positive 
way,  and  perhaps  even  help  to  ease 
the  bitter  feelings  aroused  in  the 
trade  dispute.  ■ 


BUSINESS  NEEDS  NEW  IMAGES 

Time  to  Hang  Up  the  Old  Sports  Cliches 


By  WARREN  BENNIS 


AMERICANS  are,  on  the  whole, 
i  simple  and  direct  people.  We  do 
knot  incline  toward  nuances  or 
subtleties,  in  either  our  lives  or  our 
work.  We  opt  inevitably  for  the  con¬ 
crete  over  the  abstract.  We  are  also 
extremely  competitive,  relishing  op¬ 
ponents'  losses  as  we  boast  of  our  own 
victories.  For  these  reasons,  sports 
are  not  only  our  favorite  form  of  en¬ 
tertainment  but  the  principal  model 
and  metaphor  for  our  own  lives. 

At  home  and  at  work,  we  talk  often 
of  winning  and  losing,  scoring  touch¬ 
downs,  carrying  the  ball,  close  calls, 
going  down  to  the  wire,  batting  a 
thousand,  hitting  paydirt  and  going 
into  extra  innings,  and  while  we  may 
like  movie.  TV  and  music  stars,  we 
admire  sports  stars.  Every  father 
wants  his  sons  to  shine  on  the  playing 
fields,  which  is  why  Little  League 
games  frequently  have  all  the  care¬ 
free  air  of  the  London  blitz. 

Preachers  and  politicians,  among 
others,  see  this  national  obsession  as 
healthy,  portray  us  as  good  people  in¬ 
terested  in  good,  clean  fun.  Universi¬ 
ties,  including  mine,  celebrate  and  re¬ 
ward  their  athletes  as  heroes.  When 
the  Super  Bowl  rolls  around,  the  coun¬ 
try  focuses  on  The  Game. 

I  am  admittedly  as  obsessed  as 
anyone.  I  seem  to  remember  forever 
great  plays,  great  players  and  even 
the  scores  of  great  games,  though  I 
sometimes  cannot  recall  whom  1  sat 
next  to  at  dinner  three  nights  ago.  But 
1  am  also  convinced  that  it  is  time  to 
find  a  new  model. 

Life  is  not  a  baseball  game,  ll's 
never  called  on  account  of  darkness, 
much  less  canceled  because  of  in¬ 
clement  weather.  And  while  major 
sports  are  big  business  now,  business 
is  not  a  sport,  and  never  was.  Indeed, 
thinking  of  business  as  a  kind  of  game 
or  sport  was  always  simplistic.  Now 
it's  downright  dangerous. 

Games  are  of  limited  duration,  take 
place  on  or  in  fixed  and  finite  sites 
and  are  governed  by  openly  promul¬ 
gated  rules  that  are  enforced  on  the 

Warren  Bennis  is  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  and  co-author 
of  "Leaders'.  This  is  based  on  -a 
longer  article  that  will  appear  this 
fall  in  "New  Management." 


spot  by  neutral  professionals.  More¬ 
over.  they  are  performed  by  rela¬ 
tively  evenly  matched  (earns  that  are 
counseled  and  led  through  every 
move  by  seasoned  hands.  Scores  are 
kepu  and  at  the  end  of  the  game,  a 
winner  is  declared. 

Business  is  usually  a  little  different. 
In  fact,  if  there  is  anyone  out  there 
who  can  say  that  his  business  is  of 
limited  duration,  takes  place  on  a 
fixed  site,  is  governed  by  openly 
promulgated  rules  that  are  enforced 
on  the  spot  by  neutral  professionals, 
competes  only  on  relatively  even 
terms  and  performs  in  a  way  that  can 
be  measured  in  runs  or  points,  then 
he  is  either  extraordinarily  lucky  or 
seriously  deluded. 

The  risks  in  thinking  of  business  in 
sports  terms  are  numerous.  First,  to 
measure  a  business  on  the  basis  of 
wins  and  losses  is  to  misunderstand 
both  the  purposes  of  a  specific  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  nature  of  business  itself. 
No  business  —  whether  it  sells  insur¬ 
ance  or  manufactures  cars  —  can  or 
should  be  designed  to  win.  Rather,  it 
should  be  designed  to  grow,  both 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively.  In 
this  sense,  it  vies  more  with  itself 
than  with  its  competition.  This  is  not 
to  say  there  are  never  winners  or 
losers  —  in  head-to-head  contests,  as 
when  two  ad  agencies  are  competing 
for  the  same  account,  someone  will 
win  and  someone  will  lose.  It  is  to  say, 
to  paraphrase  Vince  Lombardi’s  leg¬ 


endary  dictum,  winning  isn’t  every¬ 
thing,  it’s  one  of  many  things  a  busi¬ 
ness  must  accomplish. 

Thus,  a  company  designed  merely 
to  win,  will  probably  lose  in  the  long 
run.  For  example,  the  John  Doe  In¬ 
surance  Company  could  win  the  auto 
market  overnight  by  offering  com¬ 
prehensive  coverage  for  $100  a  year. 
However,  the  company  would  fail 
when  the  claims  began  coming  m. 

SECOND,  it  is  perilous  to  think  of 
limits,  rules  and  absolutes  in 
business.  Athletes  compete  for 
a  given  number  of  hours  in  a  given 
number  of  games  over  a  given  period 
of  weeks  or  months.  Businesses  are  in 
the  arena  for  decades,  sometimes 
centuries.  Though  the  action  mayj'ise 
and  subside,  a  never  stops.  1 1  does  not 
offer  any  timeouts,  much  less  neatly 
defined  beginnings  and  endings. 

American  business  has  tradition¬ 
ally  been  schizophrenic  uboul  rules. 
When  it  is  flourishing,  it  wants  no 
rules  or  regulations.  When  it  is  fail¬ 
ing.  it  wants  a  plethora  of  rules.  For 
example.  Detroit  saw  Washington  as 
its  nemesis  until  foreign  cars  flooded 
the  market.  Then,  Chrysler  went  to 
the  Feds  Tor  a  loan,  and  now  Detroit 
begs  Washington  to  regulate  imports 
while  lobbying  against  Federal  safety 
and  quality  coni  rols. 

Athletes  perform  in  a  static  envi¬ 
ronment  —  the  size  of  the  field,  the 
length  of  the  contest,  even  ihe  ward¬ 


robes  of  the  players  remain  the  same, 
day  after  month  after  year.  Busi¬ 
nesses  function  in  a  volatile  universe, 
which  changes  from  moment  to  mo¬ 
ment,  and  hardly  ever  repeats.  It  is 
affected  by  droughts  half  a  world 
away,  a  new  gizmo  down  the  street, 
consumer  attitudes  and  needs,  a  mil¬ 
lion  things.  Given  this  mercurial  con¬ 
text,  any  business  that  is  not  at  least 
as  dynamic  and  flexible  as  the  world 
in  which  it  functions  will  soon  bo  nut 
of  step  or  out  of  business. 

Clearly,  then,  there  are  far  more 
differences  between  sports  and  busi¬ 
ness  than  similarities.  But  ihc  danger 
is  that  many  people  will  continue  to 
imagine  that  success  in  business  is 
.like  success  in  sports  —  flat-out,  total 
victory;  a  world  championship.  But 
the  hesl-run  and  most  successful 
companies  in  America  do  not  think  in 
terms  of  victories  and  defeuts,  com¬ 
ing  from  behind,  last-minute  saves  or 
shining  moments,  and  they  do  not 
count  on  regulations  or  referees.  In¬ 
stead.  they  think  in  terms  of  staying 
power,  dedication  to  quality  and  an 
endless  effort  to  do  better  than, they 
have  done.  They  see  change  as  the 
only  constant,  and  they  try  to  adapt  to 
the  world  rather  than  expect  the 
world  to  adapt  to  them.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
business’s  ability  to  adapt  to  an  ever- 
changing  world  that  is  ihe  basis  for 
both  its  success  and  progress. 

I  should  emphasize  thal  !  am  not 
criticizing  the  management  of  profes¬ 
sional  sports  teams,  which  are  them¬ 
selves  businesses.  Some  teams  are 
poorly  run  but  others,  like  the  Boston 
Celtics  or  Los  Angeles  Lakers,  oper¬ 
ate  on  ihe  same  principles  thal  other 
successful  businesses  do.  They 
change,  ihey  plan  for  the  long-term 
and  they  si  rive  ceaselessly  for  qual¬ 
ity.  What  1  object  to  is  rompanng  ihe 
playing  field  to  the  marketplace. 

The  truth  is  that  Ihrrc  is  no  work* 
able  or  appropriaie  meiaphor  for 
business  except  business  itself,  and 
lhal  should  he  sufficient.  Like  a  well- 
played  game,  a  well-run  husiness  is 
something  to  .see,  but,  unlike  a  well- 
played  game,  il  is  not  a  diversion, 
father,  it  is  life  itself  —  complex,  dif¬ 
ficult,  susceptible  to  both  success  and 
failure,  sometimes  unruly,  always 
challenging  and,  often,  joyful. 

So  let's  leave  the  home  runs  to  the 
Phillies’  Mike  Schmidt  and  Ihc  touch¬ 
downs  to  the  Beans'  Walter  Payton, 
and  get  down  to  business.  ■ 


The 

Economy 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

A  Humbled  Toshiba 


Takes  Its  Lumps 


Toshiba  Is  quietly  accepting  [be 
punishment  meted  out  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Japanese  company’s 
shipments  of  sensitive  material  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  day  after  the  Sen¬ 
ate  backed  a  ban  on  imports  of 
Toshiba  products,  the  chairman  of 
Toshiba,  Shoidii  Saba,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Sugiichiro  Watari.  resigned.  But 
such  a  ban,  which  would  include  the 
laptop  computers  gaining  popularity 
in  America,  might  be  unconstitution¬ 
al.  A  similar  ban  is  being  proposed  in 
the  House,  and  both  would  include 
products  made  by  Kongsberg  Vaap- 
enfabrikk,  a  Norwegian  state-owned 
company  that  also  sold  technology  to 
the  Russians. 

A  ban  on  Toshiba  would  block  the 
shipment  to  the  United  States  of  $1 
billion  to  $3  billion  in  products.  While 
that  would  help  the  trade  balance, 
most  analysts  and  officials  say  the 
problem  is  political,  not  economic. 
Still,  some  members  of  Congress  see 
an  opportunity  to  punish  Japan  for 
not  opening  its  markets  to  American 
products. 


Soichi  Saba,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  Toshiba. 


lion  stock  swap.  Robins  had  fought 
previous  takeover  attempts. 


The  merger  of  the  Santa  Fe  and 
Southern  Pacific  railroads  was 
blocked  by  the  Government  as  anti¬ 
competitive,  and  now  one  or  both  rail¬ 
roads  have  to  be  sold  off  within  two 
years.  The  merger  was  first  agreed 
upon  four  years  ago  and,  because  no 
other  rail  merger  had  been  blocked, 
executives  had  been  operating  the 
two  railroads  as  one  under  a  holding 
company.  But  the  merger  has  been  in 
trouble  for  some  time,  with  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  decid¬ 
ing  in  April  that  too  manypf  the  rail¬ 
roads'  operations  were  parallel.  On 
the  bright  side,  the  end  of  the  merger 
has  helped  the  company's  stock,  since 
a  lot  of  railroad  and  transportation 
companies  are  interested  Hi  bidding. 
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10:7% 

In  May 


Leading  Indicators  Jumped  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  May,  the  fourth 
consecutive  gain. -But  analysts,  cau¬ 
tious  as  ever,  say  some  key  compo¬ 
nents  or  the  index  paint  a  less  rosy 
picture,  and  see  second-quarter 
growth  of  be¬ 
tween  1  and  3 
percent- 
Unemploymem 
dipped  to  6  per¬ 
cent  overall  in 
June,  the  lowest 
rate  since  late 
1979,  but  most 
analysts  say 
that’s  because 
teen-agers  who 

began  looking  for  jobs  on  the  Monday 
after  the  survey  was  taken  were  not 
included.  ...  Spending  on  new  con¬ 
struction  rose  three-tenths  of  1  per¬ 
cent  in  May,  a  slight  improvement 
Single-family  construction  remained 
strong,  although  sales  of  new  homes 
plunged  14.9  percent  in  May —  Fac- 

tnrv  nrriprs  wprp  unrhanppd  in  Mav 


ins  In- 


tors 


A.  H.  Robins  and  Rorer  signed  a  let¬ 
ter  of  intent  to  merge,  but  the  deal  is 
far  from  a  fait  accompli  because  clai- 
maints  against  Robins  and  its  Daikon 
Shield  oppose  such  a  merger.  The 
deal  calls  for  a  $1.75  billion  trust  fund 
for  the  claimants.  $13)  million  for 
other  Robins  creditors  and  a  $725  mil- 


Lee  A.  lacocca  apologized  to  Chrys¬ 
ler  customers  for  what  he  said  were 
the  “dumb"  and  “stupid"  practices 
of  selling  as  new  cars  that  had  been 
test-driven  with  the  odometers  dis¬ 
connected  and  cars  that  had  been 
damaged  in  the  testing.  Mr.  lacocca, 
chairman  of  Chrysler,  was  trying  to 
counteract  negative  publicity  about 
the  indictment  of  Chrysler,  and  he 
promised  replacement  cars  of  ex¬ 
tended  warranties  for  people  who 
bought  the  cars  involved. 


Stock  traders  celebrated  the 
Fourth  of  July  a  bit  early  with  a 
Thursday  rally  that  wiped  out  most  of 
losses  of  earlier  in  the  week-  For  the 
week,  the  Dow -Jones  industrial  aver¬ 
age  lost  just  0.16  points  for  the  four- 
day  week,  closing  at  2,436.70. 

Bonds  issued  in  the  Netherland  An¬ 
tilles  will  retain  the  allure  of  tax-free 
interest  because  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  changed  its  mind.  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  532  million  in  bonds  either 
being  suddenly  redeemed  or  subject 
to  a  30  percent  withholding  tax  had 
sent  bond  prices  down  sharply. 

Texaco  might  get  help  from  the 
S.E.C.  in  its  battle  to  keep  from  pay¬ 
ing  Pennzoil  more  than  $12  billion  in 
the  Getty  case.  The  S.E.C.,  in  a  brief 
to  be  filed  in  Texas  Supreme  Court  is 
expected  to  say  that  Pennzoil  broke 
securities  laws  by  negotiating  both 
publicly  and  privately  with  Getty. 
That  could  pressure  Pennzoil  to 
agree  to  a  settlement. 

•  •  • 

OPEC  ministers  agreed  to  keep  oil 
at  around  $18  a  barrel  by  restricting 
outpuL  The  group's  ministers,  who 
usually  spend  more  time  bickering 
and  exchanging  accusations  than  con¬ 
trolling  prices,  showed  a  remarkable 
sense  of  togetherness  caused  by  the 
fear  of  uncontrolled  production. 

Miscellanea.  House  and  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  agreed  on  a  banking  bill  to  give 
$8.5  billion  to  the  F.S.L.I.C.  rescue 
fund,  ban  limited-service  banking  and 
to  impose  a  nine-month  moratorium 
cm  new  securities  underwriting  by 
banks. 


The  New  York  Siock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  JULY  2, 1987 
(Consolidated) 


Company 

Sales 

Last 

Net  Cling 

AT&T _ 

13,184,200 

29  vy 

+  % 

SFeSoP _ 

10,907,800 

52V* 

+  6% 

Pec  Tel — — 

6,759,900 

26« 

-  V* 

Texaco  - 

5.986,900 

41  % 

+  3% 

WPowr - 

5,828,200 

27 

+  % 

IBM 

5,582,400 

164% 

-  2% 

Verity  _ _ 

5,494,100 

2 

-  Vt 

BrtNth _ 

5,490,100 

80% 

+  2% 

Phil  Pet _ 

5.432400 

16% 

.  +  % 

UCarto - 

5,026,800 

30% 

-  % 

Gen  El - 

4,909,600 

55 

-  % 

AExp 

4*26,700 

35 

-  1 

GMete- 

4,480,700 

38% 

-  1% 

CarPw - ... 

4*13,900 

36% 

-  % 

CentEn - 

4,282,600 

17% 

+  % 

MARKET  DIARY  Last  Pre w. 


Week  week 

Advances - — 859  963 

Declines - 1,019  1,008 

Total  Issues  — _ 2,165  2,188 

New  Highs - 141  224 

New  Lows - - 45  48 


Standard  &  Poor's 
400  Indus!  —  357.7 
20  Tran  sp  —  254.5 

40  lifts - 114.9 

40  Financial  -  30.1 
500  Stocks  -  3081 

Dow  Jones 
30  Indus!  — 2460-3 
20Transp  — 1040.4 

15  Utils - 208.2 

65  Comb - 920.9 


351.1 

3550 

-1.44 

249.6 

252.6 

+2.63 

112.7 

113.3 

-1.09 

29  3 

29.5 

-0.52 

302  5 

305-6 

-1.53 

2391.2 

24367 

-0.16 

1010.8 

1030.4 

+O.B4 

204.1 

205.9 

-1.34 

897.3 

912.7 

-0.66 

The  American  Stock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  JULY  2, 1987 
(Consolidated) 


Company 

Sates 

Ural 

Net  Chng 

GCdR  _ 

3,914,800 

18% 

a  a  a 

BtockE _ 

2,784,900 

SVk 

+  % 

Wickes _ 

2,737,400 

4% 

-  % 

TmbCo 

1,863,900 

14 

Fruitl - 

1,634,700 

7% 

-  % 

Kkkie _ _ _ 

1,631,500 

9% 

+  2% 

Viacm _ 

1.322,300 

24% 

•  .  . 

PrpdL _ 

1,185,900 

5% 

-  1% 

LotTel. 

1,185,800 

15% 

-  % 

WangB _ 

999,800 

16% 

-  % 

VOLUME  Las'  Year 

(4  P  M  New  York  Close)  Week  ToDate 

Total  Sales — 620.2U.690  22,746,790,868 
Same  Per.  1966  -  541,003,120  17,968,526,901 


WEEK'S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Nit 


H*jh 

Low 

Laal 

Cfnimji- 

New' York  Stock  Exchange 

Indus! _ 

211.1 

207.7 

209.6 

-0.89.' 

Transp  — _ _ 

154.4 

151.4 

154.4 

+1.79 

lifts  ... 

75.6 

738 

75.1 

-0.40 

Finance  _ _ 

155.0 

152.2 

152.9 

-2.06 

Composite _ 

173.1 

170.3 

171.8 

-0.84 

MARKET  DIARY 

Advances -  - 

Last 
Week 
_ .377 

Declined  _ _ 

— 436 

Unchanged  _ . 

-168 

Total  Issues _ _ 

_ _ 981 

New  High*  . . 

New  Lows 

_ 

- 48 

Last 

Week 


VOLUME 

(4  p  M.  New  York  Close) 

Total  Sales  .j —  50,428,145 

Seme  Per.  1986. .  46.749.795 


Prew, 

Week 

413 

426 

156 

995 

62 

40 


Year 
To  Date 

1.778.708.920 

1.678.160.794 


numiRES  /  SPORTS 
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Heated  advice 


Gardener’s  Comer/Walter  Frankl 


ORGANIZE  YOUR  gardening 
activities  according  to  season.  There 
should  always  be  colour  in  the 
flowerbeds  and  on  your  balcony. 
Concentrate  your  time  and  energy 
on  those  plants  which  will  give  you  a 
maximum  of  beauty,  even  in  the  July 
heat. 

Geraniums,  everywhere,  are  on 
top  form  now.  Don't  .underestimate 
them  merely  because  they  are  cheap 
and  easy  to  grow.  Geraniums  are 
traditionally  thought  of  as  pot  or 
balcony  plants,  but  as  anyone  who 
has  walked  through  public  gardens 
can  attest,  they  make  excellent  bed¬ 
ding  flowers  as  well.  Jerusalemites 
and  visitors  should  take  a  look  at  the 
hundreds  of  simple  red  and  pink 
geraniums  blooming  at  the  front  of 
the  Laromme  Hotel.  Keep  gera¬ 
niums  “cosmetically”  up  to  date  by 
removing  all  faded  flowers  together 
with  their  stems.  I  remove  half-faded 
blooms  if  there  are  new  buds,  to 
encourage  continuous  colour. 

Remove  dry  or  faded  leaves  twice 
weekly,  lift  the  soil  around  geranium 
plants  whether  in  containers  or 
flowerbeds,  provide  food  (any  ferti¬ 
lizer  will  do)  and  water  well  twice  a 
week.  Provide  a  thin  layer  of  mulch 
(dried  leaves  are  best)  to  retain 
moisture. 

Petunias,  salvias,  delphiniums, 
cosmos,  nigellas,  calendulas,  pan¬ 
sies,  alyssums  (white  and  purple), 
light  and  dark  blue  lobelias,  snap¬ 
dragons  (dwarf  and  giant),  Chinese 
carnations  are  ail  available  now  in 
the  nurseries.  The  best  way  to 
achieve  quick  colour  in  the  garden  is 
to  buy  these  plants  in  plastic  pots 
when  they  show  a  glimpse  of  colour 
and  to  transplant  them  into  the  pre¬ 
pared  bed  or  container  together  with 
the  whole  root  ball. 

You  can  stilt  sow  sunflower  seeds 
of  various  kinds.  Most  of  them  are 
high  growing  and  suitable  for  back¬ 
ground  in  flowering  borders.  Cut 
•  faded  flowers  and  soon  afterwards 
■  .new  stems  with  little  sunflowers  will 
emerge  from  the  cut  end.  For  the 
first  row  in  your  flowering  border 
you  may  sow  Iberis  amara,  a  less 


known  garden  flower  with  lovely, 
snow-white  blooms,  reaching  a 
height  of  about  10-15  centimetres. 
SUMMER-FLOWERING  bi  an¬ 
nuals'  such  as  aquilegias.  sweet- 
williams  and  bell-flowers,  are 
already  in  bloom  and  it's  too  late  to 
plant  them  now. .  Include  them  in 
your  garden  plan  for  next  year.  They 
should  be  planted  early  April  to  be 
ready  for  blooming  the  next  sum¬ 
mer.  If  you  grow  the  biannuals  from 
seed,  they  will  take  a  long  time  to 
flower,  but  if  you  buy  them  from  the  « 
nursery  as  ready  plants  they  will 
make  a  wonderful  show  the  same 
season. 

Different  species  of  perennials 
like  chrysanthemums  and  delphi¬ 
niums  are  being  spld  now  in  pots. 
They  may  be  planted  in  rich  soil  and 
will  soon  show  their  attractive  col¬ 
ours. 

If  you  followed  our  advice  and 
planted  conns  and  bulbs  of  dahlias, 
canna  lilies,  tiger  lilies,  gladioli  and 
tuberous  begonias,  you  will  be  en¬ 
joying  them  from  now  until  the  au¬ 
tumn.  For  a  good  permanent  show 
you  have  to  help  your  plants.  Stake 
the  higher  growing  ones  like  dahlias, 
and  gladioli.  The  best  plant  food  for 
the  peiremals  in  a  slaw-release  ferti¬ 
lizer  like  osmocote  grains  (one  teas¬ 
poon  a  season  per  plant).  Roses, 
dahlias  and  chrysanthemums  should 
be  disbudded  regularly.  Leave  one 
or  two  of  the  stronget  buds  on  the 
top  to  get  larger  floweTS. . 

For  a  continuous  flower  show 
without  empty  spots  in  the  garden, 
you  can  still  plant  asters,  coreopsis, 
gomphrena,  port  ill  aca,  kochia,  ver¬ 
bena,  vinca  rosea,  amaranth  us,  celo- 
sia,  tagetes  and  zinnia.  Remove  all 
dry  and  faded  plants  (except  peren¬ 
nials,'  which  should  be  cut  down), 
prepare  the  soil  by  manuring,  dig¬ 
ging  and  raking.  Then  buy  new 
plants  at  your  nursery  and  get  them 
planted  as  soon  as  posable. 

Don’t  forget  regular  control  of 
pests  and  diseases.  Aphids  are  so 
perfectly  camouflaged  that  they  are 
not  easy  to  detect.  Hie  colour  may 
differ,  but  the  damage  is  the  same. 


You  will  find  green  aphids  on  roses, 
yellow  ones  on  oleander  shrubs,  grey 
ones  on  cabbages  and  black  ones  on 
chrysanthemums. 

Spray  with  a  mixture  of  malathion 
and  seprol  (the  latter  is  against  fungi 
like  mildew  and  rust).  Take  1  cc  of 
each  liquid  per  litre  of  water  and 
spray  frequently  to  keep  insects  and 
diseases  down. 

THE  FOLLOWING  plants  can  be 
bought  now  at  the  nursery  for  colour 
in  fell  and  early  winter,  and  planted 
as  usual:  campion  (Sflene  acanlis, 
tsipamil  haserat  gtvot),  speedwell. 
(Veronica  spicata,  beronika 
mesubeiet),  violet  (Viola  odorata, 
sigaliz),  valerian  (Valeriana  offidna- . 
lis,  valeriana  refuit),  yarrow 
(Achflea  millefolium,  ahileai  clef  he¬ 
alth) . 

Keep  lawns  well  watered  and  mow 
regularly.  Feed  when  growth  begins 
faltering.  If  lawns  turn,  yellow 
(perhaps  chlorosis  -  iron  deficien¬ 
cy?),  try  to  treat  with  iron  chelate  or 
“borti-kal"  seaweed  extract  plus  se¬ 
questered  iron.  Use  some  sulphate  - 
of  ammonia  if  the  former  means  are 
not  enough  to  green  the  lawn  again. \ 
Cycas  revoiuta  is  the  botanical 
name  of  a  miniature  palm  from  the 
jungles  of  Polynesia  which  has  been 
grown  in  this  country  for  about  50 
years.  If  you  have  a  cycas  in  your 
garden  you  may  find  young  offsets 
around  it.  In  early  July  these  can  be 
removed  from  the  mother  plant  and . 
rooted  in  medium-sized  flower  pots, 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  half  venmeu- 
lite  half  peat.  Next  spring  they  can  be 
transplanted  for  permanent  growth. 

Another  summer  plant  for  shade 
or  half-shade  is  the  coleus.  This  plant  ., 
with  its  extraordinarily  attractive, 
coloured  foliage  comes  originally 
from  Java;  its  Hebrew  name  is  neda- . 
nunit.  Coleus  needs  frequent  water¬ 
ing  and  cannot  withstand  direct  sun. 
Coleus  flowers  in  light  blue,  but  it’s 
better  to  remove  the  little  flowei 
spikes  on  the  tops  for  better  foliage. 
The  wide  range  of  leaf  colour  pat¬ 
terns  fits  almost  any  indoor  or  win¬ 
dow  decoration  and  there  is  also  a 
great  deal  of  variation  in  leaf  size  and . 
margin  -  from  crinkly,  deeply- 
serated  leaves  to  large,  velvety  ones. 

Snakes  are  very  active  daring  the 
hot  summer  months.  Not  all  snakes 
are  poisonous,  but  it's  worth  taking 
extra  precautions.  Don’t  go  barefoot 
in  the  garden,  especially  in  the  dark, 
and  be  careful  when  weeding  by. 
hand. 


A  rare  experience 


ISRAEL  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA  - 
light  Classical  Musk;  Zubin  Mehta  conducting 
with  Itzhak  Perlman,  violin;  Gern  Mulligan, 
saxophone:  Harold  Danko,  piano:  Dean  Doug¬ 
las  Johnson.  Bass;  Charles  MDes,  drums  iMann 
Andiloriun.  Td-Aw,  July  4).  Liszt:  Hunga¬ 
rian  Rhapsody  No.  6;  Dnv  Seltzer:  Three  Jewish 
Melodies  for  Violin,  Clarinet  and  Orchestra; 
Gerry  Mulligan:  "Entente"  for  Baritone- 
Saxophone  and  Orchestra;  Jazz  Selections: 
"Pacific  K-4"  Tor  Jazz  Quartet  and  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


bination  of  musical  introspective¬ 
ness  and  tonal  splendour  as  well  as 
any  other  serious  work  he  could  have 
played. 

Avoiding  sentimentality  and 
schmaltz,  the  four  songs  .were 
granted  full  concert-hall  respectabil¬ 
ity.  Clarinettist  Israel  Zoha*  pro¬ 
vided-perfect  Klezmeric  interpola¬ 
tions. 


► 


erased.  “JazzSelections”,  played  by 
the  quartet  without  the  orchestra, 
showed  us  what  creative  and  im- 
THIS  LAST  concert  of  the  light ...  u  Mulligan  4s  not  $p3y-ja-£p\ejvM  can  achieve* 

classical  music  series  presented  two  saxophonist  but  a  real  composer  who  solid  dialogue  and  togetherness. ' 

succeeded  in  integrating  jazz  impro¬ 
visation  with  symphonic 
frameworks. 

“Entente"  and  especially  “Pacific 
K-4",  in  which  the  whole  jazz  quar¬ 
tet  created  a  consistent  dialogue  with 
the  orchestra,  were  examples  of  the 


"WIMBLEDON.  -  Pat  Cadi,  the 
11th  seed,  recalled  Australia’s  gol¬ 
den  era  of  Wimbledon  domination 
when  he  won  the  men’s  single's  title 
by  routing  world  No.  1  Ivan  Lendl 
with  surprising  ease  in  yesterday’s 
final. 

Cash’s  victory,  a  triumph  for  the 
traditional  grasscouit  virtues  of  solid 
serving,  superb  volleying  and  quick¬ 
silver  footwork,  made  him  the  first 
Australian  since  John  Newcombc  in 
1971  to  win  tennis’  oldest  and  most 
treasured  prize,  worth  on  this  occa-; 
sion  £155,000. 

When  it  was  all  over,  after  two  , 
hours  and  45  minutes.  Cash,  the 
1982  Wimbledon  junior  champion 
didn’t  wait  about  on  ceremony. 

He  charged  through  the  crowds 
and  climbed  into  the  visitors1  box  to 
hog  and  kiss  his  parents,  guifriend 
Anne-Britt  Kristiansen  and  coach 
Ian  Barclay. 

“I  wanted  to  share  this  with  those 
closest  to  me,  the  people  who  mean 
the  most  to  me,”  Cash  $a(d,  adding 
that  he  had  been  nervous  about 
losing  since  clinching  a  berth  in  the 
final  on  Friday.  “I  had  butterflies  for 
a  day,  my  legs  were  like  jelly  this 
morning,"  be  said.. “It's  not  easy  to 
go  out  and  play." 

On  court,  Lendl  sat  in  a  chair  and 
sipped  a  drink.  IBs  quest  for  a  title 
on  Wimbledon’s  grass,  a  title  that  he 
said  he  would  give  op  some  of  his  five 
other  Grand  Slaqi  victories  to  get, 
bad  vanished  in  the  smoke  of  Cash’s 
blazing  game. 

“It’s  nafly  iMuHwiahg.  I’d  worked  so 
hard.  He  InnOy  ntoed  a  Brat  aerie  and  Jut 

played  sawed. 

“1  coaid  auke  bo  impranon  ea  kb  nerve,  be 
places  it  so  mBaml  toe  coart  was  so  fart  I  canid 
never  tdl  where  be  was  gate*  to  serve. 

"Tbe  crucial  factor  was  the  fad  he  Bade  me 
v  aBeymmocb  bat  leouMB’tretorawdl  enough 
to  make  Mm  volley.  1  rxpectrd  him  to  return 
wcB,  hot  not  that  wdL  I  <fidn*t  Ihtek  be  woadd 
be  kkttag  whiners  off  ny  first  sent,"  Lendl 
said  after  (be  match. 

Cash  bad  34  ante  winners  and  (bar  aces 
and  tfidat  give  up  a  pate  on  his  serve  b  the 
second  set.  Lendl  bad  jut  one  service  break. 

“I  frit  I  served  wcO  end  don't  tetok  be 
returned  wef,"  Cash  said,  “and  tbat  gave  me  a 
lot  of  free  points.  V 

Shutting  oat  Lgufl  on  kb  nerve  Ears  fnfl  set. 

Cate  added,  was  -pretty  amazing.’ 

Newcombe’s  win  in  1971  had 
marked  the  13th  time  in  16  Wimble- 
dons  that  Australia  had  provided  the 
men's  champion  here.  In  the  in¬ 
tervening  years,  however,  the 
nearest  an  Australian  came  to  win¬ 
ning  was  in  the  4974  final  when  Ken 
Rosewall  suffered  a  terrible  drub¬ 
bing  at  the  hands  of  Jimmy  Connors. 

Yesterday,  however,  was  a  green- 
and-gold  Australian  day  in  every 
sense.  Wimbledon’s  famous  grass 
court  was  bathed  in  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  darting  Cash  tore 

symphonic  music  are  becoming  ||Doohan  makes,  Davis  Gup  squad 


AUSSIE  POWER.  -Ivan  Lendl  (left)  under  assault  from  Pat  Cash’s  power  in  yesterday’s  root’s 


final. 

Lendl  apart  with  a  thrilling  all-court 
performance. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  a  pang: 
of  disappointment  for  the  second- 
seeded  Czechoslovak,  so  desperate¬ 
ly  wanting  to  add  Wimbledon  to  his 
French  and  U.S.  Open  titles. 

But  there  was  no  doubting  the 
validity  of  Cash's  triumph.  . 

Cash  had  lost  in  die  finals  of  the 
Australian  Open  to  Stefan  Edberg 
lari  January..  He  is  a  grass-court 
player  of  much  «***"*«.  a  senrifinaBst 
at  Wimbledon  in  1984  and  a  quarter- 
finalist  last  year,  less  than  two 
months  after  an  appendix  operation. 
In  addition,  he  had  beaten  Lendl  in 
their  last  meeting,  in  the  semifinals 
in  Melbourne. 

He  came  into  this  tournament 
with  an  image  problem.  Some  re¬ 
marks  he  made  man  interview  with  a 
British  magazine,  that  women's  ten¬ 
nis  was  boring,  infuriated  many  play-  . 
era,  men  and  women  alike.  ■ 

But  tab  mtnktatfc  twa  week  Kuna- 
not  m  anything  tat  bortog.  Be  tort  jnrt  sue 
1 1 1  mi  Ihi  mj  Inlbi  flirt  limited  iinhilMm 
WHaader,  and  ended  JfoanyCeMon'qaert  far 
a  third  Wimbledon  thk  In  foe  senriflnab,  who 
ac  allowed  jrat  16  points  m  hb  serve  and  best 
foe  Auntan  In  ttilpt  will. 

Agatort  LeadL  be  was  avm  gore  haportng.  • 
Ctoliafiowed  Jnrt  15  potota  on  hb  servlet  in  tee 
second  act,  hcM  ul  uf  Ha  twice  pan  to  love 
against  the  man  who  had  won  kb  third  French  ' 
Open  title  a  month  ago.  Be  broke  Lsml  In  tee 
tUrd  and  fifth  pun  of  fee  mcand  act,  with 
Lendl  getting  eo  frustrated  to  that  second  terete 
that  he-kmied  Ms  racket  la  the  pm  after  a 
doable  (halt. 

andkfansrif  under  pujnnufrom  the 
go.  Cash  eflVbntty  opened  hortBMra 
be  Ms  tiro  artme 


BOXSCORE 


LcstiQ 

Cate 

Rataom  peroariage 

.  .62 

67 

Aces 

Service  women 

Doable  fsohs 

29 

6 

36 

2 

Placemen?  winaas 

4i 

52 

IS 

It 

Senkegsmmbdd 

12 

IS 

Service  cmcc  broken 
Tottipdfantwoa 

4 

92 

1 

120 

Approaches  lo  eel 
rants  won  trod  . 

90 

39 

43 

26 

sendee  game,  whereas  the  woridNo.  1 
dragged tor  14  atonies  to  make  it  1-1  hipne 
which  ran  to  seven  dcaces  and  Indaded  five 
Irate  potato  for  the  Aaffrafian. 


(AFP)  - 

Ihfcarat  bestows  when  he  a  pitying  Ufa  W. 

SaddeMy.  wM  haring  trouble  too.  H 
looked  as  if  Lend  was  shoot  to  take  a  set  sad. 
periapt,  Hat  a  comb**  She  that  to  Peris  to 
1984  when  he  cfinJbed  Dram  two  sets  down  to 
beat  Jaha  McEnroe  tor  Us  tost  French  Open. 

Hut  .was  Paris,  on  the  day  Lendl  knew*  so 
wdL  TNf  was  grass,  a  ntkee  that  Una 
acknowledged  tan  wed;  was  BtfOfordgn  to  Mm. 
Caabontheottor  ted  wasfhDyat  home  an 

gram.  He  bdd  for  4-2  with  toe  help  of  lib  foarth 

rad  Bnrt  are,  wtantagfonr  petals  to  a  row  after 
a  deed*  Suit  gave  Lend  a  S-I5  lead. 

That  was  to  be  Lendl’s  last  paint  an  Cash’s 
serve.  Cate  held  to  lore  for  S-3oos  tong  service 
retain,  that  broke  Lendl  on  the  Czech's  sixth 


H  to  roast  Und’i  Mg  serves  were  not 
to  ea  fodrtarprt  with  Mr  normal 
i  midis  Bj  — d  i  mm  ff~  ~“r  he  hnl  to  pick  ay 


lob,  seme 
from  the  (It 


He  was  aha  the  victim  or  a 
flstelan  dnim  the  to 


bait  which  led  to  Lendl  i 
the  net  In  frastratha. 

Althangh  he  woUmred  the  early  storm  he 
cod*  antee  no  tnvreasiou  rathe  dead?  Cash 
serve.  The  Aastrsfian  conceded  oob  oh  potato 

to  fall  service  games  before  the  fie  break  and 


Two  netted  retains,  a  service  winner  ml  ■ 
hag  forehand  evened  the  set  at  5-5  for  Cash, 
and  he  broke  again  tor  (-5,  aeomlng  to  a  8-40 
had  UforeLmte  saved  two  of  the  break  pants. 
Lend  then  netted  a  forehand  valley,  and  Cash 
was  sorting  tor  the  oatdi. 

With  triple  mate  point,  Cnte’s  serve  pnteed 
Lend  wide  to  Ms  backhand  for  a  return.  By  the 
tone  tbebnfl  reached  tee  net.  Cash  was  there 
Inn.  Im  Miflnrtpnraaaj 
It  wnsaeoamen  occrace.  Cate  had  gem  to 

the  net  42  times  before  In  the  match,  sad  woo  25 


always  laakfog  tor  the  chance  to  attack  Ixadl 
down  tin  Hues,  smged  4-1  dear  before  the 
I  Ms  way  back  to  54.  Cate  did  not 


.  Fnm  4-3  to  the  tiebreaks- which  Cate  won 

7-5 -to  44-15  h  the  second  game  of  the  third  set, 
Lied  coald  not  git  a  point  an  Cate’s  videos 


Ifaiff’-' — ft — *•— “ 
the  thbd  set,  when  Cute  i 
long.  He  held  for  4-1  m 


tin  the  fourth  me  of 
ent  a  forehand  vsfiey 
!tot 


Wbra  tin  24th  wtootog  vofiey  kicked  np  dost 
for  the  final  point,  Cate  -  Us  dmdured-tlag 
beadbam!  terippfagwlte  sweet- rawed  Us  arm 
■ad  flexed  to  Jay,  looking  Bw  a  bedy-bofldcr. 

He  that  nntaad  to  the  stands  and  cBmbcd  to 
those  who  bad  theered  every  point. 

Claudia  Kohde-Kilsdb  of  West 
Germany  and  Helena  Sukova  of 
Czechoslovakia  won  the  women's 
doubles  titie,  beating  fifth-seeded 
Betsy  Nageben  of  the  U.S.  and 
Elizabeth  Smylie  of  Australia  7-5, 
7-5. 

.  The  mixed  doubles  title  was  won 
by  Jeremy  Bates  and  Jo  Dune  of 
Britain.  They  beat  Darren  Cahill 
and  Nicole  Pro  vis  of  Australia  7-6 
(12-10).  6-3. 


siars:  Itzhak  Perlman  and  the  fabu¬ 
lous  jazz  giant  of  our  time,  Geny 
Mulligan.  Perlman  seems  to  be  cap¬ 
able  of  everything.  Dov  Seltzer’s 
excellent  arrangements  of  Jewish 
Melodies  for  violin  and  orchestra 
displayed  Perlman's  unique  com- 


Finally  we  were  treated  to  a  real 
surprise.  Perlman,  asked  to  join  the 
band,  became  its  leader,  playing  the 
melody  himself  and  leaving  the  im¬ 
provisation  to  the  others:  A  rare 
experience. 

BENJAMIN  BAR-AM 


Time  piece 


A  MAN  and  a  woman  stand  in  front 
of  a  shop  window.  '“There,"  says  the 
woman,  “that’s  what  I  need:  a  spice- 
tack  like  that." 

The  man’s  eyes  travel  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  indicated  by  his  wife.  “Ugh,”  he 
says,  "that  fake  antique  thing?  Dis¬ 
gusting.  Shoddy  workmanship,  too, 
from  the  look  of  it.  I  bet  it'll  come 
apart  before  its  first  year  is  out.  And 
look  at  the  price!  No.  I  tell  you  what. 
You  want  a  spice  rack?  I'll  make  you 
one.  Nothing  easier.  Shouldn't  take 
me  more  than  a  couple  of  hours." 

In  the  event,  it  takes  two  days,  and 
that  is  minus  the  cleaning  up  after¬ 
wards  -  a  terrible  job.  since  sawdust 
has  a  tendency  to  get  over  and  under 
and  into  all  available  space,  and  cling 
to  everything  as  well,  the  broom 


included. 

The  spice  rack  itscif  is,  admitted¬ 
ly,  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  it  once 
again  confirms  what  that  great  law¬ 
maker,  Murphy,  has  stated:  Things 
will  take  longer  than  you  think. 

The  question  is,  why  do  they? 

I  expect  one  reason  is  that  when 
trying  to  estimate  the  time  things  will 
take,  we  consider  the  net  rather  than 
the  gross.  To  give  a  simple  instance, 
you  figure  that  sewing  on  a  button  is 
the  work  of  two  minutes.  You  fail  to 
take  into  account,  however,  that  the 
job  includes  looking  for  a  button  of 
the  right  size  and  colour,  finding 
thread  to  match,  and,  possibly,  hunt¬ 
ing  for  the  scissors,  with  which  your 
teenage  son  has  cut  his  nails,  and 
which  are  now  buried  under  a  pile  of 


For  some  of  Israel’s  elderly, 
a  vacation  is  an  impossible  luxury . 


/ 


The  Jerusalem  Post  Forsake  Me  Not  Fund  helps  provide  the 
needy  with  the  essentials,  but  if  there's  a  little  left  over,  we 
can  also  give  a  once-in-a-lifetime  vacation  to  anelderiy 
person  who  has  never  been  away  from  home.  Sometimes,  it 
could  mean  much-needed  rest  and  recuperation  for 
someone  who  has  been  iD. 

Your  contributions  go  a  long  way  to  keeping  our  needy 
elderly  healthy  —  and  happy.  Please,  be  generous. 


Accepting  Offices : 
Jerusalem:  The  Jerusalem 
Post  Budding, 

Romema  Industrial  Zone 

Tel  Aviv:  9  Carle  bach  St. 
Haifa:  16NordauSt., 

Had&r  Hacasznel. 

Or  send  by  mail  to: 

The  Jerusalem  Post,  P03  81, 
Jerusalem  91000. 


All  funds  are  allocated 
according  to  the 
recommendations  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  &  Social 
Affairs. 


school  books  on  his  desk. 

What  people  -  even  those  ofvast 
wisdom  and  experience  -  also  fail  to 
take  into  account  are  the  snags  and 
hitches  that  are  an  inseparable  part 
of  man’s  life  on  earth.  It’s  true  you 
don’t  get  a  flat  tire  every  day,  but 
you  do  get  a  phone  call  holding  you 
up  for  10  minutes,  and  you  do  find 
that  you  have  no  eggs  in  the  house, 
adding  20  minutes  to  and  from  the 
grocery  to  the  half-hour  job  of  bak¬ 
ing  a  cake.  On  top  of  that,  things  like 
electric  drills  and  washing  machines 
break  down.  Part  A  won’t  fit  into 
part  B  whatever  the  instruction  sheet 
may  say.  tiny  screws  drop  out  of  your 
hand  never  to  be  seen  again,  a  pot  of 
glue  tips  over,  a  nail  won’t  come 
unstuck,  and  a  zipper  likewise. 

Things  take  longer  than  you  think, 
and  no  doubt  that  also  explains  why 
half  of  humanity  is  never  on  time, 
keeping  the  other  half  waiting.  The 
Cohens  arrange  with  the  Levys  to  be 
at  their  place  at  5  p.m.,  which  will 
require  their  leaving  the  house  at 
4:30  p.m.  Mrs.  Cohen  starts  dressing 
at  4:20  p.m.  with  plenty  of  time  to 
spare,  but  discovers  1)  a  ladder  in 
her  stocking,  and  2)  that  the  pink 
blouse  doesn't  go  with  the  brown 
skirt  after  all.  Then  little  Shira  needs 
to  do  wee-wee,  and  her  brother 
declares  that  he  will  not,  absolutely 
will  not.  leave  the  house  without 
Robby,  his  new  toy  robot.  No.  he 
doesn't  remember  where  he  put  it... 
In  the  circumstances,  they  won’t  get 
away  before  4:50  p.m.  and  we  can 
but  hope  Mrs.  Levy  hasn't  put  the 
burekas  in  the  oven  yet. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side,  therefore, 
always  reckon  that  a  thing  will  take 
twice  as  long  as  you  think  it  will.  In 
the  event  that  it  doesn’t,  either  you’ll 
have  some  spare  time  on  your  hands 
-  or  you'll  find  it  takes  three  times  as 
long. 


MELBOURNE  (Reuter).  -  Austra¬ 
lia's  Wimbledon  heroes  Peter 

SB&ff&fiBeQS?1  head  A-felRi 

l  man  squad  named  for  the  Davis  Dip 
|  quarter-final  against  Mexico  later 
this  month. 

Job*  Fitzgerald,  Wrfy  Mnr  mad  Bred 
Drewett  ire  tbe  other  equad  members  tor  tee  tic 
oa  grass  to  Brisbane  from  July  24-26. 

Cuptofa  Neale  Fraser,  a  toraer  Wimbledon 
champion  Umsetf,  saM  be  was  “deflghted  oar 
players  are  ruantag  into  the  fora  we  know  they 

Israelis  capture 
eighth  place 

Post  Sports  Staff 

The  Israeli  yachting  duo,  Yoel 
Sela  and  Eldad  Amir,  finished  in 
eighth  place  overall  in  the  world 
yachting  championships  taking  place 
in  Kiel,  West  Germany,  over  die 
weekend.  Sela  and  Amir  were  racing 
in  the  “Flying  Dutchman”  class  in 
the  championships  which  started  a 
week  ago. 

Platings  were  bused  on  the  best 
average  of  seven  races.  After  the 
fifth  race  which  Sela  and  Amir  won, 
they  were  placed  second  but  in  tbe 
following  race  they  could  only  man¬ 
age  58th  position  which  lowered 
their  ranking  to  seventh.  After  the 
last  race  was  completed  on  a  Satur¬ 
day,  they  were  placed  eighth  overall. 

.  The  Isrecfo'  yacht  b  particularly  suited  to 
fob*  breezes  and  they  nrptotarri  teak  inability 
to  keeping  op  todr  good  Fora  to  tbe  feet  teat 
heavy  winds  Mew  np  In  tee  later  stages  of  the 
championships  tens  dashing  their  hopes  at 
perhaps  even  winning  the  title. 

A  Spanish  pair  woe  tbe  Flying  Pattern— 
dess  with  a  Soviet  pair  as  rvnaera  ap  eat  of  a 
total  of  M  yachts. 

Former  world  chaiupipas  fin  the  420  etas, 
Shbnteon  Brockman  and  EUaa  Friedtonder 
were  placed  44th  out  of  150  boats  to  tee 470  class 
yadrttogchaBDpioBteipa. 

SCOREBOARD 


Surviving  his  wildness 


are  capable  atom  gnat”  Hs  prablm  wfll  be  to 
decide  who  plays  tbe  second  Stogies  behind 
Cash,  who  won  the  cap  tor  AtetraBa  utmost  ATLANTA  (  AP)l:  i->  SL^PUXS  pit^S- 

^8>ftl^fgrPgflgyC0XRgge  rijFsefcarwalfcrin  - 
six  innings,  but  he' survived  his  wild- 
access.  ness  without  allowing  any  runs  be¬ 

cause  he  had  Graig  Nettles’  number. 
“Getting  Netties  three  times  with 
the  bases  loaded  isn’t  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  too  often,”  Cardinals  manager 
Whitey  Herzog  said  after  Sl  Louis’ 
3-0  victory  over  the  Atlanta  Braves, 
a  certerpiece  of  Saturday’s  National 
League  action.  “It  wasn’t  going  to 
happen  a  fourth  time  today.” 

naa  bad  a  pair  oCatagla,  scored 
socked  to  another  ran  far  the 
.  Todd  WerreB  get  thetatt  ftre  oafc- 
far  Me  17th  rave  fo  spltie Bowing  IpoMfi  fa  foe 


.  AMERICAN  LEAGUE  EAST 

^  r«  f-  *  ~ir  v  -iw: 


GB 


WEIGHTLIFTING:.- Leonid  Tn-aneake  of  the 
,  Soviet  Union  set  two  new  world  weigh tUtog 
records  For  tbe  over  1 1 0kg  aoper  heavyweight 
category  to  a  competition  to  ArUongtek.  Hh 
new  record  total  was  472Jkg  (snatch  207.5kg, 
tiean  and  Jerk  245kg)  and  be  dean  and  Joked  a 
record  265  Jkg  with  aa  extra  attempt. 
CYCLING:  -  Herman  Prison  of  Brigban  won 
tbe  79-kDoiBetre  foartfa  stage  cf  tee  Tonr  de 
France  bat  Erich  Maedder  of  Switzerland 
retained  tbe  overall  lead. 

ATHLETICS.  -  SaM  Aqolla  of  Morocco  ran 
I  dds  year’s  Latest  1SW  metres,  end  Pattern 
Wh&bread  of  Britain  atadr  tee  second-longest 
;  throw  ever  to  tbe  women's  jsvtea  -  at  040*1 
Bfalett  stodtow  in  Satarday's  international 
track  meet. 

Sttrfk*  Koatadfom  oT  B^garto  EaBed  warty 
|  force  times  to  Improve  a  world  record  of 
metres  to  foe  woaaes’s  Hgfajmnp,  and  recorded 
245  metres  as  her  winning  tamp.  WMthread 
recorded  78J4 


Cash  and  Dooban  played  the  dou¬ 
bles  against  Yugoslavia. . 

Should  both  Australia  defeat 
Mexico  and  Israel  beat  India  in  De- 
hll,  the  Aussies  will  entertain  Israel 
in  the  semi-finals  in  October. 

Berkowitz 
is  back 
for  Israel 


By  DON  GOULD 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Mickey  Berkowitz 
announced  yesterday  that  he  is  to 
return  to  the  national  basketball 
team  after  a  short  spell  of  retirement 
in  which  he  sat  out  Israel’s  games  in 
the  Europeaa  national  cham¬ 
pionships  in  Greece  last  month. 

Israel  were  relegated  to  division  B 
of  European  competition  after 
finishing  in  eleventh  place  in  Piraeus 
and  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that 
Berkowitz  has  opted  to  return  to  the  ' 
ride.  Israel  will  begin  their  fight  to 
get  back  into  Europe’s  top  12  in 
Bulgaria  in  September.  The  next 
European  national  championships 
will  be  held  in  1989. 

Berkowitz  had  originally  claimed 
that  he  did  not  want  to  play  in  the 
national  team  so  as  to  make  way  for 
younger  players.  As  time  went  on 
however  he  made  it  dear  that  the 
real  reason  was  because  former 
national  team  coach  Zvi  Sherf  and 
he  were  not  seeing  eye  to  eye. 

Several  weeks  ago,  tbe  Israel  Batee&Mi 
Amoctotton  decided  to  replace  Storf  witfa  hi* 
farmer  zstetaot,  Hapod  Td  Aviv  eeate  Motee 
Wtiairam,  Fa  the  pmt  tow  wmfcia  number  at 
meetings  took  place  between  Berkowitz.  Wete- 
«M  and  Eton  Better,  bead  tf  foe  BA1 
playing  committee.  Tbe  teal  meeting  took  place 
yesterday  monriagwkfa  all  sides  agraAg  on  tbe 
terms  of  Berfeowfez*  retnm. 

Mickey  told  me  after  foe  meeting  that  he 
began  to  reteUc  tbe  flitnaflan  wfafie  watchtog 
foe  Enrapeao  ctenpkwhtpe  on1 TV.  He  Mt  Us 
czperteace  was  atnefa  needed  and  that  be  amid 
tone  helped  tbe  ton.  “It  wrn  net  easy  to  decide 
to  retire  from  tbe  nttfantt  mm  and  it  htoabo 
taken  ttaw  for  aM  M  decide'to  retara.**  Beteo- 
wto  old  after  evetyfotog  was  fettled.  “I  me 
that  there  if  a  place  for  me  ea  foe  national  teate 
and  1  know  I  can  bdp  to  regain  IonaTs  place  la 
foe  Orel  t&vWen  In  Bntgaefo.”  Berfeowtte  cov¬ 


in  the  American  League,  Gary 
Ward’s  pinch-hit  angle  drove  in  the 
tiebreaking  run  in  the.  fifth  inning, 
lifting  the  New  York  Yankees  to  a 
4-3  victory  over  the  Texas  Rangers. 

With  Texas  leading  2-1,  Dave 
Winfield's  sacrifice  fly  tied  the  score, 
and  Oaodell  Washington  singled  to 
knock  Rangers 'starter  Bret  Harris, 
2-8,  out  of  the  game  before  Ward 
greeted  reliever  Paul  KUgus  with  a 
line-drive  single  to  left. 

Doate  Rannamw,  7-4,  foe  flnt  of  foar 
Yank**  pitchers,  allowed  three  tot*  to  tbe  that 
five  teutogp  for  the  victory.  Dave  Rlgfaetti  gave 
“P  *n  RBI  tingle  to  Scott  Fletcher,  bat  earned 

Ha  17tt  sere  I9  pitching  toe  Hath. 

Mansell  wins, 
Williams  dominate 

LE  CASTELLET  (Reuter).  -  Bri¬ 
tain's  Nigel  Mansell  won  the  French . 
Grand  Prix  yesterday,  finishing  7.7 
seconds  ahead  of  his  WiHiapis  team¬ 
mate  Nelson  Piquet  of  Braal. 

The  Victory  was  a  triumph  tor  the  Williams 
team,  but  a  dbnpotobnad  far  Mriaren  and 
Lotna.  World  champion  Alate  Ftrgat  to  bb 
Mctercti  thfabed  55  stcendi  befated  foe  lenta- 
ta  front  of  fab  own  Fraacb  Eras. 

,  Bat  the  Braztere  stayed  oa  top  of  the  world 
driver’*  chamdonridp.  D*  fare*  points  leave 
tenon  27  potato,  oneafceadof  Protandforeeta 
front  ofFlqoet  with  ManaeB  Fourth  on  21  potato- 


SATURDAY’S  GAMES:  Chicago  3,  Cleve¬ 
land  2;  New  Yack  4,  Ton  3;  Oakland  9,  Beaton 
5;  Minnesota  4,  BnUmore  1;  Kanos  City  9, 
Taranto  1;  MDwanhee  2,  Cafifonda  1;  Detroit  7, 
Seattle  3. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  EAST 
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SATURDAY’S  GAMES:  Plttsborgh  4,  Las 
Angeles  it  PHMetoHa9,  Bonston  3;  SL  Loob 
3,  Atlanta  fa  Chicago  5,  San  Francisco  3; 
HiwH—tt  7,  New  Yoric  3;  Montreal  4.  San 
Dtego3. 


ONE  OF 
A  KIND 
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PLEASE,  GIVE  GENEROUSLY. 


Lose  Weight  Easily 

WHILE 

VACATIONING 

BEIT 
FRUMER 

Aahkelon 

Organized 
programme 

Tel.  051 -351 11 , 051 -351 145 


THE 

WINDMILL 

HOTEL 

JERUSALEM 


There  are  many 
hotels  in  Jerusalem... 
But  only  one  super 
three  star  hotel 

►  Strictly  Kosher 

►  Shdbbat  elevator 

►  Walking  distance  to  the  city 

center  and  Old  City 

►  Great  family  plan  rates 

►  Facilities  for  family  functions 

Jerusalem's  one  of  a 
kind  three  star  hotel 

3  Mendele  Street  “ 

Jerusalem  92147  Israel 
Tel:  02-0631  11  Telex;  26536 
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STATE  COMPTROLLER'S  REPORT 


\ih 


AID  TO  ENTERPRISES 


A  big  role  for  politics 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

“A  government  that  sees  itself 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
population  cannot  free  itself  of  the 
duty  to  deal  with  developments  that 
cause  economic  damage  and  great 
social  suffering. 

"But  it  must  also  keep  check  of  the 
frequency  of  the  demands  for  aid 
from  the  different  sectors  and  indi¬ 
vidual  concerns  and  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  about  their  structural  ability  to 
operate  and  survive  as  they  are. 

“The  government  must  also  check 
whether  its  readiness  to  help  does 
not  blunt  the  recipients'  motivation 
to  solve  their  own  problems  by  effi¬ 
ciency  measures,  investing  their  own 
capital,  developing  new  products 
and  markets,  etc..”  the  State  Com¬ 
ptroller  declares  in  the  introduction 
to  his  review  of  the  NIS  600  million 
in  aid  given  to  distressed  enterprises 
such  as  Solel  Boneh.  Kupat  Holim 
Clalit  and  the  farm  sector  following 
the  July  1985  introduction  of  the 
economic  stabilization  programme. 

The  comptroller's  recounting  of 
the  process  under  which  the  aid  was. 
doled  out.  however,  makes  it  clear 
that  these  criteria  were  not  always 
adhered  to  strictly,  if  at  all. 

For  instance,  the  Agriculture 
Ministry .  in  its  bail-out  of  the  kibbut¬ 
zim  and  moshavim  accepted  the 
lump  sum  demanded  by  the  farmers 
“before  a  detailed  analysis -of  the 
needs  were  made.”  That  made  it 
hard  for  the  Treasury,  which  had  to 
work  without  adequate  financial  fi¬ 
gures  and  ended  up  depending  on 
the  data  provided  by  the  bodies 
asking  for  aid.  When  the  assistance 


was  finally  extended,  it  was  directed 
through  the  banks  whose  high  in¬ 
terest  rates  had  been  one  of  the  first 
causes  of  the  agriculture  sector’s  ills 
in  the  first  place. 

,  The  Treasury  also  worked  under 
pressure  from  “the  political  level  to 
hurry  fire  aid,"  the  comptroller  says. 
Political  considerations  also  led  to  an 
"expansion  principle’'  by  which  aid 
given  to  one  sector  “enjoying  politic¬ 
al  patronage”  had  to  be  matched  by 
aid  to  another  “enjoying  patronage 
from  other  poHticans.” 

The  comptroller  stresses  that  be¬ 
fore  distributing  aid  funds,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  ascertain  whether 
the  firm  or  sector’s  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  are  temporary  or  symptomatic  of 
its  long-term,  financial  un viability.  If 
financial  problems  stem  from  over¬ 
staffing,  aid  money  would  be  better 
spent  on  retraining  rather  than  help¬ 
ing  the  firm  to  keep  on  redundant 
workers. 

The  Treasury  tried  to  force  reci¬ 
pients  to  do  their  share  to  revive 
their  enterprises  by  fresh  capital  in¬ 
vestment,  sale  of  properties  and  so 
forth.  “But  we  discovered  cases,  for 
instance,  in  the  cotton  sector,  in 
which  the  Treasury  was  not  party  to 
the  final  stage  of  the  decision  mak¬ 
ing,  when  no  commitments  at  all 
were  imposed  on  the  beneficiaries,”' 
the  comptroller  writes.  “Where 
commitments  were  made,  imposing 
sanctions  for  violating  them  are  diffi¬ 
cult.”  The  report  notes  that  the 
simplest  sanction,  calling  in  the  loans 
early,  “can  in  effect  bring  about  the 
elimination  of  the  enterprise,  which 
foils  the  very  aim  of  the  aid.” 

A  petrochemical  firm,  which 


specializes  in  polyvinyl  chloride,  got 
into  difficulty  in  file  1980s  after 
prices  on  the  world  market  dropped 
sharply.-  The  government  put 
together  a  series  of  aid  packages, 
including  a  S10  million,  10-year  loan 
for  debt  restructuring,  in  exchange 
for  which  the  company  undertook 
to,  among  other  things,  increase  its 
own  capital  by  $7  znilhoa,  because  it 
was  undercapitalized. 

“But  this  condition  was  not  met,” 
the  comptroller  notes  in  six  dry 
words.  The  government  reduced  the 
price  of  the  feedstock  and  tire  power' 
that  the  company  used  in  the  hope 
that  export  prices  would  pick  up 
again.  Meanwhile  millions  of  dollars 
were  put  at  its  disposal,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  management  having 
granted  the  workers  pay  rises  in 
violation  of  the  official  wage  policy. 

The  Treasury  and  Industry  and 
Trade  Ministry  told  the  comptroller 
that  they  were  “unable  to  say  what 
the  reasons  for  extending  all  the  aid 
were”  as  the  requisite  documents 
were  missing. 

The '  Treasury  and  Industry 
Ministry  estimate  that  the  company 
may  soon  again  find  it  difficult  to  nav 
its  debts. 


The  comptroller  doubts  that  the 
aid  will  enable  the  firm  to  continue 
functioning.  “These  circumstances 
obligate  the  two  ministries  to  recon-' 
sider  the  continuation  of  the  aid,  not 
only  according  to  die  needs  of  the 
company,  but  on  the  strength  of  a 
fundamental  examination  of  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  national  economy,  as 
an  exporter  and  a  source  for  import 
substitutes,  and  as  a  link  in  the 
petrochemical  industry  as  a  whole." 
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THE  FARM-SECTOR  RESCUE  PLAN 


Purchasing  groups 

sow  seeds  of  debt 


Last  year’s  near  financial  collapse 
of  the  agricultural  sector,  which 
forced  the  government  to  undertake 
a  massive  bail-out  programme,  was 
partly  due  to  deep  structural  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  sector.  But  the  State 
Comptroller  lays  a  good  part  of  the 
blame  on  die  purchasing  organiza¬ 
tions  and  farmers,  both  of  whom 
borrowed  recklessly,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  doled  out  aid  and  de¬ 
termined  quotas  haphazardly,  final¬ 
ly  piedng  together  a  rescue  prog¬ 
ramme  in  the  same  fashion. 

The  idea  of  the  state  coming  to  the 
aid  of  distressed  farmers  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  unprecedented,  the  comptrol¬ 
ler  notes.  Many  of  die  kibbutzim  and 
moshavim  established  after  1948 


fanners.  .  _ 

The  purchasing  cooperative*  ex¬ 
acerbated  the  problem  by  their  often 
haphazard  and  substandard  book¬ 
keeping.  the  comptroller  charges. 
Often  their  financial  reports  were  so 
inaccurate  or  out-of-date  that  thes 
were  meaningless. 

The  farmers  themselves  are  also 
the  blame,  the  comptroller  sajv 
Many  took  on  high-interest  loans  in 
the  days  of  mounting  inflation  to 
raise  their  living  standard  and  to 
invest  in  what  the  comptroller 
understated  style  is  termed  purch¬ 
ases  that  "were  not  always  neces¬ 
sary”  rather  to  invest  in  productive 
assets.  The  mutual  guarantees  of  the 
settlements,  under  which  members 


The  Agriculture  Ministry  failed  to  supply  detailed 
information  that  would  have  enabled  die 
government  to  direct  its  aid  to  cotton  growers  likely 
to  make  good  in  the  future. 


THE  BUILDING-INDUSTRY  BAIL-OUT 


A  shrinking  market  is  key  to  industry’s  difficulties 


The  Housing  Ministry  is  on  the 
mark  when  it  says  the  building  indus¬ 
try's  financial  difficulties  are  not  a 
short-term  crisis  but  a  symptom  of  a 
contracting  sector  of  the  economy. ' 
The  construction  industry  will  have 
to  trim  down  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
smaller  market,  and  some  firms  will 
have  to  close  in  the  process. 

Although  construction  continues 
to  account  for  a  whopping  47  per 
cent  of  Israel's  gross  investment,  the 
country's  once  voracious  appetite 
for  new  housing  has  largely  been 
met.  Immigration  is  down  to  a  trick¬ 
le;  most  families  living  in  substan¬ 
dard  housing  have  been  accommo¬ 
dated;  the  20-29  age  group,  who  are 
the  biggest  customers  for  new  flats, 
is  shrinking;  while  the  high  cost  of 
housing,  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
industry’s  inefficiency,  has  reduced 
the  resevoir  of  potential  customers. 


In  public  building,  too,  the  press¬ 
ing  needs  of  infrastructure  have  been 
met. 

All  this  is  reflected  in  the  steep,  40 
per  cent,  decline  in  building  starts 
over  the  past  decade,  with  bousing 
starts  down  by  over  one  half  from 
1976  levels  to  17,600  last  year. 

However,  rather  than  pull  up  their 
socks  and  make  building  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  cheaper,  the  contractors, 
headed  by  the  big  companies,  Solel 
Boneh  add  Rassco,  chose  to  direct 
their  major  efforts  towards  pressing 
for  a  government  bailout,  the  com¬ 
ptroller  says. 

In  fact,  while  productivity  in  in¬ 
dustry  overall  rose  22.7  per  cent  and 
in  forming  78.S  per  cent  in  the  past 
decade,  productivity  in  the  building 
industry  has  actually  declined,  and 
no  less  th'dti  5  .lB'pSrMyif  Tfuftirig  thfct 
period,  tiie  industry’s  investment  in 


research  and  development,  fell  to  an 
infinitesimal  0.06  per  cent  of  total 
expenditure  which,  the  comptroller 
.notes,”  is  very  low  whether  com¬ 
pared  with  builders  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  or  in  other  industrial  sectors  in 
Israel.” 

The  low  productivity  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  it  took  an  average  of 
24.7  months  to  build  a  home  in  1984, 
compared  with  17.9  months  in  1973. 
“This  harms  the  tenants  who  have 
paid  for  their  flats  and  is  also  an 
inefficient  utilization  of  capital  re¬ 
sources,”  the  comptroller  adds. 

Cheap  labour  and  high  demand 
apparently  gave  the  builders  the 
feeling  they  could  go  on  operating 
inefficiently  for  ever. 

Nevertheless  because  of  the  indus¬ 
try's  important  role  in  the  economy, 
the' State  Comptroller  dries-  de¬ 
pute  in  essence  the  government’s 


decision  to  come  up  with  a  $240 
million  aid  package  in  the  form  of 
grants,  loans,  debt  restructuring  and 
early  redemption  of  Defence  Loans. 
It  was  the  way  the  aid  is  being 
dispensed  that  worries  the  comptrol¬ 
ler. 

In  December  1984,  the  govern¬ 
ment  appointed  a  committee  of 
directors-generai  to  review  the  state 
of  the  industry.  It  made  its  report  • 
two  months  later,  but  the  comptrol¬ 
ler  writes,  the  recommendations 
“were  never  discussed  nor  approved 
by  any  governmental  forum  and  only 
partially  carried  out.” 

Nor  did  the  Housing  Ministry  do 
any  better.  It  foiled  to  establish 
criteria  for  measuring  the  financial 
distress  of  each  contractor  and  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  a  decision  on  the 
aijd  to  be  extended. 

The  comptroller  examined  25  ap¬ 


plications  for  aid  filed  by  contractors 
during  a  six-month  period,  from 
November  19S5  to  June  1986.  Of 
those,  23  had  supplied  only  partial 
data  from  their  financial  reports  of 
the  previous  year,  mainly  profit  and 
loss  figures,  financing  costs,  sales 
and  profitability.  This  was  not 
enough  to  determine  whether  they 
qualified  for  the  early  redemption  of 
their  Defence  Loans,  the  comptrol¬ 
ler  concludes. 

But  the  big  problem  continues  to 
be  the  industry's  low  productivity  for 
this  season,  the  Housing  Ministry 
must  make  greater  efforts  to  raise  it 
by  providing  incentives  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  research,  development  and 
the  introduction  of  technology  that 
will  also  shorten  the  building  time. 

Nursing  the  big  indu^try  with  aid 
packages  appears  tobe' easier  than 
curing  it  of  Its  r.  F. 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

5Drink  obtainable  by 
agreement  (6) 

85ide  path  turning  into 
Portsmouth’s  main  road  (8) 

9  Trampled  in  an  endless  rush 
(7) 

10  A  wild  animal  but  it’s  all 
right,  a  quiet  one  (5) 

11  Recovery  in  the  closing  stages 
by  the  side  (9) 

13  Wrapped  up  and  put  the  sheep 
to  bed?  (8) 

14  I’m  not  one  to  weaken  (6) 

17  Girt  Friday's  not  free  (3) 

19  The  only  one  in  a  suit  (3) 

20 Ways  to  get  round  little 
children's  demands  (6) 


23 Such  tolerance  may  be  a 
matter  of  degree  (8) 

26  Amazed  but  not  all  at  once  (9) 

28  A  shade  of  caution  (5) 

29  The  little  beasts  turn  into 
little  angels  on  her  entering 
(7) 

SO  It  could  be  simple  curiosity  (8) 

31  Get  out  a  piece  of  fire-fighting 
equipment  (6) 


4  Promise  not  freely  given  (6) 
Sit's  pitiful  when  dad  gets  the 
twitch  (8) 


DOWN  . 

1  Received  a  hero's  treatment 
when  landed  (6) 

2Animal  with  a  head  for 
heights  (7) 

3  What  skiers  may  need  to 
reach  their  peak  (5-4) 
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twitch  (8) 

6  With  a  spirit,  a  sailor  gets  up 
to  dance  (5) 

7  Left  face  up  and  covered  (8) 

-12  Fuss  caused  by  commercial 

ring  (3) 

15  Thought  me  old  fashioned 
about  it  (9) 

16  Changes  locks  (8) 

18  Sec  lambs  rounded  up  and  put 
'  together  (8) 

21 A  pound  note  gets  you  a  drink 
(3) 

22  Part  of  a  lock  that  holds  water 
<7) 

24  Notice  the  opening  in  good 
time  (6) 

25  In  time  the  deserter  makes 
mistakes  (6) 

27  Edgar  ruined  her  (5) 


Yesterday’s  Solution 


IQDOS3KnHHSEEOS[S 
E  D  H  0  B  Hi  B| 
HEHBESHE  SDOBE 

EHBQ  BfflSBBBanfflB 

SQBHEDEB  BGDBSBEI 

a  s  e  e  E  e 
snssfflB  HnfflnEnmo 

□  HEHEEHQ 
nEB0EHClB0B  BESE 
UBEOBHEQI 
EEOES  BBEEHEDH 
3  O  GS  □  E  Q  □ 
0SQDO0BBEE3DEBBI 


QUICK  SOLUTION 
ACROSS:  1  Chant,  4  Eclair.  9  Len¬ 
tigo,  10  Impel.  11  Cask.  12  Station. 
IS  Rye.  14  Amo.  18  Rhyl,  18  Shy,  28 
Capulet.  21  Ague.  24  Aloft.  25 
Raccoon.  28  Entree,  27  Titus. 
DOWN!  1  Calico,  2  Agnes.  S  Trim,  5 
Chivalry.  6  Amplify,  7  Relent.  8 
Mouse,  13  Roulette.  15  Rapport,  17 
Scrape.  18  Stark.  19  Tennis.  22 
Groat.  23  Scut. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1  Main  arch  support 
7  Thicket 
S  Accessible 
9  Newt 

10  Son 

11  Shut-  - 

13  Staid 

14  Journey 
17  Rue 

1*  Expectant 
20  BiUiard  stick 

22  Complicated 

23  Keen 

24  Alarm 


DOWN 

1  Talent 

2  Desired 
3 Inform 

4  Marriageable 

5  Celerity 

6  Elegant 

7  Blame 
12  Reel 
IS  Prosper 

15  Tramp 

16  Mend 

17  Rule 

19  Inexperienced 
21  Ballad 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


JmuRRluii  Kupat  Holim  Clalit  Roma¬ 
nia,  523191;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddln, 
272315;  Shu'afat,  Shu'afat  Road,  910108; 
Dar  Akfawa,  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Schorr,  54  Hamel ech  George, 
280644;  Hashla-Kupat  Holim  Maccabi,  7 
Haahla,  463371/6  (ext  43). 
Ra'anam-Kfar  Seva:  KinnerBt  3  Weiz- 
mann.KfarSava. 

Netaniye;  Netanya.11  Herat  22842. 
Krayot  Haifa:  No  details  available. 
Haifa:  Yavne,  7  Ibn  Shin,  672288. 


24  —  Hours  rBidit  Wwnutoi  Sari, 
vice*:  Call  03-9712484  (multi-line);  Arriv¬ 
als  Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381 ITTCST 
lines) 


FIRST  AID 


101 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Blkur  Holim  (pediatrics, 
E.N.T.),  Hadasaah  Scopus  (internal),  Mte- 
gav  Ladach  (obstetrics),  Hadassah  Ein 
Kerem  (surgery,  orthopedics).  Shears 
Zedek  (ophthalmology). 

Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery). 

Netanye:  Laniado 


Megan  David  Adorn 

In  emergencies  dial  101  in  most  parts  of  the 1 
country.  In  addition: 

Ashdod  51332  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ash  kBlon  23333  KIron  344442 

BatYam  *5611111  KiiyatShmona  *94433* 
Beersheba  78333  Nahariya  *823333 
CarmW  *988655  Netanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  PetahTikva  *9231111 
Eilat  72333  Rahovot  *461333 

Hadera  322333  Rishon  LaZion  942333 

Haifa  *51 2233  Sabd  30333 

Hatzor  938333  Tel  Aviv  *54801 11 

Holon  803133  Tiberias  *790111 


POLICE 


100 


Dial  100  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

In  Tiberias  rial  924444,  IGryat  Shmona 


FIRE 


102 


In  emergencies  dal  102.  Otherwise.  dW 
number  of  your  local  station  as  given  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (M1CU)- 
service  in  the  area,  around  the  dock. 

Eran"  -  Emotional  First  AkL  TeL  Jeru¬ 
salem  227171,  Tel  Aw  5461111  (children/ 
youth  03-261 UK,  Haifa  672222,  Beersheba 
418111,  Netanya  3531& 

Rwre  Crisis  Centra  (24  hours),  for  help  ad 
Td  Aviv,  234819.  Jerusalem  -  245554,  and 
Haifa  382611. 

The  National  Poison  Control  Centro  at 

Rambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  E29205,  for 
emergencycallsi24houreac^.forinbiTna- 
don  in  case  of  poisoning. 

Kupat  Hafim  Mormetioa. Centra  TeL  03- 
43330Q,  433500 Sunday-Tfturaday,  8  run.  to  8 
pjn.  Friday  8  am.  to  3  pm 


Morning  at  the  King  Solomon 
Jerusalem. 


F ood  for  thought  with 

£  The  Jerusalem  Post. 


The  King  Solomon 
-Jerusalem  Hotel 
distributes 
complimentary 
copies  of 
The  Jerusalem  Post 
to  guests  even,-  day. 


were  unable  to 'make  a  go  of  it 
financially  and  were  forced  to  turn  to 
the  government  for  assistance.  But 
since  the  end  of  1985,  when  the  state 
was  forced  to  step  in  to  rescue  the 
entire  agricultural  sector,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Jewish  Agency 
have  together  allocated  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  S240  million  in  aid. 

The  Agriculture  Ministry,  notes 
tbe  comptroller,  expects  that  “sub¬ 
stantial  additional  sums”  will  be  re¬ 
quired  before  the  sector's  huge  debts 
can  be  whittled  down  to  reasonable 
levels. 

The  report  concedes  that  the  sec-  -■ 
tor's  problems  were  in  part  inevit¬ 
able  because  the  small  beddings  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  sector,  predude  for¬ 
mers'  taking  advantage  of  econo¬ 
mies  of  scale  and  because  of  the 
unsuitability  of  fanning  life  for  many 
of  the  immigrants  who  were  settled 
on  kibbutzim  and  moshavim  in  the 
early  years  of  the  state. 

The  irresponsibility  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  organizations,  originally 
formed  to  enable  formers  on  a  re¬ 
gional  basis  to  buy  such  things  as 
seed  and  fertilizer  in  bulk  and  save 
money,  also  contributed  more  than 
its  fair  share  to  the  debt  problem ,  the 
State  Comptroller  says. 

Over  the  past  few' years,  the  pur¬ 
chasing  organizations  expanded 
their  activities  into  such  for-flung 
activities  as  marketing  produce, 
making  loans,  selling  insurance  and 
investing  in  new  settlements.  In  the 
process  they  themselves  borrowed 
money,  often  beyond  manageable 
levels,  the  comptroller  writes.  And 
since  the  purchasing  organizations 
We  XTsteriabty  owired  hy1  the”  farmers 
who  belong  to  them,  ultimately  the 
organization's  liabilities  become 
theirs  and  the  formers’  cooperatives 
they  represent.  The  comptroller 
found  that  the  purchasing  organiza¬ 
tion's  embarked  on  their  new  activi¬ 
ties  without  the  knowledge  of  the 


agreed  to  back  each  other  up  on 
loans,  eliminated  concerns  about  re¬ 
payment. 

To  compound  the  farmer’s  woes, 
the  government  frequently  and  un¬ 
expectedly  changed  subsidies, 
quotas  and  credits.  Even  farmers 
who  were  well  established  and  care¬ 
ful  with  their  money  often  ended  up 
in  the  red  trying  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
government's  erratic  policies. 

When  the  government  at  last  de¬ 
cided  to  come  to  the  rescue  it  could 
not  properly  plan  its  aid.  or  even 
properly  evaluate  why  past  aid  prog¬ 
rammes  bad  foiled  to  help  the  farms, 
for  lack  of  reliable  and  up-to-date 
data.  “The  Agriculture  Ministry  had 
no  real  recovery  plan  in  hand  for  the 
government  to  shape  its  assistance  to 
cure  existing  ills  and  prevent  the 
need  for  more  aid  in  future."  the 
report  says. 

The  comptroller  rapped  the  minis¬ 
try  for  its  failure  to  check  and  double 
check  information  supplied  by  the 
formers  and  their  organizations  and . 
in  the  case  of  the  kibbutzim,  simply 
relying  on  the  kibbutz  movements  to 
divy  up  the  aid. 

In  the  case  of  the  cotton  growers, 
who  had  a  terrible  year  in  1985.  the 
ministry  foiled  to  supply  detailed 
information  that  would  have  en¬ 
abled  the  government  to  direct  its 
aid  to  those  likely  to  make  good. 

The  aid  package  was  put  together 
and  the  purchasing  bodies  signed  for 
their  shares  at  the  end  of  I986.but  by 
the  time  the  report  was  written  they 
had  not  made  advance  payments  to 
the  farmers. 

On  thebright  side:_  the,  comptrol¬ 
ler  softs'  that"  in  Tft’fiirafr  iSeeri'Hg 
committee  appointed  at  the  end  of 
1986  to  review  the  economies  at  the 
moshavim,  which  are  estimated  to 
cany  a  debt  of  $840  million  and 
approve  an  aid  plan  for  them  was  at 
the  time  of  the  report  completing  its 
recommendations.  y  f- 


ILLUSTRATED  DICTIONARY  & 
CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  BIBLE 


A  magnificent  reference  work  prepared  by  a 
distinguished  team  of  TJ.S.  and  Israeli  scholars  that 
helps  readers  and  devotees  of  all  faiths  enhance  their 
interest  in  the  Bible.  The  Dictionary  &  Concordance 
of  the  Bible  identifies  and  explains  every  name  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  from  persons  and  families 
to  plants,  animals,  places,  rituals,  feast  days, 
concepts  and  much  more. 


•  Magnificently  illustrated,  this  comprehensive 
volume  provides  authoritative  definitions  of  some 
3,500  Biblical  names,  explaining  the  meaning  and 
significance — historical  as  well  as  scriptural — of 
each  one.  As  a  concordance,  the  book  makes  Bible 
research  simple;  as  a  dictionary,  it  saves  untold  time 
and  effort  when  basic  information  is  sufficient. 
Published  by  Macmillan,  illustrated  with  1 ,500 
photos  and  maps,  hardcover,  1,070  pages. 


PRICE:  NIS  135 


To:  BOOKS,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  FOB  81,  Jerusalem  91000 
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The 

motorized 

society 

I  was  shocked  when  I  returned  to 
Israel  last  year,  after  five  years 
abroad,”  said  a  Kfar  Saba  resident 

the  other  day.  “In  the  old  days,  I  had 

wed  to  leave  my  home  at  10  to  seven 
m  the  morning  and  get  in  the  office, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Tel  Aviv  business 
district,  after  a  fairly  comfortable 
drive  of  30  or  35  minutes. 

“When  I  got  back,  I  started  out 
from  home  at  the  same  time,  but  I 
was  in  for  a  rude  shock.  I  didn’t  get 
into  the  office  for  well  over  an  boor, 
and  sometimes  nearly  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  So  now  1  know  to  leave 
earlier,  bat  even  then  the  traffic  is 
terrible.  Even  getting  onto  the  wain 
street  in  Kfar  Saba  is  a  major  opera¬ 
tion.'’ 

Everyone  can  quote  anecdotes  ga¬ 
lore,  and  most  people  know  that  the 
plain  troth  is  at  least  as  grim  as  the 
above,  or  any  other  traffic  horror 
story  can  picture. 

In  Haifa  and  Jerusalem  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  aggravated  by  the  grossly 
inadequate  infrastructure  ami  old, 
narrow  streets.  But  the  real  Himcetpr 
area  is  the  coastal  strip  from  Rebovot 
to  the  Netanya/  Ra’anana/  Kfar  Saba 
complex.  The  most  recent  batch  of 
figures  on  the  subject,  courtesy  of  the 
Central  Bureau  of-  Statistics  (who 
else?),  rams  the  point  home  with  a 
vengeance. 

At  the  end  of  1986,  you  may  be 
interested  to  know,  the  total  fleet  of 
motorized  vehicles  operating  in 
Israel  stood  at  819,000.  This  was  5.5 
per  cent  up  on  the  number  at  the  end 
of  1985.  Of  the  total,  649,000  were 
private  vehicles  and  121,000  were 
lorries  and  other  commercial  vehi¬ 
cles. 

In  the  course  of  last  year,  no  less 
than  83,000  vehicles  were  added  to 
the  existing  doggage  -  a  word  that 
may  not  exist  but  if  it  did  would 
certainly  apply  to  Israel’s  roads.  Of 
these,  72.000  were  hitting  the  road 
for  the  first  time,  with  53,000  repre¬ 
senting  1986  models  and  19,000 
spanking  new  1987  models.  Where 
the  other  11,000  came  from,  we 
aren’t  told. 

However,  and  this  is  important, 
these  83.000  were  a  gross  addition. 
Fortunately  for  everyone  concerned, 
some  40,000  existing  vehicles  shuf¬ 
fled  off  their  mortal  combustion  en¬ 
gine  during  the  year,  leaving  a  net 
growth  of  43,000  —  the  SJS  per  cent 
increase  noted  above. 

By  way  of  an  aside,  of  the  72,000 
new  vehicles,  56.000  were  new  pri¬ 
vates.  No  prizes  will  be  awarded  for 
guessing  who  led  the  sales  list  -  It  was 
Subaru,  and  by  several  miles.  FuH  26 
per  cent  of  the  new  cars  on  the  road 
came  .from  the  only  Japanese  auto, 
company  to  do  business  with  ns,  over 
twice  the  share  of  its  nearest  rival, 
Fiat,  with  12  per  cent.  In  1985, 

Subaru  had  22  per  cent  and  Fiat  8  per 

cent,  but  then  Opel  and  Ford  had  II 
per  cent  apiece,  and  they  both  drop¬ 
ped  to  the  8  per  cent  area  last  year. 

Twenty-three  per  cent  of  all  Israeli 
cars  were  born  in  Wert  Germany, 
though,  and  20  per  cent  in  France, 
whale  only  18  per  cent  were  schlepped 
over  from  Japan.  Sixteen  per  cent 
came  from  Italy  and  6  per  cent  were 
locally  produced  (hard  to  believe,  but 
that's  what  they  say). 

Now  comes  the  most  staggering 
fact  in  the  whole  report:  The  average 
age  of  the  cars  you  see  on  the  road  is 
6.9  years. 

Another  batch  of  figures  also  casts 
much  light  on  the  lorel  trends:  The 
number  of  vehicles  per  1,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  rose  last  year  from  188  to  194, 
of  which  154  were  private  cars.  The 
localized  breakdown  proves  our  pre¬ 
vious  claim  that  greater  Tel  Aviv  is 
the  worst  place. 

Towns  with  more  than  50,000  in- 
hbitants  had  227  vehicles  per  1,000 
people,  of  which  Tel  Aviv  was  well 
ahead,  with  385:  Ramat  Hasharon 
not  Tar  behind,  with  353;  Givatayim, 
303;  and  HerzEya,  and  Ramat  Gan 
.  295  and  280  respectively.  Haifa  man¬ 
aged  a  respectable  -261,  but  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  far  behind  with  146. 

The  moral  of  the  story,  as  this 
cottumi  has  mentioned  before,  «$  not 
that  there  are  loo  many  cars  in  Israel, 
but  that  there  are  nowhere  near 
enough  roads.  There  is  a  crying 
;  urgency  to  bnQd  roads  all  over  the 
country,  but  especially  in  the  over¬ 
crowded  centre.  That,  as  wefl  as 
overground  train  systems  in  greater 
Tel  Aviv  and  round  Haifa  Bay. 

Because  brad  remains,  on  a  com¬ 
parative  basis,  a  car-poor  country 
(hardly  surprising,  considering  what 
the  damn  things  cost).  Never  mind 
that  the  ILS.  had  539  vehicles  per 
1,000  population  in  1983.  Or  that 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  both  had 
over  400  at  the  end  of  1984.  At  that 
time,  too,  small  countries  like  the 
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330  cadi,  and  even  the  relatively 
impoverished  Britain  had  293.  if  we 
had  that  many,  no  one  would  ever 
move. 


Masada  spectacles 

MASADA  Gtim).  -  Work  began 
here  last  week  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  $  mnboa  permanent 

site  for  daily  light  and  sound 
shows. 


Textile  exports 
are  up  sharply 


‘Sofer  to  testify  against  V askevitch,  pay  $2  million’ 


By  KEN  SCHACHTER 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL^  AVIV .  —  Textile  exports  .are 
running  26  per  cent  ahead  of  last 
year  through  May  and  are  forecast  to 
reach  $525  million  at  the  end  of  1987, 
a  15  per  cent  increase,  the  Manofac> 
turers  Association  said  yesterday. 

Yoram  Radoshitsky,  chairman  of 
the  textile  division  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  urged  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  implement  a  series  of 
reforms  that  he  said  would  enable 
textile  exports  to  reach  $1  billion 
within  five  years. 

Under  one  change  proposed  by 
Radoshitsky,  the  government  would 
create  a  “more  realistic”  dollar/ 
shekel  exchange  rate.  Since  the  sta¬ 
bilization  programme  was  instituted 
in  July  1985,  he  said,  the  cost  of 
■economic  textile  production  has  in¬ 
creased  S6  per  cent,  while  the  shekel 
has  been  devalued  against  the  dollar 
only  6  per  cent. 

“We’re  losing  our  competitive¬ 
ness  in  the  world  market,  mainly  in 
dollar-lxnked  countries,"  he  said. 

A  second  major  proposed  reform 
would  increase  productivity 
throughout  the  economy  by  granting 
tax  preferences  to  private  industry, 
allowing  higher  wages  to  be  paid 
than  in  the  public  sector,  be  said. 
The  wage  differential  would  allow 
labour-starved  industry  to  attract 
workers  while  expanding  the  more 
efficient  parts  of  the  economy,  he 
said.  •  * 

Radoshitsky  said  this-  year's  ex¬ 
port  figures  reflected  a  continuing 
recovery  from  the  recession-plagued 
year  of  1983.  In  1980,  Israeli  tortile 
exports  amounted  to  $481  m.  drop¬ 
ping  to  $443 m.  in  the  1983  slump. 
Last  year  the  industry  witnessed  a 
slight  improvement  to  exports  of 
$458  million. 

One  opportunity  to  expand  Israeli 
exports,  while  giving  Washington 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  slight  dent 
in  its  giant  trade  deficit,  he  said, 
would  be  to  eliminate  tariffs  on  tex¬ 
tile  trade  six  years  ahead  of  sche¬ 
dule.  When  the  bilateral  Free  Trade 
Area  (FTA)  agreement  was  signed, 
textile  tariffs  were  to  be  phased  out 
in  three  steps,  to  be  implemented  in 
1975, 1989  and  1995. 

Radoshitsky  noted  that  in  1989, 
Israel’s  agreement  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Community  required  it  to  drop 
all  tariffs  on  EC  textiles.  Such  a 
move,  however,  will  put  many  U.S. 
textiles  at  a  competitive  disadvan¬ 
tage.  With  the  textile  section  alone  , 
of  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  numing  at 
$16  billion,  he  said,  Israel  should 
urge  Washington  to  accelerate  the 
-process  and drop hil  ate  rat  tariff-bar¬ 
riers  in  1989- 

Trade  in  textiles  between  theU.S. 
mid  Israel  was.  roughly  in  balance  at 
$50m.  in  each  direction  in  1986,  but 


CURRENCY 

MARKETS 


Trade  jitters 
give  yen 
a  bad  week 

The  dollar  closed  higher  on  Friday 
in  thin  trading,  as  the  U.S.  markets 
were  dosed  for  the  Independence 
Day  holiday.  The  yen  was  espedally 
weak  on  a  combination  of  factors. 

Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Naka- 
sone's  remarks  that  the  Venice  sum¬ 
mit  helped  to  turn  the  yen  lower 
coincided  with  news  that  the 
Japanese  trade  surplus  narrowed  in 
May  to  $8.05  billion  against  S8.78b. 
in  April.  The  Japanese  economy  will 
also  have  to  struggle  with  higher  oil 
prices  following  Opec’s  decision  to 
continue  its  limited  production  poli¬ 
cy. 

The  dollar's  strength  against  the 
yen  started  earlier  in  the  week  and 
was  strongly  linked  to  flows  of 
Japanese  capita]  and  U.S.  stocks  and 
bonds. 

This  dollar  strength  was  carried 
over  to  the  other  currencies.  The 
Deutschmark  weakened  despite  a 
widening  in  the  West  German  trade 
surplus  to  10.6b.  marks  in  May  from 
8.1b.  marks  in  April.  The  pound 
sterling  held  steady  against  the  dol¬ 
lar  on  firmer  oil  prices  and  general 
market  perception  that  the  curren¬ 
cy’s  slide  since  tbe  elections  was 
overdone. 

1  U.S.  economic  data  gave  no  clear 
indications  as  to  the  strength  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity.  May  Leading  Indica¬ 
tors  rose  0.7  per  cent,  while  the 
unemployment  rate  dropped  to  6.1 
per  cent  -the  lowest  since  December 
1979.  In  contrast,  the  gain  in  the 
non-form  payrolls  was  much  lower 
than  expected  116,000. 

The  U.S.  currency  has  managed  to 
break  out  of  its  recent  narrow  trad¬ 
ing  range,  and  the  147.5-yfin  and 
183. 30-mark  resistance  levels  were 
broken.  But  this  dollar  strength  will 
meet  selling  pressures  close  to  the 
150-yen  and  1.85-mark  levels.  The 

market  will  be  keen  to  find  out  whi  ch 

levels  will  trigger  central  bank  in¬ 
tervention  as  such  intervention  is 
expected  to  take  place  soon. 

The  economic  fundamentals  do 
not  justify  a  much  stronger  dollar, 
although  the  currency  has  certainly 
found  firm  support  in  recent  weeks. 

The  column  appears  courtesy  of  Boaz 
Barak  Advisory  Service. 


1S00F —Information  and  Security  Services 


All  kinds  of  informAtian  and  investigations. 

Security  and  intelligence  servtowi 
Israel  and  International  Coverage, Members  of  ASB.W.A-D.,  A-LO. 
3  Hireta  St,  Trt  Aviv  64  ZB4. 1P.O.B.  23196  W-  03J82388 
T*l«x  XL  COW  3S770/1-FAA.  • 


the  tariff  change  could  shift  Israeli 
impon  preferences  in  the  direction 
of  Western  Europe  at  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.  If  the  FTA  were  acceler¬ 
ated,  be  said,  U.S.  textile  manufac¬ 
turers  could  increase  their  exports  by 
between  J50m.  to  SlOOm.  while 
'Israeli  exports  would  be  likely  to 
climb  only  S30m. 

Textiles  are  one  of  the  touchiest 
issues  in  U.S.-Israeli  trade  negotia¬ 
tions.  Far  Eastern  manufacturers 
have  virtually  wiped  out  U.S.  indus¬ 
try  on  the  low  end  of  the  price 
spectrum.  Thus  Washington  has 
been  wary  of  putting  additional 
pressure  on  an  already  beleaguered 
industry  when  U.S.  jobs  might  be  at 
stake. 

Radoshitsky,  however,  stressed 
that  Israeli  textile  makers  generally 
aim  at  the  high  end  of  the  market  and 
are  more  likely  to  be  competing  with 
European  than  American  manufac¬ 
turers. 

In  response  to  a  question  as  to  why 
textiles  are  so  costly  on  the  domestic 
Israeli  market,  he  blamed  high  in¬ 
terest  rates  and  taxes.  These  two 
factors  account  for  30  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  average  product,  he  said. 


By  JOSEPH  G.  RAPPAPORT 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
NEW  YORK.  -  David  Sofer,  tbe 
Israeli  investor  accused  In  a  miifti- 
million-doUar  insider  trading 
scheme,  wiB  cooperate  with  U-S,  au¬ 
thorities  in  their  case  against  his 
former  partner,  Nahum  Vaskevftch. 

According  to  a  story  appearing  in 
The  New  York  Times,  citing  r‘IegaJ 
sources,”  the  Jerusalem  investor  wfll 
also  pay  the  U.S.  Securities  and  Ex¬ 


change  Commission  (SEC)  $2  mil¬ 
lion,  nearly  half  the  profitsearned  in 

the  alleged  illegal  trading. 

In  exchange  for  his  testimony 
agsunrt  Vaskevitch,  Sofer  will  receive 
no  other  penalties.  The  agreement  is 
believed  to  protect  him  from  criminal 
charges  as  wefl  that  were  reportedly 
being  prepared  by  U.S.  Attorney 
Rudolph  G  affiant. 

Stanley  Arfcin,  Sofer’s  lawyer  in 
New  Y ork,  wouldn’t  comment  oo  the 


Tones  report  yesterday.  “Mr.  Sofer 
is  doing  what  he  is  doing  and  saying 

what  he  is  saying,”  is  afl  Arkin  would 

teB  The  Jerusalem  Post. 

He  refused  to  comment  on  Sofer’s 
whereabouts,  although  Vaskeviteh 
was  reported  to  have  arrived  In  Israel 
last  week- 

In  a  dvil  suit,  the  SEC,  tbe  U.S. 
stock  market  watchdog,  accused  the 

pair  of  earning  more  than  $4m.  in  tbe 

stock  market  tising  tips  Vaskeviteh 


obtained  through  his  position  as  head 
of  mergers  and  acquisitions  in  Mer¬ 
rill  Lynch's  London  office.  The  two 
men  exchanged  information  over,  a 
two-year  period  mainly  by  telephone, 
the  SEC  alleges. 

Neither  Gerald  Harris,  Vaskc- 
vitch’s  attorney,  nor  Stephen  Gre¬ 
nier,  the  lawyer  who  represents  the 
two  companies  through  which  Sofer 
made  his  trades,  were  available  for 
comment 


1st  Inti  chiefs  planned  departure  will  shake  bank 


Post  Finance  Reporter 

Attomey  Yigal  Amon  is  expected 
to  present  his  resignation  to  the 
board  of  Fust  International  Bank  at 
a  meeting  likely  to  take  place  this 
week. 

Amon  announced  his  intention  to 
resign  immediately  after  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  the  attorney-general  in¬ 
tended  to  press  charges  against  him 
and  others  involved  in  the  “nigh time 
meeting”  in  which  a  witness  in  the 
MK  Shlomo  Armar  case  was 
allegedly  harrassed.  Arnon  and 
fellow-attorney  Ram  Caspi  were  the 
outstanding  figures  in  that  meeting. 

In  a  letter  to  the  bank.  Amon 
noted  that  although  the  accused  is 
presumed  innocent  until  proved 
guilty,  he  felt  his  continuing  as  chair¬ 


man  of  tbe  bank  might  become  a 
burden  to  it.  He  therefore  said  be 
was  seeking  an  urgent  board  meeting 
to  accept  Ins  resignation . 

This  turn  of  events  has  created  a 
delicate  situation  for  the  bank.  A 
long  period,  during  which  its  own¬ 
ership  was  unclear,  was  only  ended 
last  year  when  New  York  investor 
Jack  Nasser  bought  a  controlling 
stake  in  Fibi,  First  International’s 
parent,  from  the  bankrupt  Danot 
Investment  Co. 

The  Bank  of  Israel  forced  Nasser 
to  dear  with  it  all  appointments  to 
the  board  as  well  as  to  committing 
himself  to  holding  his  controlling 
stake  for  at  least  five  years.  He  then 
appointed  Anion  and  Jerusalem 
lawyer  Shlomo  Toussia-Gohen  as  his 


Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange 


•Indexes* 


Statistics _ 

Stock  Indices 

General  Share  (axel  argnrrL)  131-83  +2-59% 


General  Share 


Advances 


25  Share 

Share  Movements 

□ 


General  Bond 


Unchanged 


Declines 


Selej 


Prices 


Commercial  Banks 

(not  part  of  *aanM0MMMfa*) 

OW  21200  27 

MaritimeOI  1890  1481 

General  non-arr.  21850  55 

RSI  '8636  3251 


Commercial  Banka 

tpertofew— a—ieiin 
IDBr  99120  450 

Union 0,1  73850  91  -0.4 

Discount  '  125832  15S  +07 

Mhrahl  40823  402  +1.2 

Hapoefimr  67530  1416  +1.1 

Genera  I A  171500  13  +06 

Leuml  100.0  43050  2285  +13 

Ra.  Trade  56370  4  ,  - 

IHortB^o  Byiks  &  Finance 

LeumiMortr  9696  313  +35 

Dev.  Mort  2310  1161  +04 

Mishkan  r  3590  1313 

Tefahotr  23160  131  +45 

Merevr  8288  101  +95 

Leuml  Ind.  12719  121  +8.7 

CM  Leasing  0.1  20500  .  6  +4.1 

Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r  1279  272  +543 

Phoenix  Ol  740  3027 

Hamishomr  1.0  4860  444  +443 

Menotahl  2449  194  +141 

Seharr  390  13805  +43 

Securitas  1138  543  -IjO 

Zion  Hold.  1  8523  7  -3 A 

Trade  8k  Services 


Intergama  14) 
Mo  Ir  Ezra 
Crystal 

Lighterage  0.1 
Cold  Storage  1.0 
Dan  Hotels  14) 
Coral  Beach 
YardanHoari 
Hilon  1.0 
M4JL14) 

Team  14) 


7860  13 

920  3046 

no  trading 
718  3039 

1256  3829 

1618  205 

6700  115 

2618  -  150 
4540  556 

14000  16 

780  4448 


Sunfroet  15190  110 

Aasis  430  5226 

Adgar  576  3771 

Araunan  14840  173 

Delta  Gaia  3540  128  ' 

Lodzta  2900  382 

Ugat  *  302  1717 

POIgat  1730  1231 

Gibor  Sabrina  11600  59 

UrdanO-ir  8300  545 

Wire&Cnbie  370  B950 

Is.  Can  CO. 14)  4215  3990 

Zion  Cables  50  2970  1130 

Packer  Steel  2865  1696 

EtaetraOl  1890  2065 

Aryt  '24100  61 

Clal  Electronic*  2270  3790 

Spectronbc  14)  1400  450 

TAX  14)  1499  134 

Y.P.CW  195  14268 

Admhin  14)  587  1874 

Agan  3  555  1 4/5  __ 

Alliance  2570  376 

Gal  Indus.  14)  940  1575 

Fartiflzera05  4343  50 

Haita  Own.  865  132S4 

Peridase  465  3205 

Fmtaram  32571  250 

Katar  241  13320 

Koorp  13082  470  • 

Investment  Companies 

Israel  Corp.  14)  4050  4907 

Wotfaonlr  128000 

HapoaBm  Inv.  861  2944 

Marahilnven.  33000  .  55 

Ytesum  244  8346. 

Perns  0.1  8100  50  . 

Prryon  12700  B67 


PezOilExpL  3 

X05J- 

25  Shares 


Non-argmL  16437  +3.49% 

Arrangement  Banks  117.91  +0.85% 

Mortgage  Bento  139.40  +3-29% 

Rnendel  Inst  115.06  +0.90% 

Insurance  102.69  +1.98% 

Commerce  &  Services  12471  +2.14% 

Real  Estate  &  Aq ric.  11814  +290% 

Industrials  132.00  +243% 

Food  &  Tobacco  11805  +1-39% 

Textiles  122.17  +2.63% 

Metals  1254)9  +250% 

Electronics  12738  +1.77% 

Chemicals  ,  13830  +2.78% 

Industrial  Invest  151.31  +241% 

Investment  Cos.  14732  +3.00% 

OH  Exploration  16239  +0.40% 

Bond  Indices 

Index -Unkad  Bonds  11039  -i 

Fully  linked  11236  h 

Partially  linked  108.82  -i 

Foreign  Currency  11631  4 

FC  denominated  11238  h 

FC  linked  119.01  -I 

Short-term  0-2  yrs  109.46  -< 

Short-metfium  2-Syrs  11132  h 

Medium-long  5-7  yre  1144)6  h 

Long-term  7+ yrs  11330  - 

Turnovers 

Total  Sham  NIS  164 

Non-arrangement  NIS  13J 

Arrangement  NIS  24 

Bonds  NIS  54 

Treasury  Bills  NIS  34 

Share  Movements 

Advances  242 

of  which  5%+  50 

buyers  only  3 

DecGnas  52 

of  which  5%+  .  8 

‘  setters  only'. '  .. _ 1  . 

”TH»drnaT«ff~'  — -mm- 

Bond  Market  Trends 


Index-finked: 

3%  fully  linked 
425%  fully  Anted 
80%  linked 
Double  linked: 
Admon 
Rhnon 
GHboa 

FC  denominated 
T-bills 


11039  +0.14% 
11236  +0.15% 
108.82  +0.10% 
11631  +0.47% 
11238  +036% 
119.01  +044% 
109.46  +017% 
11132  +0.18% 
11406  +037% 
11330  -0.02% 


NIS  16351,100 
NIS  13398300 
NIS  2352300 
NIS  5356,100 
NIS  3364300 


’.I—#- 


Rises  to  1% 

Generally  mixed  to  1  % 
Mixed  to  05% 
Stsbta/risasto3% 

No  trading 
Mixed  to  2% 

Gene  ratty  rises  to  13% 
Rises  to  13% 
1535-183% 


8100 

so' 

.  +4J 

12700 

867 

+5J> 

on 

• 

33643 

204 

-2S 

820 

30859 

+5.1 

Arrangement  Yields 


roe  ori. 

Union  0.1 
Discount  A 
Mizrahi  ft 
Hapoafrm  R_ 
General  A 
Leuml  Stock 
Rn.  Trade  1 


Real  Estate,  Building  and 
Agriculture 


AMtov 
Africa  far.  0.1 
Africa  far.  13 
Artadsn 
Dan  knar 
J3-C- 
BayskteCLI 
fares 

Azorim  Props. 
Mehadrin 
Hadarim  Prop. 

Industrials 

Dubekb 
Tempo  13 

Abbreviations: 
e^.  Better*  only 
Im>. -buyers  only 


Name 

First  tnttmUl 

Hassnahr 

CtaJTmcfing 

SupersofA 

Superset  B 

Detekr 


2704 

+10.0 

Axorim 

301 

+53 

Prop.  A  Building. 

305 

+3J 

ILDCr 

1268 

+5.0 

CWREstata 

18 

+2J 

Bits 

20030 

— 

PotgarB 

1350 

+4JI 

EIhrt 

132 

-+2J- 

Bran 

3038 

+1.0 

Tm<» 

1218 

+4J) 

Dead  Sea 

1429 

■+2JD  - 

PBtfochwn 

AJPM 

CantralTreda 

1520 

+3.0 

Clal  tndudriM 

15 

ihaarer 

+1J0 

IDS  Develop. 
Ellen, 

Discount  mvaet 
■  Clal  1.0 

'  vMQpeteved 

Pulnvut 

Morning 

Afternoon 

Price 

row 
MS  ! 

% 

Change 

Price 

rover 

MS 

% 

Change 

6533 

3000 

+2.75 

6573 

1031 

+24 

307 

48000 

+3A0 

311 

5217 

+44 

401 

24000 

+2.76 

401 

8109 

+28 

12377 

120 

+250 

12377 

153 

+25 

3671 

1050 

+275 

8871 

197 

+27 

2389 

1Z880 

+3.00 

2388 

5425 

+20 

1084 

17800 

.+275 

1084 

7291 

+27 

2980 

240 

+200 

3020 

413 

+40 

60031 

240 

+3^5 

88031 

103 

+22 

638 

4400 

+200 

638 

3644 

+21 

16640 

1480 

+4jQ0 

16640 

289 

+40 

1149 

7700 

+250 

1149 

1087 

+3-5 

508783 

34 

■  +2-00 

508763 

2 

+20 

3881 Z7 

8 

+200 

388127 

4 

+20 

13836 

1500 

+225 

13836 

942 

+23 

2614 

3210 

+250 

2639 

2167 

+25 

668 

17000 

+250 

668 

7866 

+26 

X//8/9 

•  106 

+250 

377879 

49 

+25 

11430 

540 

+225- 

-11430 

66 

+23 

246 

147000 

+260 

245 

49057 

+24 

8237 

3840 

+275 

9237 

208 

+27 

4888 

3380 

+A25 

4823 

1SS2 

+5 A 

2528 

8400 

+275 

2528 

4046 

+28 

1149 

29400 

+225 

1149 

8762 

+3-2 

3104 

1200 

+275 

3102 

466 

+27 

BUSINESS  OFFERS 


INVESTMENT  +  ESTATE  AGENCY  in 
developing  area  with  a  future,  central  Tel  Aviv, 
near  sea.  requires  serious  partner  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  vision.  P.O.B.  J2016,TeI  Aviv6fi7f»5. 


DWELLINGS 


HERZLIYA 


HERZLIYA  PTTUAH.  Houses  and  apart¬ 
ments  for  rent.  Akm  Really.  Zionism  Square, 
Herzliya  Pftuah.  TcJ.  052-551717. 052-552734. 


OTHER  RENTALS 


LOVELY  STUDIO  in  Fla l bush,  Brooklyn. 
July-August,  reasonable.  Call  David.  Kings 
Hotel,  Tel.  02-247133. 


PURCHASE/SALE 


LEAVING1.  Household  items,  plants,  doth- 
ing.  mscefianeans.  TeL  02-634863. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


TOP  SALARY  to  top  Engfeh  typists,  sbort- 
hsBri..  telex  sod  wocdprocasor  operators.  Im¬ 
mediate  employment.  Flexible  hours.  Trans- 
la  tors’  Pool.  100  Ben  Yehuda  SL.  Tel  Aviv.  9 
a.m.-2  p.m.;  TeL  221214.  02-234265/^7.  04- 
667267--  _ _ 


MULTILINGUAL  SALESPERSONS  for 
New  Jdwelry  Center.  Tel  Aviv.  Pleasant 
appearance,  flexible  working  hours.  TeL  03- 
7511041. 


ATTENTION  COMMODITIES/FUTURES/ 
OPTIONS  TRADERS: 

Oscar  Gruss  &  Son,  Inc.  is  proud  to  announce  that 
afl  future  contracts  are  now  cleared  through 
Merrill  Lynch  Futures  Inc 

Oscar  Gross  &  Son 

i_  WALL  STREET  IN  ISRAEL 

Call1 03-259485 for  additional  information. 


Fast  Growing  Dynamic  Co. 

requires 

Secretary 

for  the  import  department. 

Full  time  job. 

Qualifications: 

1)  Mother  tongue  English.  \ 

2)  Flawless  English  typing. 

3)  Good  command  of  Hebrew  (conversation  level). 

TeL  03-384920. 


representatives  on  the  bank  s  board. 
The  other  six  directors  are  outside 
directora,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  ex¬ 
tent. 

Two  of  them.  David  Livyatan  and 
Boaz  Nahir,  are  effectively  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Israel  Discount 
Bank's  30  per  cent  stake  in  the  bank. 
Discount  is  prevented  by  the  Bank  of 
Israel  from  exercising  direct  influ¬ 
ence  on  its  smaller  competitor. 

Given  this  situation,  and  the  need 
for  Bank  of  Israel  agreement  to 


whatever  steps  are  proposed,  it  is 
possible  that  Arnon  will  remain  a 
director  while  Toussia-Cohen  be¬ 
comes  chairman.  Alternatively  Nas¬ 
ser  will  appoint  a  new  representative 
to  take  over  from  Amon.  In  theory. 
Amon  could  stand  down  while  a 
temporary  chairman  took  over,  but 
this  is  thought  unlikely  since  the 
legal  proceedings  could  stretch  on 
for  years,  making  the  appointment 
of  a  "temporary"  chairman  an  un¬ 
realistic  option. 


ISRAEL  MONEY  MARKETS 

Shekel  Deposits  (annual  rates) 


J  *  ■; : 


Discount  (July  2) 


Hnrt  tntl  (July  2) 


■  *  W{  « •r? 

Mdiyi  30  days 


BmiIc  Deposit 

Last  Updated  Six#  Tapes  7  days  14  day*  30  days 

Lauml  ( July  3)  60-999  84»  BJW  8.50  94)0 

1.000-9.999  1225  12.25  1130  1230 

10,000-49399  13.50  1335  12.50  13.00 

503M+  1400  13,76  1330  1330 

Hapoalim  (Juaa  IS)  Up  to  999  7.00  84X3  8.00  9.00 

14)00-94)99  13.00  13.00  124)0  1230 

10300-48489  13.50  1350  1250  13.00 

50,000+  1400  14.00  73.00  1330 

Discount  (July 2)  50-999  800  8.50  9.00  10.00 

1300-9390  13.00  13.00  1330  1400 

10300-48390  14.00  1400  1450  1450 

50301-39399  1400  1400  1430  1450 

Rrst  tntl  (July  2)  50-999  9.00  9.40  9/40  10.40 

14)00-4398  12.00  1230  11.70  12.00 

5300-9399  13.00  13.00  1230  1230 

10300-49399  13.50  1330  13.00  1330 

50300+  1450  1410  1330  1330 

Patah  (foreign  currency  deposit  rates,  July  2) 

Currency  (min.  dapoaft)  3  MONTHS  6  MONTHS  12  MONTHS 

U3.  dollar  (6100,000)  6375  6325  74)00 

Pound  starting  (£100,000)  7300  7325  7375 

Deutschmark  (DM  2003001  2.750  2375  3300 

Swiss  franc  (SF  200300)  2375  2375  3.000 

Yen  (3  million  yan]  2.750  2.750  2.750 

SOURCE:  BANK  LEUMI.  Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit 

Shekel  Foreign  Exchange  Rates  (July  2) 

CfEQlfESAND 

TRANSFERS  BANKNOTES  Rap.* 

Boy  Sail  Buy  Sell  Rates 

Currency  basket  13680  13880  —  —  1.6773 

LI  3.  dollar  1.5960  1.6160  136  1.63  1.6063 

Deutschmark  a 8724  03833  035  039  03754 

Pound  sterling  23839  2.6163  232  233  23967 

French  franc  02615  02647  025  027  02628 

Japanese  yen  (100)  13857  1.0993  14)6  1.11  1.0846 

Dutch  florin  0.7742  0.7839  0.78  0.79  0.7775 

Swiss  franc  13522  13654  133  1.07  13522 

Swedish  krona  02501  02532  024  026  02510 

Norwegian  krone  02384  02414  023  024  02393 

Danish  krone  02307  02336  023  024  02312 

Finnish  mark  0.3592  02637  025  027  02606 

Canadian  dollar  1.1986  12137  1.17  122  12115 
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Currency  basket 
US.  dollar 
Deutschmark 
Pound  sterling 
.  French  franc 
Japanese  yen  (100) 
Dutch  florin 
■Swiss  franc 
Swedish  krona 
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Australian  dollar 
S.  African  rand 
Belgian  franc  (10) 
Austrian  schilling  (10) 
Ha  llati  lira  (10001 
Jordanian  dinar 
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.  Spanish  peseta  (1 0 
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EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (July  4) 

Precious  Metals  Libor  Rates 


1  months  3  months  6  months 


Gold 

London 

ajn.flx 

.443.00 

Starling 

9Wi 

9% 

9% 

44410 

Dollar 

6% 

7 

7Yia 

443.05 

Sr  franc 

3Vi» 

3^8 

3fr 

pm.  fix - 

44420 

D-mark 

3’Vis 

3% 

3V* 

724.10 

Yan 

.3'Vm 

4% 

Platinum 

London 

pjfL - 

556.75 

SOURCE:  MARINE  MIDLAND  BANK 

Foreign  Currency  Crossrates  (London  15:30  GMT,) 

Forward  rates  Spot  3  months  6  months  12  months 

Pound  starling  1.60954)5  93/88  168/163  295/280 

Deutschmark  13385/95  14S/144  296/291  600/590 

Swiss  franc  12295/05  128/123  260250  540/515 

Dutch  florin  23705/15  9085  192/105  425/410 

French  franc  6.1250/00  190220  380/430  750850 

Japanese  yen  14830/70  118/111  237/227  483/465 

Kaftan  lira  1331.023  93/103  180210  370420 

Belgian  franc  3837/12  7/2  14/7 

Canadian  doflar  1326070  44/49  8083  160180 

ECU  1.1283/88  4/102  15/21  40/55 

S.  African  rand  0387080  15/3  25/10  65/50 

Austrian  achlHIng  1231/93  108  1015  3028 

Swedish  krona  M125/7S  290330  630/690  12901385 

Norwegian  krone  8.717025  12101260  Z*M«0  4W4500 

Danish  krone  6366000  365/435  815/935  1550/1750 

Share  indices 

Commerzbank  Knocks . . .  1892.6+5.1  Financial  Times  100  stocks - Z32BA+2B.0 


New  York  financial  markets  were  closed  Friday  for  the 
Independence  Day  holiday. 


OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 
PROVIDED  BY  REUTERS  MONITOR 


THE  ISRAEL 

LAND  DEVELOPMENT  CO.  LTD. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  General  Meeting  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  July  21 , 1 987,  at  9:00  a.m.,  at  the  Company's  office, 
1 4  Hiliel  Street,  Jerusalem. 

AGENDA: 

1.  To  approve  the  Financial  Reports  of  the  Company  as  of 
December  31,  1986,  and  the  Directors’  Report  (in 
accordance  with  Amendment  no.  71  of  the  Income  Tax 
Ordinance,  the  Balance  Sheet  date  has  been  changed  from 
June  30  to  December  31 .) 

2.  Miscellaneous. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

(-) 

Frieda  Albaranes, 

Company  Secretary 

P.S.  The  Financial  Reports  are  available  for  the-public  at  the 
Company's  office  and  at  the  offices  of  the  members  of  the 
Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange. 


W94-1M14 


A  Leading  Incoming  Wholesale  Travel 
Company 

seeks an 

Experienced  German  Speaking 
Operator 

Convenient  conditions  for  the  right  person. 
Hease  call  Tony:  03-240203.  , 


mn  (D'Uirnoi  ni'wun  mrh  man 

INDUSTRIES  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION  (PROJECTS)LTD 


62  Rehov  Keren  Hayesod,  Kiryat  Bialik, 

P.O.B.  456  (Mikud 27 104). 

TeL  04-708742/3/4, 04-706877 
Telex  471 5420,  Fax  (972) 4-709330. 
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Target  Kalkilya 


TAKING  “credit”  for  acts  of  violence  aimed  at  Jews  comes 
easily  to  the  Palestinian  terrorists,  no  matter  how  phony  the 
claim  of  authorship  may  be.  But  as  a  self-indictment  it  will  do. 

Responsibility  for  the  explosion  in  KaUrilya's  Abu  Flash 
restaurant  on  Saturday  was  promptly  assumed  by  the  PLO. 
This  was  done  after  it  had  been  revealed  that  five  of  the  15 
persons  injured,  though  none  critically,  were  Israeli  Arabs, 
among  them  a  2-year-old  child,  and  one  a  resident  of  Kalkilya 
itself.  Plainly,  what  matters  to  the  terrorists  is  that  Jews  are 
hurt,  and  if  Arabs  too  are  bloodied  in  the  process,  then  so  be  it. 

The  specific  “cause”  in  the  Kalkilya  restaurant  was  ostens¬ 
ibly  the  elimination  of  Israeli  security  people  who  are  supposed 
to  make  it  their  haunt.  Mayor  Abdel  Rahman  Abu  Sneineh  had 
a  somewhat  different  explanation.  Kalkilya,  he  pointed  out, 
thrives  on  Jews  coming  on  Saturdays  to  shop.  Without  them,  be 
said,  the  town  would  lose  its  major  source  of  livelihood. 
Whoever  did  the  bombing,  the  mayor  ruefully  observed ,  meant 
to  destroy  neighbourly  relations  between  Arabs  and  Jews. 

That  is  true  only  in  the  short  term.  What  the  terrorists, 
despite  all  the  evidence  to  the  contrary,  expect  to  achieve  by 
such  bombings  as  that  in  Kalkilya  is  to  put  pressure  on  Israel  to 
accept  the  PLO  as  a  partner  to  a  bogus  peace,  and  scurry  out  of 
the  territories  back  to  the  old  armistice  lines  -  as  a  prelude  to 
the  eventual  takeover  by  the  PLO  of  all  Palestine.  It  apparently 
does  not  occur  to  them  -  or  perhaps  they  just  do  not  care  -  that 
all  they  achieve  is  to  broaden  the  appeal  inside  Israel  of  the 
annexationist  super-patriots  who  would  solve  the  “Arab  prob¬ 
lem”  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  by  way  of  wholesale  expulsion 
to  Jordan. 

To  be  sure,  the  idea  of  expulsion  bears  Meir  Kahane’s 
copyright,  and  most  self-respecting  people  shy  away  from 
invoking  it  in  public.  A  cleaner,  and  thus  more  acceptable, 
formula  provides  for  the  “voluntary  transfer”  of  the  Arab 
population  east.  That  is  what  Aluf  (Res.)  Rehavam  Ze’evi,  a 
former  OC  Central  Command  and  a  terror  expert,  proposed  as 
“one  alternative”  at  the  Moshe  Dayan  Political  and  Social 
Forum  held  in  Tel  Aviv  last  Friday. 

Aided  and  abetted  by  Tehiya  leader  Yuval  Ne'eman.  the 
physics  professor.  Mr.  Ze’evi,  a  Tehiya  sympathizer,  fell  back 
on  50-year-old  advocacies  by  labour  leaders  -  the  Moshe  Dayan 
Forum  is  itself  a  rightwing  Labour  institution  -  in  favour  of  an 
Arab-Jewish  population  exchange:  Palestinian  Arabs  to  move 
over  to  other  Arab  lands,  and  Jews  from  Arab  lands  to  settle  in 
Eretz  Yisrael. 

Hypocrisy  is  reputed  to  be  the  tribute  that  vice  pays  to  virtue. 
But  Mr.  Ze'evi  and  MK  Ne'eman  must  surely  be  aware  that  the 
only  "voluntary”  population  exchange  that  could  ever  be 
implemented  in  this  country  -  and  not  by  uniform  resort  to 
voluntary  methods  -  already  took  place  in  1948,  as  a  result  of 
the  Arab  states’  assault  on  fledgling  Israel. 

What  the  spokesmen  from  the  far  right  propose  is  roughly  the 
same  that  “Rabbi”  Kahane  beats  the  drum  for:  removing  the 
demographic  obstacle  to  annexation  through  the  trucking  of  at 
least  those  Arabs  that  live  across  the  Green  Line. 

Only  these  spokesmen  cannot  bring  themselves  to  garnish 
their  expulsion  formula,  Kahane-style,  with  rabbinical  quota¬ 
tions. 


Butcher  brought  to  bay 


What  would  have 


THIS  IS  THEIR  finest  hour.  Those  who,  20 
years  on,  take  pleasure  in  exercising  hindsight 
as  they  insist  that:  Nasser  concentrated  seven 
di  virions  in  the  Sinai  during  May  of  1967  with 
no  malicious  intent;  Syria  joined  in  the  chorus 
of  annihilation  threats  only  outwardly  and 
without  really  meaning  it;  Hussein,  for  his 
part,  just  happened  to  fire  on  Jerusalem  while 
bombing  the  St.  Jean  camp  near  Acre  in  a 
similarly  casual  way,  not  to  mention  Netanya 
_  and '  its  environs,  Kfar  Syr  kin  and  Ramat 
’  David.  He  also  captured  —  by  mere  chance  - 
the  High  Commissioner's  Residence  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  planned  to  seize  the  Mount  Scopus 
enclave,  but  only  in  theory  and  never  in 
practice. 

All  this  leads  directly  to  the  idea  that  Israel 
was  not,  in  fact,  on  the  brink  of  extinction  in 
June  1967,  and  that  the  Six  Day  War  was  due  to 
national  hysteria.” 


UziNarkiss 


What  kind  of  intellectual  delight  do  these 
critics  derive  from  blaming  those  who  were 
attacked  for  fighting  back  and  winning?  In  a 
tone  smacking  of  traditional  anti-Semitism  - 
after  all,  the  good  Jew  is  the  beaten  Jew  -  they 
put  the  Israeli  soldier  of  1967  in  the  dock  until 
he  admits  his  guilt:  I  won,  ergo  I  sinned. 

Imagine,  esteemed  critics,  a  different  seer  ■ 
nario  for  the  Six  Day  War: 

0600  June  5  -  Arab  air  forces  attack  airports 
and  population  centres  in  Israel. 

0730  -  Egyptian  forces,  following  heavy 
artillery  bombardment,  penetrate  the  Eilat 
region  and  advance  from  Rafiah  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Beersheba. 

Syria  commences  shelliqg  settlements  in  the 


Galilee  panhandle  and  bringing  forces  down  * 
from  the  Golan  IJeights  towards  El  Hama. 

1100  -  The  Jordanian  army  shells  Tel  Aviv 
with  Long  Tom  cannons;  a  brigade  of  Patton 
tanks  camped  in  Jericho  makes  its  way  np  to 
Jerusalem  and  captures  Mount  Scopus. 

1200 -The  Castel  is  captured  by  a  Jordanian 
force  blocking  the  Jerusalem-Tel  Aviv  high¬ 
way.  The  High  Commissioner’s  Residence 
(Untso  Hq)  is  taken  and  a  mobile  Jordanian 
artillery  force  begins  to  advance  towards  Kata- 
mon. 

1600  -  The  Iraqi  army  begins  to  cross  the 
Jordan  River  at  the  Damia  bridge. 

Israel's  counter-attack  is  launched  from  a 
position  of  disadvantage. . 

World  Jewry  collect  funds  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Western  composers  vie  with  each  other  to 
produce  a  requiem  for  IsraeL 

Tire  Security  Council  calls  for  a  truce  and 
passes  Resolution  243  which  takes  account  of 
the  Arab  armies'  achievement  in  tire  battle¬ 
field. 

Israel  licks  its  wounds  while  the  government 
appoints  a  commission  of  inquiry,  to  be  headed 
by  a  high  court  judge,  in  order  to  investigate 
wby  the  Israel  Defence  Forces  did  not  launch  a 
pre-emptive  strike  the  day  before  the  all -too 
imminent  Arab  attack  broke  out. 


2.  The  lesson  for  the- future  is:  .be -sure  to 
preempt  enemy  action  and  bit  them  before 
they  hit  us. 


The  findings  of  the  commission  of  inquiry 
are  conclusive:  * 


ALL  THE  CRITICS  agree  that  the  IDF  had 
no  choice  in  1967  but  to  invade  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  and  the.  Golan  Heights.  Even  so, 
why  did  it  occupy  the  West  Bank  and  -  thus 
assume  control  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Palestinians?  Here  we  are,  still  stuck  today 
with  the  same  situation,  with  all  its  attendant 
ills,  neither  able  to  swallow  or  to  spirit  our.  But 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Israeli 
government  intended  to  attack  only  in  the 
Sinai  and  Levi  Eshkol,  then  prime,  minister, 
urged  Hussein  to  keep  ant  of  a  war  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Proposals  for  aggressive  military  action 
made  by  foe  chief  of  central  command  on  the 
morning  of  June  5th  1967,.  were  rejected. 
General  command  twice  agreed  to  ceasefires 
proposed  by  United  Nations  observers  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  although  in  the  end  the  firing  ceased 
only  on  Israel's  side  and  not  on  Jordan's. 

The  order  to  counter-attack  and  recapture 
the  High  Commissioner’s  Residence  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  Jordanian  legionnaires, 
was  given  only  when  it  became  evident  that 
there  was  no  alternative.  The  Hard  artillery 
brigade,  which  began  the  descent  from  Ramal- 
lah  to  Jericho  on  foe  night  of  foe  6fo-7fo  June, 
was  sent  back  foe  way  it  came.  Jericho  was 


1.  The  entire  IDF  High  Command  should  be 
chsmissed^.  ^ 

taken  only  after  the  government  bad  given 
specific  authorization. 

The  breakthrough  into  the  Old  City  of 
Jerusalem  was  authorized  only  after  much 
government  hesitation.  It  was  not  a  decision 
lightly  taken.  Those  who  recall  the  scenes  of 
hysterical  gjtee  and  hatred  in  the  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  as  they  anticipated  Israel's  imminent 
annihilation,  as  well  as  Israel’s  very  real  fear  of 
extinction,  cannot  foil  to  understand  the  dyna¬ 
mic  which  pushed  the  IDF  towards  the  Jordan 
River.  Its  main  objective  at  the  time  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  enemy  on  the  ground.  This  it 
achieved. 

I  do  not  belong  to  the  “rejectionist  front."  I 
have  not  buried  my  head  in  the  sand,  nor  am  I 
indifferent  to  our  ruling  over  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Arabs  in  Judea,  Samaria  and  the 
Gaza  Strip.  X  am  aware,  as  the  late  Yigal  Alien 
pointed  out.  that  the  Arabs  are  rapidly  multi¬ 
plying,  every  day  while  we  continue  to  quarrel 
amongst  ourselves. 

I  hope  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
King  Hussein  mil  follow  the  example  of  Kins 
Hasan  of  Morocco  and  summon  up  the  cour¬ 
age  to  invite  Israel’s  prune  minister  to  Am¬ 
man,  within  whatever  framework,  and  then  we 
shall,  perhaps,  attain  the  peace  for  which  we 
yearn.  But  in  foe  meantime,  we  should  not 
attribute  par  present  circumstances  to  a  war 
which  was  genuinely  one  of  non-choice  which 
we  fought  for  our  survival  in  1967. 

The  writer,  currently  head  of  the  WZO’s 
information  department,  was  OC  Central  Com¬ 
mand  in  the  Six  Day  War. 


THE  LIFE  SENTENCE  Klaus  Barbie  received  from  the  Lyon 
court  was  surely  the  least  he  deserved  to  get  for  the  340  crimes 
against  humanity  he  was  found  to  have  perpetrated  as  an  SS 
officer  in  that  city  during  World  War  II.  It  was,  however,  the 
harshest  allowable  under  French  law.  The  further  trial  he  faces 
for  the  torture  of  two  Resistance  fighters  will  not  make  ariy 
difference  except  maybe  in  settling  internal  French  scores. 

In  Israel  there  is  no  rejoicing  over  the  verdict,  and  only  a 
deranged  mind  such  as  that  of  Barbie’s  chief  defence  counsel. 
Jacques  Verges,  could  suggest  the  contrary.  The  44  Jewish 
children  from  the  village  of  Izieu  deported  to  their  death  by 
Barbie  will  not  benefit  from  his  conviction.  But  there  is 
satisfaction  that  minimal  justice  was  done,  even  after  the 
inexplicable  passage  of  over  40  years,  and  through  the  valiant 
effort  of  those  two  indefatigable  war-criminals-huateTs,  Beate 
and  Serge  Klarsfeld. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  Barbie,  through  his 
lawyers,  would  seek  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  all  the  evidence 
marshalled  against  him.  and  that  he  would  further  deny  any 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  Nazi  death  camps.  The  jurors 
were  clearly  not  persuaded  by  the  denials. 

But  Maitre  Verges's  own  purpose  was,  it  seems,  not  so  much 
to  clear  his  client  of  all  blame,  as  to  put  France.  French  Jewry 
and  Israel  as  well  in  the  dock.  To  outsiders,  this  depraved 
exploitation  of  the  courtroom  for  propaganda  purposes  was  a 
shock.  A  moral  abyss  was  surely  reached  when  Verges's 
colleague,  the  Algerian  Nabil  Bouaita,  proposed  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  gas  chambers  and  bombs  dropped  by 
Israel  over  the  bases  and  encampments  {planted  right  inside 
refugee  camps)  of  PLO  terrorist  killers  of  Jewish  children. 

The  life  sentence  given  Klaus  Barbie  should  be  a  prod  for 
intensifying  the  campaign  against  the  denials  and  the  trivializa- 
tion  of  the  Holocaust. 


ONE  OF  the  main  factors  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  generally  negative  evalua¬ 
tions  made  by  foe  Israeli  media  in 
marking  the  20th  anniversary  of  foe 
Six  Day  War  is  foe  widespread  con¬ 
viction  that  in  its  aftermath  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people  of  Israel  became  “occu¬ 
piers."  Morally  this  has  had  an  in¬ 
creasingly  severe  “corrupting 
effect”  on  the  settlers,  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces  and  in  terms  of  ulti¬ 
mate  moral  responsibility,  Israeli 
society.  In  the  words  of  Yehuda 
Litani  (“The  Soured  Revolution,” 
The  Jerusalem  Post,  Jane  5,  1987): 
“We  never  stop  to  think  about  the 
price  of  occupation.  What  it  has 
done  to  our  souls,  to  our  young 
soldiers,  to  our  legal  system,  to  foe 
army,  to  the  police  and  foe  GSS  and 
most  important  of  all  -  what  it  has 
done  to  our  Zionist  dream.” 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  moment, 
that  this  judgment  is' correct.  What 
policy  is  indicated?  To  be  more  pre¬ 
cise,  for  what  alternative  is  Lithm 
arguing?  What  is  he  proposing  in  the 
light  of  his  depressing  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Zionist  revolution  has 
soured? 

Why  do  I  insist  that  there  be  some 
suggestion  or  proposal  in  foe  wake  of 
Litani's  criticism?  The  answer  lies  in 
the  logic  of  moral  judgments.  Moral¬ 
ity  is  foe  science  of  practical  reason 
which  judges  choices.  Therefore,  if 
one  determines  that  a  particular  ac¬ 
tion  is  immoral,  one  is  logically 
bound  to  suggest  foe  alternative  ac¬ 
tion  that  ought  to  have  been  taken. 

If  Litani  means  to  suggest  that  the 
GSS's  interrogation  procedures 
ought  to  be  strictly  supervised  or  that 
only  rubber  bullets  be  used  in  con¬ 
trolling  demonstrations  or  that  only 
Jews  be  hired  as  garbage  collectors 
( in  order  to  realize  foe  Zionist  dream 


I  don’t  feel  like  an  occupier 


of  manual  labour),  be  may  be  quite 
correct.  For  then,  he  is  simply  -saying 
that  some  particular  policies  current¬ 
ly  employed  by  Israel  in  foe  territor¬ 
ies  are  immoral  and  therefore  cor¬ 
rupting. 

The  implication,  however,  is  that 
once  yon  make  the  required 
changes,  there  may  be  a  way  of  being 
a  moral  "occupier.”  However,  I 
would  guess  that  Litani  along  with 
other  critics  of  the  “occupation" 
would  not  be  very  happy  with  this 
conclusion.  They  would  probably 
insist  that  foe  “occupation”  itself  is 
corrupting;  that  foe  very  role  of 
“occupier”  stains  morally  and  abso¬ 
lutely;  that  there  is  no  way  in  which 
one  can  be  a  moral  “occupier.” 

If  this  position  is  correct,  then 
what  are  foe  practical  implications? 
If  you  wish  to  keep  your  soul  morally 
dean  and  your  Zionist  revolution 
unsoured,  you  must  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  be  an  “occupier."-  Since 
morality  is  generally  considered  to 
stand  higher  than  law,  it  follows  that 
individual  soldiers  should  refuse  ser¬ 
vice  in  foe  “occupied”  areas  and 
Israel,  as  a  state,  must  take  every 
risk  to  rid  itself  of  this  plague,  even  if 
it  means  unilateral  withdrawal  from 
the  occupied  territories.  For,  after 
all,  what  gaineth  a  man  to  possess 
historic.  Eretz  Yisrael  if  in  foe  pro¬ 
cess  he  loses  his  soul?- 

Psychologically  and  emotionally, 
this  is  a  powerful  charge  which  has  a 
paralysing  and  corrosive  effect  on 
foe  will  of  those  who  find  themselves 
in  foe  role  of  "occupier."  As  a 
people  we  are  highly  sensitive  to 
moral  values  and  find  intolerable 


ShubertSpero 


even  the  suggestion  that  we,  the 
historic  victims,  have  suddenly  be¬ 
come  oppressors. 

Moreover,  by  now,  enough  incon¬ 
trovertible  and  scandalous  cases  of 
abuse  in  foe  administration  of  this 
territories  have  come  to  light  to 
encourage  foe  logically  im permissi¬ 
ble  transfer  of  assent  from  proposi¬ 
tion  A:  “Immoral  acts  bave  been 
committed  by  Israelis  in  the  territor¬ 
ies,”  which  is  true,  to  proposition  B: 
“Being  an  ‘occupier’  is  in  itself 
morally  and  irredeemably  corrupt-, 
ing,”  which  has  not  been  substanti¬ 
ated. 


LET  US  examine  this  latter  proposi¬ 
tion.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  it  is  either 
a  tautology  or  false.  If  by  “occupier" 
is  meant  someone  who  unlawfully 
and  unjustifiably  invades  another 
people's  land  and  deprives  them  of 
their  freedom,  then  by  definition 
there  cannot  be  a  moral  “occupier" 
no  matter  how  benevolent  the  poli¬ 
cy- 

But  is  Israel  an  “occupier"  m  this 
sense?  The  answer,  in  my  judgment, 
is  clearly  in  the  negative.  From 
George  Will  (“A  Just  War  Remem¬ 
bered,"  Newsweek ,  June  8, 1987)  to 
foe  editorial  writers  of  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  (“Twenty  Years  Later," 
June  5, 1987),  it  is  agreed  that  the  Six 
Day  War  was  a  war  of  defence,  for 
survival,  which  was  thrust  upon  us. 
Not  only  was  there  no  alternative  to 
foe  war  which  brought  us  the  terri¬ 
tories  and  its  inhabitants,  but  during 


foe  past  20  years  there  has  been  no 
moral  opportunity  to  dispose  of  this 
difficult  responsibility. 

No  one  is -morally  accountable  for 
a  reality  which  is  thrust  upon  him. 
He  is  morally  accountable  for  what 
he  does  with  that  reality.  Actually 
we  deprived  no  people  of  political 
independence  which  they  possessed 
before.  We  simply  replaced  -  the 
Jordanians,  who  replaced  foe  British 
who  bad  replaced  the  Turks. 

Is  such  an  “occupation”  to  be 
judged  as  intrinsically  corrupting?  It 
must  certainly  be  admitted  that  such 
a  situation  has  a  high  potentiality  for 
moral  corruption,  as  recent  events 
have  shown.  But  so  is  any  situation 
in  which  one  human  being  is  given 
power  over  others:  a  prison  warden, 
a  policeman,  a  teacher,  a  youth 
leader,  even  a  parent 

World  literature  and  foe  daily 
newspaper  are  replete  with  tragic 
accounts  of  people  of  weak  character 
or  sadistic  tendencies  who,  placed  in 
such  positions,  abuse  their  power 
and  commit  heinous,  unmoral  acts.  I 
would  not  wish  to  be  a  prison  guard, 
on  either  side  of  foe  Green  Line,  but 
society  as  such  has  no  alternative. 
The  rational  call  is  for  a  moral  penal 
system  which  is  possible  and  not  foe 
abolishing  of  all  prisons  which  is  not 
only  irrational  but  immoral! 
ASANIsraeUv^childrehlivingm 
foe  territories',  I  am  troubled  by  all 
the  considerations  raised  by  Litani. 
But  I  have  searched  my  conscience 
and  find  no  guilt.  Each  step  that 
brought  Jews  into  the  territories, 
collectively  and  individually,  was 
morally  justifiable.  Since  foe  Israeli 


policy  on  the  whole  has  been  to  live 
and  let  live.  Arabs  who  wish  to  have 
it  otherwise  bear  the  responsibility 
for  what  ensues. 

.  -  The  problem  of  IDF  conscripts  is 
described  thus  by  Litani:  “Coming 
fresh  from  high  school  where  they 
were  taught  about  the  moral  values 
of  foe  Zionist  Revolution,  they  are 
forced  into  confrontation  with  an 
entirely  different  reality."  But  fife 
always  thus  challenges  our  moral 
values.  The  Teal  is  never  foe  ideal 
and  foe  real  is  constantly  changing. 

The  classic  moral  values  of  Juda¬ 
ism.  which  served  the  Jewish  people 
through  a  variety  of  radically  diffe¬ 
rent  realities,  are  today  under  great 
strain  to  guide  us,  under  foe  new 
conditions  of  sovereign  political 
power  with  a  heavy  and  unwanted 
responsibility  for  a  large  non-Jewish 
population.  Jewish  morality  speaks 
to  this  situation  as  well.  But  it  takes 
human  beings  to  apply  foe  abstract 
concepts  to  foe  rough-edged  reality. 
And  how  well  we  do  it  takes  our 
moral  measure  as  men  and  Jews. 

No,  there  is  nothing  intrinsically 
unmoral  in  being  foe  kind  of  “occu¬ 
pier"  Israel  finds  itself  today.  But 
what  is  unquestionably  immoral  is 
the  use  of  this  fallacious  and  emotive 
slogan  to  stampede  morally  sensitive 
people  into  a  headlong  panic  to  rid 
themselves  of  this  leprous  “occupa¬ 
tion"  by  means  which  are  infinitely 
more  immoral  and  corrupting:  con¬ 
scientious  objection,  yerida,  or 
negotiating  a  “treaty”  which  saddles 
Jordan  with  foe  unhappy  Palestinian 
Arabs  and  gives  us  a  dubious 
“peace”  and  the  illusion  of  "clean 
hands.” 


The  writer  is  the  Irving  I.  Stone  profes¬ 
sor  of  Jewish  thought  at  Bar  lion  (Jniversi- 
$- 


MANIPULATION  AT  AGENCY  ASSEMBLY 


^  VOICE  OF  AMERICA 
radio  employees  have  been 
i  conducting  a  private  gold- 
selling  operation  out  of  government 
offices.  The  Washington  Post  re¬ 
ported  recently. 

Conducting  their  business,  they 
made  telephone  calls  to  Bolivia  to 
check  on  gold  investments  and  in’ 
recent  months  branched  into  discus¬ 
sions  about  brokering  other  goods, 
such  as  platinum,  sugar,  shrimp  and 
exchanging  yen  for  dollars.  The  Post 
reported. 

Ramon  Medina,  57,  said  he  and 
fellow  employee  Gunnar  Paabo 
made  "a  vey  bad  mistake”  in  doing 
private  business  on  company  time 


and  said  he  planned  to  retire  after  22 
years  with  the  government-funded 
VOA  radio  network.  The  Post  said. 

Richard  Carlson,  VOA’s  execu¬ 
tive  director,  said  he  had  asked  foe 
inspector  general  of  the  U.S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency  to  delve  into  the 
matter.  Federal  regulations  prohibit 
the  use  of  government  property  for 
private  uses. 

The  Post  said  Medina  had  lost 
S20.000  to  $30,000  on  his  gold- 
investment  business,  but  that  he  re¬ 
mained  fascinated  with  foe  material. 

"Gold  is  beautiful,"  77ie  Post 
quoted  him  as  saying.  "If  you  ever 
saw  a  bar  of  gold,  you'd  know  what  I 
am  talking  about." 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  As  a  delegate  to  both  the 
Assembly  of  the  Jewish  Agency  and 
the  Pre-Assembly  Seminar,  I  was 
dismayed  and  shocked  by  foe  proc¬ 
rastination  and  manipulation  I  wit¬ 
nessed. 

A  year  ago.  foe  assembly  passed  a 
resolution  directing  foe  Agency  to 
fund  only  Zionist  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  listing  several  funding 
criteria.  The  chairman  of  foe  board 
of  governors  appointed  a  “commit¬ 
tee  for  allocations  to  Zionist  institu¬ 
tions,”  to  implement  the  resolution. 
The  committee  met  for  foe  first  time 
in  December  1986,  six  months  after 
passage  of  the  resolution.  It  met 
again  in  February  1987  and  decided 
to  ask  foe  finance  department  of  the 
Agency  to  send  a  letter  and  acopy  of 
foe  resolution  to  over  650  institu¬ 
tions.  asking  each  institution  to  sign 
and  return  the  resolution  to  indicate 
compliance.  In  March  1987,  nine 
months  after  passage  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  finance  department  sent  foe 
letters. 

Four  hundred  and  eleven  institu¬ 
tions  had  responded  favourably  as  of 
June  17.  One  yesbiva  sent  a- letter  of 
non-agreement;  Agudat  Israel 
yeshivot  joined  in  sending  a  common 
letter  of  declination. 

The  committee  then  submitted  a 
written  report  to  the  assembly  out¬ 
lining  in  detail  foe  situation  as  of 
June  17.  This  was  a  perfectly  accept¬ 
able  report  indicating  progress.  But, 


in  addition  to  submitting  foe  report, 
two  members  of  foe  Jewish  Agency 
Executive  made  personal  appear¬ 
ances  at  the  “Track  6"  sub¬ 
committee  hearings  and  contra¬ 
dicted  most  of  foe  statements  and 
conclusions  in  foe  written  report:  the 
thrust  of  their  remarks  was  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  implement  foe 
resolution  -  this  in  foe  face  of  411 
acceptances  and  22  refusals'.! 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  foe  report 
was  intended  to  be  a  written 
whitewash  and  that  foe  oral  report 
demonstrated  that  because  of  poli¬ 
tical  considerations.,  foe  Agency  was 
afraid  to  tangle  with  Agudat  Israel, 
thereby  contravening  foe  wishes  of 
foe  assembly.  As  a  result,  foe  assem¬ 
bly,  not  being  totally  aware  of  what 
had  transpired,  passed  a  new 
watered-down  resolution  on  foe 
same  matter,  eliminating  most  of  foe 
criteria  in  last  year's  resolution. 

I  predict  that,  when  we  receive  a 
new  Agency  report  next  year,  it  will 
state  that  (with  the  exception  of 
Natorei  Karta),  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  Israel  as  a  non-Zionist  edu¬ 
cational  institution. 

This  situation  now  presents  Amer¬ 
ican  Jews  with  a  dilemma:  should  we 
continue  to  finance  foe  education  of 
non-Zionist  Jews  in  Israel,  or  should 
we  use  those  same  funds  to  educate 
our  Jewish  youth  in  America,  with . 
the  goal  of  increasing  aliya? 

FRANK  E.  SCHOCHET 
Jerusalem  (Minneapolis). 


CHANGE  OF 
NAME 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  The  news  (June  25)  that 
Haifa's  Rothschild  Hospital  will 
have  its  name  changed  to  Bnai  Zion 
Health  Center  because  of  that  orga¬ 
nization’s  donation  is  disturbing.  It  is 
therefore  possible  that,  if  another 
organization  makes  a  large  contribu¬ 
tion  some  years  hence,  foe  name 
could  again  be  changed.  There  is 
something  cheap  and  despicable  ab¬ 
out  this  process,  which  also  erodes 
the  cultural  origins  of  an  institution. 

Why  couldn't  the  name  Roth¬ 
schild  -  the  family  which  founded  foe 
hospital  in  1922  -  have  been  kept? 
And  If  the  Bnai  Zion  organization 
insisted  that  it  too  be  acknowledged, 
foe  hospital's  name  could  bave  been 
changed  to  the  Rothschild-Bnai 
Zion  Medical  Center. 

MEIR  WASERMAN 

Haifa. 


ORTHODOX-SECULARIST  DEBATE 


FIFTH  COLUMN 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Our  sincerest  thanks  and 
congratulations  to  Matt  Nesvisky  for 
his  masterpiece  “The  -Truth  of 
Ruth"  (June  5).  We  always  enjoy  his 
Fifth  Column,  but  this  one  -  m  our 
opinion  —  tops  all  previous  ones. 

What  a  relief  in  these  times  to  be 
able  to  laugh  and  laugh  by  reading 
and  re-reading  a  product  of  Jewish 
humour  at  its  very  best. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  - 1  refer  to  foe  "The  secular 
argument"  by  Yehuda  Bauer  (Let¬ 
ters,  June  17),  foe  most  recent  con¬ 
tribution  in  foe  prolonged  debate  in 
your  columns  between  foe  Orthodox 
and  foe  Secularists. 

I  was  disappointed  to  see  that 
Professor  Bsner  belongs  to  the  ranks 
of  those  who  misstate  Orthodoxy’s 
position  and  then  try  to  discredit 
Orthodoxy  or  foe  Orthodox  with  foe 
aid  of  their  own' misrepresentation. 
Specifically,  to  select  foe  most  bla¬ 
tant  example  of  several  in  his  letter, 
he  stated  that  foe  strict  Orthodox 
position  is.  that  well  over  three- 
quarters  of  the  Jews  in  the  world  are 
not  Jews,  because  they  are  Reform, 
Conservative,  Liberal  or  Secularist'. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  foe  Pro¬ 
fessor  does  not  know  foe  true  Ortho¬ 
dox  position,  which  is  that  every 
person  of  Jewish  descent  on  the 
female  side  is  a  Jew.  The  people 
whose  Jewishness  is  in  dispute  are  - 
those  who  (either  they  themselves, 
or  through  an  ancestress)  have 
undergone  a  non-halachic  conver¬ 
sion  ceremony.  Thus  only  a  small 
minority  of  those  who  claim  to  be 
Jewish  are  not  recognized  as  such  by 
foe  Orthodox. 

As  for  this  minority,  if  professor 
Bauer  is  a  regular -reader  of  your 
paper,  he  will  probably  recall  a  read¬ 
er's  letter  published  a  few  weeks 


ately  opted  to  convert  to  a  non- 
Orthodox framework.  On  what  basis 
does  the  professor  expect  Ortho¬ 
dox  Jews  to  recognize  as  fellow  Jews 
those  who  were  not  born  into  their 
people,  do  not  share  their  beliefs  and 
have  no  wish  to  follow  their  religious 
practices? 

JUDITH  /.  WEIL 

Jerusalem. 
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R.E.H.  SIMON  .  ago,  in  which  the  correspondent,  a 


convert,  stated  that  she  had  delibet- 
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